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1, A Bill for the more effectual Suppression of Local Disturbe 
ances and Dangerous Associations in Ireland. February, 
1833. 


2. Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the State of the Colony of New Zealand, and into the Pro- 
ceedings of the New Zealand Company. July 1844. 


ALTHOUGH the Statesman whose political career we now 
undertake to review has of late been little before the world in 
er ner 2 debate, and is about to exchange the stir and 

ustle of the House of Commons for the still life of the Peerage, 
we much mistake if the appearance of the above-named Report 
do not draw upon him, during the approaching session, a large 
amount of that public notice which he ie recently seemed rather 
to avoid. We would fain hope that it may fasten attention on 
that mischievous system by which, in this country, official duties 
the most important and responsible—affecting, in their perform- 
ance or neglect, the wel halng of millions—are entrusted to 
men of mere rhetorical talent, aristocratic birth, and party con- 
nexion, without regard to the presence or absence of knowledge, 
temper, discretion, industry, or other official aptitude. 

Few public men of our time—prime ministers scarcely ex- 
cepted—have been charged with weightier responsibilities, or 
actively engaged in a greater number and variety of political 
affairs of first-class importance, than Lorp Srantey. He has 
held successively two of our most important State Secretaryships ; 
in each instance, during a critical period, with questions of the 
utmost urgency and magnitude pressing for a prompt solution— 
in each instance, with an overpowering parliamentary majority 
at his command, ready to register in the statute-book his indi- 
vidual convictions of the right and expedient. He has been 
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charged with the reform of the greatest abuse known to the 
British empire—the Protestant church of Ireland; with the re- 
generation of the parliamentary constitution of Ireland ; with 
the suppression of Irish disturbances, and the extinguishment of 
Irish discontents. It has been his fortune to be ruler of the 
British colonies, first, at a‘time when, in our West India 
Islands, the whole framework of society had to be taken to 
pieces and reconstructed ; and when, in Canada, the accumulated 
grievances of a quarter of a century were calling for instant re- 
dress, with rebellion and civil war as the alternative ; and again, 
at a period when, in the newest of our settlements, the most 
hopeful and promising experiment in colonization that modern 
times have seen, had to be aided and guided towards a successful 
result. He has twice held office in strong governments, and 
once been an influential leader of opposition against a weak one. 
Even his neutrality and inaction have been powerfully felt in the 
world of politics. He has not only led parties—he has held the 
balance between parties. Seldom has a public man possessed a 
larger share of real parliamentary power than that wielded by 
Lord Stanley, in the early part of the session of 1835, at the 
head of some half-dozen waverers, when a ministry and an oppo- 
sition—each numbering their three hundred and more—waited 
to learn their fate from his lips. All things taken together, we 
may say that few statesmen have had larger powers and weightier 
duties, both in and out of office, than , wh Stanley. How he 
has acquitted himself of these—with what wisdom, discretion, 
temper, and conscientiousness—is a question in which the British 
people have a deep concern. 

It is not as a renegade from Liberalism that we shall chiefly 
speak of Lord Stanley in these pages; we can hardly in fairness 
designate him a “ recreant Whig,” without considerable qualifica- 
tion. ‘The family motto of the House of Derby—sans changer 
— is not so utterly and ridiculously inapplicable to the career of 
its present heir apparent as might seem on a first glance. 
Though he has changed his party name and party associations, 
and sits now in the same cabinet with the two greatest changelings 
of our time; though his recorded parliamentary opinions, on 
various topics, exhibit an ample share of that inconsistency and 
self-contradiction which so abound in the speeches of the Premier 
and the Home Secretary—still we can scarcely say that incon- 
sistency is the most striking feature, the specific quality, of his 
public life. ‘The Liberalism of his early years was of the mildest 
description—seldom went beyond the bounds of a cautious, aristo- 
cratic Whiggery—and was naturally satisfied, or more than 
satisfied, with the Reform Act. The spirit of his politics has 
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undergone little change during the twenty years of his parlia- 
mentary career further than what mighthave Loe expected to take 
place in the mind of a proud young Whig lord, by way of reac- 
tion against the new powers evoked by the Reform agitation. 
And on that point, in particular, which was the turning point of his 
secession from the political associates of his youth, he may fairly 
challenge a with the most doggedly und crotchettily 
consistent public man of the age: it is curious that the first 
speech he made in parliament, on a political question (May 6, 
1824), was in defence of the iealehiinesi of Irish Protestant 
church property. In one thing Lord Stanley clearly differs 
from the common herd of recreants and poses He always 
and everywhere believes most implicitly in his own consistency : 
we are quite sure that any such ri Son as a doubt or mis- 
giving on this score has not crossed his mind once these twenty 
years. 


Lord Stanley’s first essay in statesmanship was as Secretary 
for Ireland, in 1830. Seldom, has any man entrusted with the 
destinies of that unhappy country had a fairer field and finer op- 
portunities before him. The Emancipation Act of the year be- 
fore had opened, or seemed to open, a new era in Irish history— 
had established a new principle in Irish politics—which it was 
the appropriate function of a Whig minister to work out to its 
natural results. The new Secretary was expressly marked out, 
by circumstances, to be the minister of a new policy—the policy 
of union and equality, as opposed to that of division and ascend- 
ancy. He was not bound down by old precedents which his 
own judgment and conscience disapproved: Whig government, 
with the Catholic Emancipation Act for its programme, was a 
novelty for Ireland, and had a right to make its own precedents. 
He had, as it were, a tabula rasa, on which he might inscribe 
what he would. He was not hindered in his work by that dis 
abling parliamentary weakness under which the Irish Secretary 
of the Sethenine eabinet laboured. During the greater part of 
his administration of Irish affairs, Lord Stanley had not only a 
working, but an overwhelming majority. Men, arms, arms’-bills 
(in reason), money, schools, tithe bills, coercion bills—nothing 
was too much for parliament to give. Never had man larger 
powers for redressing all the political and ecclesiastical griev- 
ances of the Irish people, and putting their deep-rooted social 
maladies in train for gradual extinction. How did he use these 
powers ? 

First, in quarrelling with O’Connell; in ‘ thwarting” O’Con- 
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nell (as he boasts, with “ high gratification,” some years later *) ; 
in prosecuting O’Connell under an arbitrary, unconstitutional, 
nll nearly expired act of a Tory government. No man has 
done more than Lord Stanley to produce that miserable state of 
things under which the quiet government of Ireland has become 
a difficulty verging on the impossible—to make all Irish politics 
a personal quarrel with O’Connell—to degrade British states- 
manship, and dishonour imperial power, by waging a war (in 
which, by the way, British statesmanship and imperial power 
have as yet been invariably worsted) with an individual. He 
makes all Irish questions, whether of tithes, parliamentary reform, 
municipal reform, coercion, or registration, turn upon O’Connell 
—O’Connell’s “influence,” O’Connell’s intentions, O’Connell’s 
speeches at dinners, O’Connell’s letters from Derrynane and 
Merrion square. And every Irish debate passes regularly into a 
parliamentary scene with O'Connell, and ends in a call for 
the good offices of the Speaker to sweeten the air of the House 
for the breathing of gentlemen. 

It is but fair to add, that Lord Stanley was not by any means 
invariably the aggressor in those school-boy personalities, and 
his opponent used the roughest words. But in bitterness, un- 
fairness, and reckless imputation, the Demagogue Agitator was 
seldom a match for the aristocratic Whig Tosmtenn. It is a 
singularly disagreeable feature of Lord Stanley’s senatorial 
squabbles with Mr O’Connell, that he timed the most virulent 
of his invectives when his adversary was in circumstances that 
would have taught a man of correct and delicate feeling to 
exercise a special degree of forbearance and self-command.* 
Not to hit a man when he is down is no item in Lord Stanley’s 
code of honour; but rather, hit the harder, for the blow is more 
sure to tell. We have no wish needlessly to rake up anything 
so utterly valueless as the ashes of dead and buried San 
of-Commons’ quarrels but, unhappil » these things are not 
dead and buried ; we have them, in their consequences, living 
with us to this hour. The termagant temper and tongue of the 
Whig Secretary for Ireland have done the empire a mischief, the 
end of which we have yet to see. 

The Irish administration of Lord Stanley, during the two 
years and more that he held that post, combined, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, two opposite and seemingly incompatible faults— 
tigidity and impetuous passion. It had the cold pedantry of 

* February 11, 1836. 

+ £. g., February 28, 1831, “* Mr O’Connell and the Irish Government ;” 
and February 11, 1836, “ Carlow Election.” 
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legality, and the fever-heat rashness of political partisanship and 
ong animosity. Ireland needed—as Ireland yet needs—a 

ind, conciliatory, good-natured government; a government 
more intent on doing substantial justice, and giving large and 
prompt redress of grievances, than on narrowly criticizing 
the legality or decorum of the language of popular complaint. 
Lord Stanley was harsh, sour, stiffly limes) would do 
nothing unless he was asked in a perfectly proper way; would 
redress no grievance, unless he could first get the people to bear 
it quietly, and complain gently. 4 government to be loved, 
must first be feared, was the programme of his policy,* 
“‘ Vindicate” the law first, iniquitous and absurd though it 
be—make it “respected”—and then repeal it. Of course the 
tithe system must be put an end to—extinguished” was the 
word—but he must first of all “break the neck of the obstinate 
and pertinacious resistance” to the exaction, and get all arrears 
paid up. No statesman was ever more thoroughly leavened than 
Lord Stanley, with the fatal heresy that nations are to be 
governed on what may be called the Attorney-at-law, or Plain- 
tiff-and-Defendant principle. ~ As one of his present colleagues 
has been said to take ‘‘a chief constable’s view” of agricultural 
incendiarism, the Irish Secretary of those days took an attorney’s 
view of political agitation. He did that which Burke pronounces 
‘‘ narrow and pedantic;” he “applied the ordinary ideas of crimi- 
nal justice to a great public contest.” He knew to a nicety 
what this accomplished political philosopher did not know—*“ the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people.” 
He chalked out the plan of a legal campaign against a nation of 
recusant tithe-payers, just as a man would give instructions to 
his solicitor to sue a roguish debtor on a protested bill of 
exchange.t It was necessary to do justice to Ireland, no doubt : 





* “T conceive it to be hopeless to attempt to remedy grievances, unless 
the majesty of the law be in the first instance asserted. No government can 
apply itself efficiently to the remedying of grievances, unless it also possess 
the power to make the laws respected. A government, to be loved, must 
first be feared.”— Address, February 5, 1833. 

+ “Let but the law be rigidly applied against a solvent tenant who does 
not choose to pay his tithe, although he is perfectly able to pay, but who 
sets himself contumaciously in opposition to the law ; if the law were once 
energetically made to bear against either the goods or the person of such 
a passive resistant, and, my word for it, the neck of the obstinate and per- 
tinacious resistance now displayed will very easily and shortly be broken; 
and, having, once subdued the solvent and more respectable class, their 
— neighbours, who have been led astray by their example, will soon be 

rought within the wholesome restraints of the law, and, by a speedy ap- 


plication of the provisions of this bill, a very beneficial and moral effect will 
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but it was necessary first of all to “* teach the people of Ireland 
a lesson,” viz., that ‘‘ they ought to appeal to the justice and not 
to the fears of England.” hatever they might think it right 
to concede, ‘ their concession must not be considered the com- 
pliance of weakness with the demands of violence, but the generous 
sacrifice of power to the principle of justice ; when concession was 
extorted by fear, it lost all its beneficial influence.”* A more 
preposterously absurd principle could not be. Apply it to an ex- 
treme case—and Ireland, restless and discontented under the 
accumulated wrongs of seven centuries, is an extreme case— 
and redress of grievances becomes a sheer impossibility; the 
grievances themselves, while they last, will effectually forbid the 
growth of that respect for the law which is ridiculously made the 
condition preliminary of their removal. ‘To make good govern- 
ment and wise legislation contingent on the moderation and 
temper of the victims of previous misgovernment; to adjourn 
the repeal of iniquitous laws, and the redress of detestable 
abuses, till it is quite clear that ‘the concession will be con- 
sidered” by the people in the light most agreeable to the ruler’s 
amour propre; to be so afraid of being thought afraid as to dole 
out justice in inverse proportion to the energy and importunity 
of complaint, is, of all conceivable maxims of government, the 
most dangerous and false. 

With all this prudish legality, this pedantic stickling for consti- 
tutional etiquette, Lord Stanley’s administration of Irish affairs 
was wofully deficient in the dignity, gravity, and steadiness of law. 
A more disastrous mixture of infirmity of purpose and temper 
with impracticable obstinacy has been seldom seen. Hot and 
hasty in speech and in act, he was ew committing himself 
to predictions which the event falsified, pledges which he was 
unable to redeem, boasts and menances which ended in smoke. 
‘** The Crown has vindicated the outraged law,” he says, (in the 
prosecution of Mr O’Connell), “and by so doing has inspired 
the discontented with awe, and the well-affected with confidence ; 
it has procured a verdict against Mr O’Connell; and it will, 
undoubtedly, call him up to receive judgment upon it:”+ but Mr 





be produced, and due subordination to authority will be restored and made 
secure.” — Tithes So pene April 6, 1832. 

The beneficial and moral effect of this so rigid and energetic application 
of the law was, that some 12,000/. of tithe arrears were collected at a cost of 
27,000/.—horse, foot, and artillery assisting, and barracks being converted 
into warehouses for agricultural produce. The next _ the disappointed 
Secretary had to ask parliament for a loan of a million to keep the clergy 


from starving—which loan (as is the way with Lord Stanley’s “loans”) 
became er a gift out of the consolidated fund. 
. 


30, 1832, + February 16, 1831, 
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O'Connell, undoubtedly, never was called up to receive judg- 
ment upon it. He had not been in office three months, when, 
in most culpable disregard of all the warnings of Irish history, 
and ostentatious defiance of the earnest, almost supplicatory 
protest of Mr O’Connell, whom he treated with his usual petulant 
contempt, he called out and armed the Orange yeomanry for the 
conservation of the peace : “the government could rely with con- 
fidence on the zeal and discretion of the yeomanry.”* The 
practical comment on this vote of confidence was the massacre 
of Newtownbarry, in which the zealous and discreet men killed 
seventeen persons without any very clear reason, and wounded a 
score more ; and inthe end, the confiding Secretary had the mor- 
tification of having to tell Parliament, that “since the affair at 
Newtownbarry, the Lord Lieutenant had directed that the issue 
of arms to the yeomanry should be suspended.”}+ His abortive 
Arms’-Bill of the same year was another specimen of qualities of 
mind and temper which ought, at once and for ever, to have ex- 
cluded its author from all part or lot in the government of 
Ireland. On the 2nd of July, he startled the house and 
horrified his own colleagues, by rising to bring in a bill—a 
permanent one it was to be—with a clause making the possession 
of unregistered arms, in a proclaimed district, a transportable 
offence; and bore down all resistance, with protestations of a 
“‘ conscientious belief that the provisions of this bill would 
be found essential to the peace of Ireland.” On the 8th, he 
withdrew this clause, and subsequently the whole measure was 
dropped. The fact afterwards turned out to be, that this trans- 
portation clause was inserted by him without consulting his 
colleagues—added, out of his own head, to the bill which his 
colleagues had revised and approved—a mere etempore spurt of 
caprice and self-will. 

In the summer of 1832, Lord Stanley delivered himself in the 
following terms, as to the mischievousness, generally, of the 
system of governing by “ new powers,” and the extreme impro- 
bability, in particular, of any circumstances arising in Ireland to 
call for the use of that dangerous expedient :— 


“T have lost no opportunity, and unhappily, since I have been 
connected with the government of Ireland, the state of that country 
has given me frequent opportunities of stating my determination, 
and that of the government to which I belong, to adhere, so long as 
it is at all likely to prove effective, to the ordinary administration 
of the law; and to repel that extraordinary application of the powers 
of government, which, however it may put down an evil at the 





* February 21, 1831. ¢ July 6, 1831. 
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moment, is calculated ultimately to increase that evil tenfold, and 
which puts down a weed, to raise a stronger and more noxious pro- 
duce from its root. I distinctly disavow any intention whatever, by 
word, act, or any idea entertained in my imagination, of introducing 
the Insurrection ActintoIreland. * * * I think that aninquiry 
into the immediate causes of these crimes (agrarian ye into 
the manner in which they are perpetrated, into the sort of offenders 
who commit them, and the mode in which they have before been put 
down, will be sufficient to show that the existing laws are fully ade- 
quate to extinguish these disturbances.” —‘ State of Ircland, May 31, 


“‘ The right honourable baronet has spoken of the state of Ireland. 
I will tell that right honourable baronet, and I defy him to gainsay 
it, that Ireland is in an infinitely better state than when I came into 
office. Aye, I repeat, that it is in every respect in a more peaceable 
and prosperous state than when the present ministry took on them- 
selves the government. I say it, and the right honourable gentle- 
man (Sir H. Hardinge) who was at the head of affairs in that 
country is present to hear it, that there is less danger to be appre- 
hended from the people of Ireland at the present moment than when 
the government of that country was handed over to me.” —‘ Russian- 
Dutch Loan, July 20, 1832.’ 


The early spring of the year following found the speaker of 
these distinct disavowals, emphatic protestations, and triumphant, 
defiant boasts, pushing through parliament a bill for the sup- 
pression of disturbances in Ireland, which he recommended to 
the legislature as “arbitrary and coercive” ‘‘arbitrary and 
violent in its character ”—which he had taken particular pains to 
make arbitrary, coercive, and violent, even beyond the alleged 
necessities of the occasion, that no future ministry might dare 
to make a precedent of it. It would be hard to match, for mis- 
chievousness and absurdity (except from the speeches of certain 
of his colleagues in the business), the pleas by which the con- 
fessedly gratuitous extravagances of this measure were de- 
fended :— 


“T will say that this bill comes particularly recommended to my 
mind, inasmuch as it is, so pointedly and so openly, such a marked 
deviation from the ordinary course of the law, that it will afford 
hereafter no temptation or justification in the way of a precedent to 
be resorted to upon castles occasion. * * * I will say, that 
if we are to depart from the ordinary law of the land, that departure 
should be so broad, should be so marked, that there shall be no pos- 
sibility of mistaking it. We should not, as it were, slide out of the 
constitution, and, by an easy transition, render our departure from 
it almost imperceptible, so that it may be made available as a pre- 
cedent upon some future occasion. No! coming forward, as we do, 
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with this measure, and grounding it upon the absolute, indispensable 
necessity of the case, a necessity that calls upon us to resort to 
powers beyond those afforded by the constitution, the more such a 
measure is at variance with the ordinary course of the law, the more, 
in my judgment, it will come recommended as the one which this 
house should adopt.’—‘ Suppression of Disturbances Bill (Ireland), 
February 27, 1833.’ 


I. e., the bill was good, because it was so very bad. Its 
crowning excellence was its outrageous extravagance. Its 
special merit was, that it was perfectly detestable. It was a safe 
precedent to set, because it was too » Ansar a one to be ever 
followed. It was particularly recommended to his judgment as 
a — statesman, by its sinking the constitution alto- 

ether. 

Whether the state of Ireland, in the spring of 1833, was such 
as to necessitate and justify the resort to new powers for the 
protection of life and property, is a question which there is no 
occasion now to consider. But nothing could justify the animus 
of this monstrous bill. In no possible or conceivable combina- 
tion of circumstances could it be other than a shameful political 
immorality, to entrust large judicial powers to epauletted lads, 
qualified only by twenty-one years of age, and two years of 
military service—to make such functionaries judges (inter alia) of 
the law of libel—and to advertise a virtual impunity for any ex- 
cesses of military insolence and brutality, by withdrawing all 
acts, matters and things done or to be done, legally or illegally, by 
— or officers, from the jurisdiction of civil and criminal 
aw. 

Nothing could be of more baneful tendency than the vacilla- 
tion of purpose, the general unreliableness, which pervaded every 
part of Lord Stanley’s Irish administration. The Irish people 
never could tell where to have him. ‘Tantalizing, a ges 
promises, which turned out to mean next to nothing, alternate 
with boastful threats which were never carried into effect. In 
February, 1832, he threw out, in his loose, off-hand way, a 
pledge on the part of the government to “direct its attention” 
to the “extinction of the present system of tithes.” The 
words were eagerly caught up in Ireland; “ extinction of tithes” 
was echoed from one end of the country to the other, as a new 
political gospel. It turned out, when the thing came to be ex- 
plained, that the promised “extinction” only meant the per- 
petuity of the impost under a different form, together with a 
collection of all outstanding arrears, at the bayonet’s point, “ for 
the sake of the principle.” ‘The Secretary, it seems, meant to lay 
the emphasis, not on “extinction,” but on “present system” — 
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which made a prodigious difference. Unluckily, the Irish people 
had emphasized it on “ extinction ;” and thus a mere piece of 
ministerial carelessness produced all the irritating effects of an 
insulting breach of faith. 

Next to the extinction of tithes, there was nothing on which 
the Irish people and their leaders had more set their hearts, than 
the appropriation of the superfluities of Protestant ecclesiastical 

roperty to educational or other popular uses. Great, accord- 
ingly, was the delight with which they hailed the 147th clause 
of the Irish Church Temporalities Bill of 1833; which appro- 
priated “to such a as parliament shall hereafter appoint 
or direct ”—one of the purposes specified by the authors of the 
measure being the promotion of education—a “surplus of 
monies” to be created by a compulsory conversion of church 
leasehold property into freehold. The principle of this appro- 
priation clause was stated and defended by the Irish Secretary 
with a clearness and decision which could leave no possible 
doubt, but that the government in general, and himself in par- 
ticular, were determined to carry it through :— 


“What is the plan now proposed? It is that the land shall be 
valued at a certain corn-rent, and that neither the tenant nor the 
bishop shall be at liberty to refuse that valuation. But to whom is 
to belong the benefit of the increased value thus derived from the 
land? I would say, it ought to belong to the state. I say this 
without in any degree weakening the proposition that the property 
of the church should not be diverted to other purposes than those 
for which it has usually been applied. But why do I say that the 
value is to be given to the state? What is the value of church 
property? By the conditions which the state has annexed to it, it 
cannot be leased for a longer term than twenty-one years. Subject 
to this condition, if it be brought into the market, it brings a certain 
amount of purchase-money. But a new mode of dealing with it 
gives it an increased value. What right, then, I ask, has the church 
to claim that increased value, which it never had, and never could 
have, unless the state had passed an act togive it? It has no right; 
and the difference between the former value and the increased value 
may, I contend, be applied to secular purposes, or to any purpose 
that the state may direct, without any violation of the property of 
the church.”*—‘ Reform of the Church of Ireland, February 12, 1833.’ 


This 147th clause was the very jewel of the bill, in the eyes 





* The reader will observe, that this was the very principle of the Whig 
church-rate measure of 1837—viz., that the state has a right to step in 
between the church and its property, give an increased value to that 
property by enacting improved modes of management, and pe such 
n 


creased value as its own. Yet this measure was strenuous 


opposed b 
Lord Stanley, on principle. slices , 
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leaven, leavening the whole measure with truth and justice—the 
grain of mustard-seed which, once sown in the statute-book, would 
grow up into a tree of life. It was enthusiastically welcomed by 
Mr O’Connell (who had been in close consultation with the 
government on some of the details of the bill), as recognising 
the principle of parliamentary appropriation of church property ; 
and his interpretation was tacitly allowed by the cabinet to pass 
current as the true one. It was of great use to the government, 
who got both credit and votes on the strength of it. Introduced 
contemporaneously with the Coercion Bill, but prudently kept, 
in its passage through the house, some stages in arrear of it, the 
Church Temporalities Bill, with its appropriation clause, greatly 
smoothed the way of the “‘arbitrary, coercive, and violent” 
measure; neutralizing a good deal of troublesome opposition, 
and strengthening the hands of all time-serving Whigs who 
wanted excuses for supporting his Majesty’s ministers. The 
two measures were brought in as necessary to each other, parts 
of one great whole; on the one, as on the other, the government 
was prepared to stake its existence :— 


*¢ Speaking in the name of the cabinet, I say that the government 
is pledged to carry these measures through. If we cannot carry the 
remedial, as well as the painful and coercive measures, we are no 
longer a government, we cannot continue to sit on these benches. 
I say, that if we are unable to carry our measures through, we are 
not only unable to exercise, but unworthy of exercising, the functions 
of a government; and I should deem myself disgraced by continuing 
to hold the situation which I fill, under such an administration, 
The government, therefore, is pledged to this, that both the remedial 
and the coercive measures shall pass. We are bound by onr cha- 
racter, we are bound by our situation, we are bound by our honour 
as gentlemen, to carry them through ; and if we fail in doing so, we 
cannot continue to hold our situations, we cannot call upon the 
house to place confidence in us.”—‘ Suppression of Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill, February 22, 1833.’ 


On the 2Ist of June following—having got the Coercion Act 
safe—Lord Stanley, “in the spirit of conciliation,” and because 
* there existed a great difference of opinion on both sides of the 
house,” struck out the 147th clause of the Church Temporalities 
Bill; thereby extracting from his remedial measure its chief re- 
medial meen ary and turning his plan of Irish Church reform into 
a plan for endowing that church with some three millions sterling, 
which, according to his own opinion and that of the whole cabinet, 
“ought” to be applied by the state for secular national purposes. 
One of the very few things done “in the spirit of conciliation,” 
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which the most microscopic observer will discover in all Lord 
Stanley’s public life. 

The plea for this shabby abandonment of a measure on the 
strength of which the government had been getting credit and 
votes through the most difficult part of the session, was, if pos- 
sible, even shabbier than the thing itself. It turned out, on 
explanation, that the conciliation was intended for “another 
place ;” the “ great difference of opinion” was not on both sides 
of that house, but on one side of the House of Lords. To per- 
sist in the clause would “involve consequences to which he 
would not then allude, but which he was sure there was no man 
in that house but must deprecate and feel a strong anxiety to 
avoid ;”—the consequences thus mysteriously hinted at and 
deprecated, being stated on another occasion (June 30), to be 
. expected differences of opinion with another branch of the legis- 

ature.” 

In his younger and unofficial days, Lord Stanley had thought 
very differently of the effect which expected differences of opinion 
with another branch of the legislature ought to have on the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. The following piece of fine 
constitutional Whiggism offers a curious contrast to the concilia- 
tory truckling and meanness of 1833:— 


‘‘T have heard much, not only of the expediency of gentlemen 
yielding up their opinions to their colleagues, but also of the house 
yielding up its deliberate vote to the other house of parliament. The 
arguments may be very convenient for official personages, but ought 
to have no weight with a British House of Commons. The House 
of Commons ought to send every measure up to the House of Lords 
in the shape which it deems most advantageous to the public. It 
is for the House of Lords to suggest any amendments which it 
deems expedient upon such measure; and then it is for the House of 
Commons to decide whether they will deviate from the line on 
which they had first proceeded, in order to pass a particular measure 
rather than no measure at all, upon any particular subject. This, 
I apprehend, is the constitutional course for the House of Commons 
to adopt, and this is the course which I myself shall rigidly adhere 
to.”—* Corn Laws, April 22, 1828.’ 


The truth is, however, Lord Stanley’s mind is not of that 
order which is capable of adhering, rigidly or otherwise, to any 
great principle of public policy. hen he does state an impor- 
tant political truth, it is rarely for any higher purpose than to 
make a point in debate, and serve the turn of the hour. Thus, 
on moving the second reading of the Irish Parliamentary Reform 
Bill, he could lay down, in terms whose largeness and precision 
leave nothing to be desired, the principles which, since the act of 
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1829, should govern legislation for Ireland—repudiating, with all 
possible energy and Raincnen, the bigot policy of denying 
civil franchises because the majority of the enfranchised would 
be Catholics :— 


“The objections to the bill, I believe, chiefly rest upon the amount 
of danger with which it is supposed to menace the Protestant insti- 
tutions of Ireland, by the immense preponderance which it is thought 
that it will give to the Roman Catholics. If I thought thatthe slightest 
rms danger would result from the bill to the Protestant interest, 

should yet be prepared to meet the argument in limine, by showing 
that the argument, if good abstractcdly, could be no argument what- 
ever for the year 1832. Such an argument would be totally incon- 
sistent with the whole spirit of legislation. It would be inconsistent 
with that system which was perfected and concluded by the great 
legislative measure of 1829. * * * From the date of the act of 
1829, I conceive that the position has been laid down, that all reli- 
, distinctions, with their kindred rancour and strife, have been 

one away in Ireland. If the house admits the general principle of re- 
form, and if ithas admitted that no distinction any longer exists between 
the Church of England and the Catholics, or between the Church of 
England and the Bissentien, I ask upon what — we can turn 
round and say that we will not extend the right of returning members 
to parliament, because the Catholics must participate in the exten- 
sion. We might as well object to reform in England because Dis- 
senters would share its benefits. If thisis to be the case, then I will 
say that there is yet a Catholic question left behind and to be settled, 
and that a broad political distinction between the religions still 
exists."—‘ Parliamentary Reform Bill (Irelar.d), Second Reading, 
May 25, 1832.’ 


Yet who has done more than Lord Stanley to keep alive that 
posthumous Catholic question against which he here so energe- 
tically protests? The argument which was no argument what- 
ever in 1832 was found a very good argument in 1836 and 1837. 
When the question was, whether or not to give Ireland free mu- 
nicipal institutions, he ‘felt bound to say that, looking at the 
relative position of Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, he could 
not lose sight of the distinction,” &c.* He “did not hesitate to 
a that religious grounds did influence him in the view he had 

en.”+ ‘The religious distinctions, with their kindred rancour 
and strife,” which, “from the date of the act of 1829, had been 
done away in Ireland,” he now most carefully disinterred, and 
put in the head and front of his political philosophy:— 

‘¢T will not pretend that I do not mix up with the question a con- 
sideration of the relative situation of Protestant and Catholic. I 
say I will not put forward such a pretence, for I have regard to these 
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considerations. * * * It is no question of equality now, no ques- 
tion of community of civil privileges. The question presents itself 
to our deliberation in an open, simple, undisguised aspect. It is this 
—will you take that line which will tend to maintain the ascendency 
of the Protestant church, or that line which will tend to demolish 
the Protestant church? * * * Fearless of the scorn, and fear- 
less of the contumely with which the very name of a Protestant 
appears to be received upon the other side of the house, fearless of 
any such reflections, and notwithstanding the taunts which have 
fallen from my noble friend against those who desire with me to 
oppose this bill on such grounds, I would rest one main, simple, and 
intelligible objection to this measure on the ground that it is intended 
and calculated to be the destruction of the Protestant faith.”— 
‘ Municipal Corporations (Ireland), February 20, 1837,’ 


There is no need, however, to travel over four or five years to 
find Lord Stanley faithless to the principles of the great iegisla- 
tive measure of 1829, and to his own wise and honest exposition 
of them. Three weeks were enough to put these principles out 
of his head, and to revive in full force the mischievous and much- 
deprecated “religious distinctions with their kindred rancour 
and strife.’? The argument which was no argument whatever on 
the 25th of May, was a very excellent and useful argument on 
the 13th of June. On the question of giving a second member 
to Dublin University, he “did not hesitate to avow” as follows: — 


“In considering this measure, his Majesty’s government have 
regard to the University of Dublin being a Protestant community. 
* * * T wish that there were no distinction between religious 
sects in Ireland; but his Majesty’s government are bound to look 
at things as they find them. It cannot be disguised that a consi- 
derable addition is given by this bill to Catholic influence. We do 
not feel, therefore, that we are doing anything unreasonable in 
throwing into the scale of Protestant influence one additional mem- 
ber.” —‘ Parliamentary Reform Bill (Ireland), June 13, 1832.’ 


That is to say, he does not think it unreasonable to legislate in 
flat opposition to the principles which he had so precisely and 
emphatically laid down not three weeks before. After all the 
fine professions with which the bill was brought in—the stand 
taken on the “great legislative measure of 1829,” as having 
** done away with all religious distinctions and their kindred ran- 
cour and strife,” and the express repudiation of posthumous 
Catholic questions,—he turns round and says, that his principles 
are totally inapplicable, ministers must take things as they find 
them—it is but fair, all things considered, to endow corporate 
bigotry and intolerance with a double allowance of political power. 

Even on the question of the right of the state to appropriate 
ecclesiastical property to national uses—the point, above all 
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others, on which Lord Stanley most piques himself for unde- 
viating consistency; which, in his relinquishment of office in 
1834, he made the turning point of his political life; the point 
on which his latest speeches, as a Conservative minister, agree 
to the letter with his maiden speech as a Whig débutant ; even 
here he has evinced no jeanteliioaiie share of that infirmity of 
purpose, and cloudiness of principle, which pervade his Irish 
statesmanship. His consistency on this appropriation question 
has been more in the letter than in the spirit. If parliament 
has no right to touch the surplus temporalities of a church, @ 
fortiori it can have no right to meddle with its surplus spiritu- 
alities. For an assembly of laymen, with a strong infusion of 
heretics, to presume even to conjecture the existence, or specu- 
late on the possibility, of this description of surplus, is, on the 
true high-church principle, a sort of impiety. Of all modes of 
legislative interference with a church, to meddle with its internal 
spiritual government, to dock its hierarchy, to declare and appro- 
priate a surplus of that sacred element or essence which consti- 
tutes episcopal consecration and divine right, seems about the 
boldest. Yet this is what Lord Stanley has done. His Church 
Temporalities Bill of 1833 extinguished ten bishops at a blow— 
declared and appropriated a surplus of episcopacy to the amount 
of 45 per cent. Even as regards the temporalities, his adhesion 
to the principle which he has enosen as the governing one of 
his public life has been more verbal than real. He has, on this 
point, at least twice sacrificed his consistency—once to humanity 
and common sense, and once to political convenience. In the 
abolition of church cess (1833) he extinguished, confiscated, ap- 
propriated to the pockets of the people 70,0001. of the Irish Pro- 
testant church’s annual revenue; for no other reason than that 
the payment of this '70,000/. was “a well-known cause of dis 
content,” a “source of continual irritation.” And in 1838, after 
battling the question for several successive sessions, he consented 
at last—against his judgment, against his sense of right, for ex- 
ediency’s sake, because ‘ he hoped it would lead to peace,” and 
tauaen after all that he had said about “ breaking the neck of 
resistance,” the neck of resistance was stiffer than ever—to ap- 
propriate 30 per cent. of the whole tithe property of Ireland to 
the private uses of Irish landowners. ‘The following broken- 
spirited declaration of surrender is an instructive comment on 
seven years of rigid, dogged ecclesiastical Conservatism :— 


“I think that 30 per cent. is too much, and for myself I would 
say that 25 per cent. is a larger allowance than I would have wished 
to have been given. I know, however, that we cannot argue a 
question of this kind upon mathematical principles. * * * 
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object to this measure. But the question for me to decide is, whe- 
ther I ought to resist this bill, and to perpetuate the existing sys- 
tem ‘and I confess that, after consideration, I will not take upon 
myself the responsibility of this course. It would be easy for me to 
vindicate my consistency. I might say, that from first to last, I 
had opposed injustice, and that no question of expediency should 
lead me to depart from the strict line of abstract principle; it were 
easy for me to say this, but in what difficulties should I place the 
country! And if I do consent to this measure, I do so for the pur- 
pose of supporting a dereliction of principle in the government to 
which I am opposed. When called upon by my constituents to 
explain my course of conduct, it would have been easy for me to 
say to those constituents, that I had been overborne by the govern- 
ment; that I had done all I could to throw an obstruction in the 
way of the plan — but I must also in justice have added, 
that I had also thrown an obstruction in the way of a settlement of 
this question. I prefer, therefore, to subject myself to some reproach 
from the public, rather than to endure the reproaches of my own 
conscience for having contributed towards the continuance of the 
dissensions in Ireland. * * * I am compelled to declare, in 
the face of the public, that the law cannot be maintained. I am 
compelled to consider what is the state of the Irish church, and 
especially what has been the state in which individual clergymen 
have been placed during the last four years. * * * I support 
the present bill, because, in the main, it leads to good, because I 
hope that it will lead to peace.” —‘ Tithes (Ireland), July 26, 1838.’ 

Taking all things together, it does not appear that Lord Stan- 
ley’s advocacy of the inviolability of Irish church property has 
either mathematical or moral consistency. It is true that he has, 
again and again, from the first hour of his parliamentary life to 
the present time, protested, with abundant energy and perti- 
nacity, against any, the slightest attempt to apply the funds of 
this extraordinary institution to their original and legitimate des- 
tination—the moral and religious education of the Irish people ; 
he has utterly repudiated, as “ pregnant with danger,” the “ doc- 
trine of proportion” between means and ends, as applicable to 
Irish ecclesiastical arrangements ;* he has staked and sacrificed 
official existence on the principle of maintaining the “ purity and 
integrity” of the greatest nuisance in the empire :—but he has 
not (we think the better of him for it) had the nerve to carry out 
this monstrous principle without some rather considerable deduc- 
tions and abatements. 

In leaving the subject of Lord Stanley’s Irish administration 
—an administration exemplifying every possible fault of judg- 
ment and temper; an administration in which one of the noblest 


* Church of Ireland, June 2, 1834, 
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opportunities a British statesman ever had was worse than thrown 
away; an administration whose mischievous consequences, both 
to Great Britain and Ireland, are even yet unexhausted—we 
would express, in terms as strong and hearty as any which we 
have nen in censure, our admiration of the one measure of real, 
wide, and enduring good which his government conferred on 
Ireland; and which, we trust, is destined, in its effects, to outlive 
the memory of all manner of arms bills and coercion acts. His 
ag of National Education, with whatever imperfections it may 

e chargeable, is, in its spirit and idea, among the very best 
things that any government has done in our time. It was a bold, 
an honest, and a generous measure; and, despite all the fana- 
tical and factious opposition that has assailed it, has proved, 
witkin wide and still widening limits, a successful one. We 
much regret that its author has, more recently, felt so little in- 
terest in his own work, and set so small a value on his best title to 
honourable fame, as to sit uncomplainingly in the same cabinet 
with men who insulted him by distributing place and power, in 
church and state, among its bitterest assailants. 

When Lord Stanley relinquished office on the appropriation 
question, in 1834, it seems to have been without any painful or 
humbling sense of the disastrous failure of his Irish government. 
Probably he was not of opinion that he had failed, but accounted 
himself rather to have succeeded excellently well in that grand 
object of British imperial policy—the “thwarting” of Mr 
O’Connell. The thought does not appear ever to have crossed 
his mind, as he retired from official life, that his name was, and 
thenceforward would be, disadvantageously associated with Ire- 
land; that Irish politics were not especially his forte; that it 
would be best for his reputation as a public man that the word 
Ireland should not be much in his mouth; and that the parlia- 
mentary discussion of Irish questions ought, for decorum’s sake, 
to be left as much as possible to others of his new party. So 
far was this from being the case, that he made no difficulty of 
accepting the office which Conservatism immediately awarded to 
him—a new office, made for the man and the time—that of 
Secretary of State for Ireland to the Opposition. During the 
seven years of his exclusion from office, from 1834 to 1841, he 
did the chief parliamentary work of his party on Irish questions, 
successfully using all the powers of his rash and ready tongue 
and despotic temper, to offend, alarm, and exasperate. We have 
already spoken of his course on the tithe and municipal-reform 
questions. When the settlement of these, tardy and incomplete 
as it was, seemed to promise Ireland an interval of political re- 
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pose, Lord Stanley’s most unfortunate passion for meddling in 
the affairs of that country must needs find something new to 
work upon—and he took up Registration. 

A more mischievous and oppressive measure than Lord Stan- 
ley’s Registration Bill of 1840—his own Coercion Bill scarcely 
excepted—has seldom been introduced into Parliament within 
our time. It was a very skilful and well-considered attempt to 
extinguish the people who, in former years, had given him so 
much trouble. It treated the franchise as a nuisance to be 
abated, and the pursuit of it, in registration courts, as a crime to 
be prevented or punished. Every ~ of the road to constitu- 
tional freedom was obstructed with difficulty and danger, and 
every slip had a penalty annexed to it. Complicated, prolix, 
and unintelligible forms of notice of claim, which only an expert 
and careful lawyer could know how to fill up; long journeys to 
county towns to show proof of title, whether questioned or not; 
costs, in case of failure before the registering barrister; costs 
again (doubled), before the judge of assize, should a favourable 
decision of the barrister be reversed on the objector’s appeal ; 
litigation, expense, risk, delay, vexation without end, strewed 
the path of the luckless aspirant for political existence. The 
measure was simply a new schedule A for the whole of the Irish 
constituencies. Under show of reforming abuses, it went to 
extirpate the franchise: the tares, indeed, were cut down—but 
with a reckless force of hand and sweep of arm which showed 
that the real nuisance was the wheat. 

This malignant bill, introduced early in the session of 1840, 
was pushed forward by its author with all the haste that the re- 
sistance of the government allowed. There was no stopping 
him. The ministers promised to bring in a measure themselves 
on the subject, but he could not wait. He was besought, again 
and again, to provide against the enormous diminution of the 
constituencies, which was foreseen as the certain and immediate 
consequence of his bill, by coupling with the stringent regis- 
tration law a liberal settlement of some disputed points in the 
franchise law. But to every suggestion savouring of delay he 
was inexorable: the case was too pressing, the abuses to be 
remedied were too frightful, for an hour’s loss of time. He was 
terribly in earnest about it. The question was one of the 
*‘ deepest importance,” the “ most vital interest;’ he was in- 
dignant at the efforts made to “ obstruct” him and his bill; he 
would not “allow the bill and the house to be trifled with;” he 
** stood upon his extreme right, and said, that this bill should 
not be shelved, should not be put off from day to day, but should 
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be fairly, fully, and dispassionately tried.”* When compelled 
to suspend operations for that session, he pledged himself to 
bring the measure forward again at the earliest possible period 
in the next session; which pledge he faithfully kept—again 
treating the subject as of the most vital and urgent importance, 
again refusing to have anything to do with the promised govern- 
ment plan for the removal of the abuses complained of, and 
again refusing to couple the question of franchise with that of 
registration. His bill of 1841 lived some months, and was at 
length (May 27) reluctantly withdrawn, in consequence of the 
agitation on the ministerial leads. 

In three months more, Lord Stanley was a cabinet minister; 
with an overwhelming majority at his command, ready to pass 
Trish registration bills, or any other bills that he might deem 
of deep importance and vital interest. And within three weeks 
of his taking office, Sir Robert Peel (September 20) declared, 
in answer to a question on the subject, that— 

“He certainly had no intention, at present, of bringing forward 
identically the same bill that had.been proposed by his noble friend 
the late member for North Lancashire; but that which he desired, 
and what he was sure was the object of his noble friend, as it must 
be the wish of the house, was, that some means should be adopted 
by which the admitted and notorious errors existing in the Irish 
registration system should be corrected. But, on the other hand, it 
was not his desire, in the attempt to correct those errors, that there 
should be a limitation of the franchise which was intended under the 
Reform Bill to be given. They would endeavour to attain these two 
objects. * * * He trusted that this declaration would be deemed 
satisfactory. There was no immediate intention of bringing forward 
any measure on this subject. He meant to take with his noble friend 
the whole subject into consideration; and he assured the honourable 
gentleman that, in any measure that might be brought forward, they 
should sedulously attempt to unite the two objects together— a cor- 
rection of abuses, together with the preservation of the franchise.” 


A direct confession, that Lord Stanley’s bill would have had 
the destructive effect which had been stoutly denied —that the 
two questions of franchise and registration ought to be taken 
together, which had been stiffly refused—and that the whole 
subject, urgent and vital as it was, could very well afford to wait. 

tT wo years later—not a thing having been done, nor a word 
said in the meanwhile, to revive the urgent and vital question— 
we find Lord Stanley himself explaining the anomalies and 
seeming dishonesties of his and his party’s conduct, by referring 
to the vast difference between moral and official responsibility.:— 
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‘‘That bill was, unfortunately, considered more as a matter of 
party contest than as a subject for calm deliberation. I admit, while 

regret, the circumstance. I brought forward the bill, I solemnly 
declare, with no party views; and never was I more surprised than 
when I found that il contested into an organ of fierce political dis- 
cussion. It was our duty, on succeeding to the government, again 
carefully to examine the provisions, and to consider the probable 
effects of that bill; and in that examination it became apparent to 
us that that measure, however it might have the tendency of reme- 
dying grievances, and of correcting frauds, would, from the state of 
the constituency in Ireland, have the practical effect of narrowing 
the franchise very considerably. * * * Seeing this, and being 
charged with the responsibilities of office—[Lord John Russell— 
‘That makes all the difference.’] Yes, sir, it does make all the 
difference. Being charged with the responsibilities of office, we 
were bound to look at the whole of the measure; and, thinking it 
right that it should be combined as a whole, and not dealt with sepa- 
rately, we were compelled to postpone it till, by the improvement of 
the Irish Poor Law, we could find a basis on which we could rely 
with more satisfaction than upon the present valuation, to test the 
right of persons to exercise the franchise.”—‘Arms (Ireland) Bill, 
June 16, 1843.’ 


In other words, Lord Stanley’s conscience is only to be bound 
by the special retainer of a seat in the cabinet. Official salary 
and patronage make “all the difference” in his views of moral 
responsibility. 

n 1844, after having slept on the vital and urgent question 
for three years, a bill is tardily brought in, combining the two 
subjects of franchise and registration—moved languidly through 
a stage or two—and dropped. And there, for the einai, He 
matter rests. 

We do not know that Lord Stanley himself has ever been im- 
plicated in a more shamelessly factious business than this. It is 
worth noting, that from the introduction of his Registration Bill 
—so malignant in its end, and so insidious in its means; so hotly 
ae by the opposition leader, and so coolly abandoned 

y the cabinet minister—we have to date the commencement of 
the present agitation for the repeal of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. For whatever may come of that 
agitation, first or last, Lord Stanley is, more than any other man 
living, individually and personally responsible. 


The infirmities of temper and purpose which have worked so 
much mischief in Ireland, have been twice inflicted on the 
Colonies—each time, with such result as might be exvected. In 
Canada, Lord Stanley put the finishing stroke to that series of 
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neglects, oppressions, and insults, which eventually produced 
rebellion and civil war; in the West Indies, he so bungled and 
marred the work of negro emancipation as to furnish the slave- 
owner with new arguments of the most persuasive sort, and in- 
definitely postpone the general extinction of slavery throughout 
the world; in New Zealand, he has brought to the verge of 
utter and irreparable ruin, the noblest and most hopeful attempt 
of modern times towards solving the problem of systematic 
colonization. 

At the period when he exchanged the Irish Secretaryship for 
that of the Colonies (1833), the aggrieved Canadians were not 
without grounds for the hope, that their complaints would find a 
more attentive and respectful hearing at the Colonial office than 
under any previous administration. The new Secretary had 
given no sign that he regarded the principles and spirit of his 
Irish government as applicable beyond the Atlantic. He had, 
in former years, shown clear perceptions and warm feelings with 
regard to that which was the main root of all Canadian grievances 
—the pseudo-aristocracy of the Legislative Council. And he had 
not evinced any such superstitious reverence for the Canadian 
constitution of 1791, as to warrant the expectation that he 
would be over-nice about sanctioning such modifications of it as 
the wants and habits of the Canadian people might require. In 
a speech of his earlier days of Whig opposition, he had said, of 
the obnoxious Legislative Council— 

“The Legislative Council was instituted to supply the place of a 
House of Lords. How ill that council has discharged that office, 
we may judge from the papers before us. The members of that 
council, upon every occasion, have enrolled themselves on the side 
of the government, and against the people. They stand as an im- 
potent screen between the government and the people. They neither 
repel the people on the one side, nor impel the executive on the 
other; but while they enable the one to maintain the war against the 
other, they are the means of keeping upa continual system of jarring 
and contention between the government and the people. This coun- 
cil is the root of all the evils which have taken place in the adminis- 
tration there during the last ten or fifteen years.” —‘ Civil Govern- 
ment of the Canadas, May 2, 1828.’ 


It was not till the speaker of these fine things became invested 
with those ‘‘ responsibilities of office,” which, as he has since told 
us, “make all the difference,” that the Canadians found that all 
this was but the “ fine foaming patriotism” (as Sir James Graham 
calls it) of a Whig in opposition, and meant, really and prac- 
tically, nothing. - 
Fortified by the known and recorded opinion of the Colonial 
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Secretary, the people of Lower Canada thought the time was 
come to push for such a change in the constitution of their 
Legislative Council as would go to “the root of all the evils” 
of which they had so long hopelessly complained. A committee 
of the House of Commons had, in 1828, recommended some 
change—the Colonial Secretary was understood to favour a very 
sweeping and radical change; and as the change, to be effectual 
for its purpose, must be such as to satisfy the people, the Cana- 
dian reformers thought the fittest preliminary to imperial legis- 
lation would be, to take measures for putting the imperial 
legislature in possession of the sense of the people—to adopt 
some formal and authentic mode of collecting and embodyin 
public opinion as to the precise What of the reform dealeod. 
Accordingly, the House of Assembly proposed to the Colonial 
Office, by address through their governor, that a “ convention,” 
as they unluckily called it, should be summoned, consisting of 
delegates chosen to represent the people on this particular point, 
in order to ascertain the exact kind and amount of organic 
change demanded by popular feeling throughout the province. 
The proposal was, certainly, a singular one; founded on 
American rather than British precedents, with more of demo- 
eracy in it than of imperialism. But it was not absolutely trea- 
sonable, either in form or intention, and was entitled to the 
appearance, at least, of a fair and respectful consideration. If 
it was a thing which no prudent statesman could do otherwise 
than object to, it was also a thing to which any wise statesman 
would be anxious to phrase his objection so as to give the least 
ossible offence. ‘To disappoint the House of Assembly might 
e judicious: but to insult them was mad. Lord Stanley, how- 
ever, was fresh from Ireland, Coercion and Arms Bills, and par- 
liamentary scenes with O’Connell; and the temptation to sa 
something smart and strong was too inviting to be withstood. 
He accordingly answered the House of Assembly with a neat, 
well-turned sneer at the extreme absurdity and impertinence 
of their proposal, and a significant threat of a coercion act, if 
necessary. He tells them, with happy sarcasm— 


**The object of this address is to pray his Majesty to sanction a 
national convention of the people of Canada, for the purpose of 
superseding the legislative authorities, and taking into their con- 
sideration in which of two modes the constitution of Lower Canada 
shall be altogether destroyed.” 


And he winds up a long objurgatory despatch with— 


_ “Should events unhappily force upon parliament the exercise of 
its supreme authority, to compose the internal dissensions of the 
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colonies, it would be my object and my duty as a servant f the 
Crown to submit to parliament such modifications of the charter of 
the Canadas as should tend, not to the introduction of institutions 
inconsistent with monarchical government, but to maintaining and 
strengthening the connexion with the mother country, by a close 
adherence to the spirit of the British constitution, and by preserving 
in their proper place, and within their due limits, the mutual rights 
and privileges of all classes of his Muajesty’s subjects.’’* 


Since the Canadian rebellion, Lord Stanley’s way of thinking 
on these matters has undergone a remarkable and edifying 
change :— 


“TI do not hesitate to say, that, greatly as I value the possession 
of Canada, important as I think it to be to this country that she 
should continue to hold under her control those great and import- 
ant provinces, yet I freely and frankly avow, that from the day on 
which this country should cease to hold Canada by the tie of the 


affection and goodwill of the great portion of its inhabitants, from 
that moment would cease my desire to retain it in the possession of 
Great Britain.”——‘ The Address, February 2, 1843.’ 


An important discovery, which, could he but have anticipated 
it by ten years, when the peace and good government of those 
on and important provinces were unfortunately contingent on 


is temper and discretion, would have saved thousands of human 
lives, and millions of British treasure. 


It must ever be regarded as a most unhappy concurrence of 
circumstances, that, at the period when public opinion in Great 
Britain was so far matured as to render the immediate abolition 
of slavery a state necessity, the Colonial Secretaryship should 
have been held by a man of Lord Stanley’s quality of mind. 
That great act of national justice, humanity, and policy, could 
not well have been done in a worse way—at a more lavish cost, 
or with a smaller return of good—with a more entire neglect of 
the real risks and difficulties of the case, or a greater superfluity 
of caution in providing against imaginary ones. Of some of 
Lord Stanley’s characteristic faults there are, indeed, few traces 
in his conduct on this question. We freely credit him with an 
earnest and unaffected desire for the welfare of those for whom 
he had to legislate, and a sincere sense of responsibility for the 
vast human interests so unfortunately committed to his charge; 
and in his negotiations with the West India interest and the 
colonial legislatures, he laid aside the petulance and hauteur of 
which Ireland and Canada have had such painful experience. 





* See the debate on “ The Canadas” of April 15, 1834. 
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But precipitane , vacillation, reckless waste of national wealth, 
an excessive solicitude to avert chimerical dangers, with gross 
improvidence as to an obvious, actual, and imminent danger, are 
conspicuous throughout the history of this wofully bungled 
business. A cruel injustice to the negro, a most serious injur 
to the planter, a grievous burden on the industry of the Briti 
people, and a heavy permanent discouragement to the yw 
cause of the abolition of slavery through the world—all these 
were combined in, or have resulted from, Lord Stanley’s mea- 
sure of negro emancipation. 

The two distinctive features of the scheme were the compensa- 
tion and the apprenticeship. Each of these went on a false 
principle, and turned out a failure. 

On the subject of the compensation, we have nothing now to 
add to the views stated in a recent number of this Review.* On 
any theory of the economics of slavery, and the relative com- 
mercial value and power of slave and free labour, this compen- 
sation plan was an absurdity. If, as the abolitionists contended, 
the labour of a freeman is necessarily, and under all circum- 
stances, twice as valuable as that of a slave, there was nothing to 
give compensation for: if, as the planters alleged, negroes 
cannot be relied upon to do the work of sugar plantations, except 
under the compulsion of slavery, emancipation, unaccompanied 
by measures for pouring into the West India Islands a fresh 
supply of labour, was virtually confiscation of the planters’ 
estates; and the only possible compensation world have been, 
for the government to take to the estates at the price they were 
worth before an act of the legislature interfered to depreciate 
them. The true subject of compensation was the diminution, if 
any, of the planters’ incomes—the injury, if any, to the working 
power and value of the plantations, consequent on a change in 
the social relations of the capitalist and the labourer. And the 
problem for the statesman to solve was, to prevent or minimize 
such injury, by prompt and effectual measures for ensuring the 
colonies an adequate supply of labour at reasonable wages. 

The apprenticeship system was likewise an absurdity. It was 
a scheme for extracting from the negro the old quantity of 
labour, without the old inducement of the whip, and without 
substituting a new inducement in the shape of wages. It pro- 
posed to train the negro to freedom, and form in him the free- 
man’s virtues of energetic industry, forethought, self-reliance, 
and self-respect, by placing him in a position which had the very 
essence of slavery—forced labour without an equivalent. It was 





* No, LXXXI. “ The Slave Trade and Sugar Duties.” 
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merely an awkward, ineffectual, left-handed sort of slavery, 

ced with the admission that all slavery is sinful. ‘The legis- 
ature, by one and the same act, declared it immoral to force one 
man to labour for the benefit of another, and enacted the con- 
tinuance of the immorality for a term of years. In its original 
form, this apprenticeship plan was, beyond measure, extravagant. 
The negro’s first taste of freedom was to be—a tax on his wages 
to pay other people’s debts. His first lesson in the ethics of 
social rights and relations was to be—compulsory liquidation of 
other people’s pecuniary liabilities. ‘This most extraordinary 
scheme was propounded in the following terms :— 


“‘T wish to leave it to the consideration of the house whether we 
shall or shall not call upon the negro labourer to contribute his share 
to the repayment of the sum advanced to the planter. It is quite 
clear that the repayment must be borne either by the produce of 
negro labour, or by the revenue of this country. It cannot in jus- 
tice be borne by the planter. One or other of those alternatives 
must be adopted. There is, certainly, a middle course, but into that 
consideration I will not at present enter. For my own part, I think 
agreat object will be gained by calling on the negro to contribute 
his share to the repayment of the advance. I think it likely that 
the negro will be encouraged to continue his industry and exertions, 
if, out of his wages for the fourth of his labour, some deduction 
should be made for the purpose I have adverted to. To tell him 
that out of the produce of the fourth of his labour something shall be 
laid up for that purpose, would certainly be more conducive to create 
in him habits pt jm sir and of self-deniai. * * * I, therefore, 
do not think that to exempt the negro from contributing his share 
of the repayment is by any means desirable.”—‘ Ministerial Pro- 
position for the Emancipation of Slaves, May 14, 1833.’ 


That is to say, Lord Stanley expected that human beings re- 
duced to such a state of helpless mental childishness as to need 
a twelve-years’ education for freedom (the term first proposed), 
would be able and willing to exercise the ‘industry and self- 
denial” of working a fourth part of their time, for twelve years 
om to pay a debt which they had never contracted. ‘The 
only possible effect of this device for the moral improvement of 
the negro would have been, that with every new accession of 
intelligence, self-respect, and moral perception, he would have 
seen the more clearly, and felt the more indignantly, the enor- 
mous wrong that had been done him. 

Throughout this business of negro emancipation, Lord Stanley 
was anxiously on the watch to avert a purely imaginary danger, 
and completely overlooked an actual and obvious one. He took 
infinite pains to provide against the exceedingly remote con- 
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tingency of negro turbulence and disaffection ; he was most 
solicitous that the redress of wrongs should not stimulate re- 
bellion: but, on the real, the urgent, the only difficulty of the 
case—how to get the old quantum of work done under a new 
state of things, how to make freedom grow as good sugar crops 
as slavery—he seems never to have opened his eyes. Actually, 
he did not think it mattered much, one way or the other, how the 
change might operate as regarded the sugar crops; though, if he 
had any preference on the subject, it was in favour of diminished 
crops, as being, on the whole, more advantageous for the colo- 
nies. In his speech introducing the measure he said— 


“ We are told that the effect of such a proceeding (emancipation) 
will necessarily be to cause a great diminution in the amount of pro- 
duction; that it will be absolutely impracticable to cultivate sugar ; 
that the colonies must be thrown up, and that nothing but ruin will 
ensue. So far as the amount of the production of sugar is concerned, 
I am not quite certain that, to some extent, a diminution of that pro- 
duction would be matter of regret; I am not quite certain that it 
might not be for the benefit of the planters and of the colonies 
themselves, in the end, if that production were in some degree 
diminished.” — Ibid. 


It does not seem to have occurred to this statesman, that diminu- 
tion of production and supply meant increase of price to the people 
of Great Britain, and that this increase of price would lead to dis- 
content and a cheap-sugar agitation; that the effect of diminished 
supply and high prices would be to render protective duties more 
than ever necessary, and more than ever mischievous and odious 
—to produce a state of things in which the relaxation of pro- 
tection would be a new stimulus to the slave-trade, while its con- 
tinuance is a standing argument for slavery. It did not occur 
to him that the diminished production of which he spoke so com- 
placently, would be about the worst thing that could befal the 
experiment of emancipation—the thing of all others that would 
render British humanity a warning, instead of an example, to all 
slave-owning nations. ‘That the conduct of this experiment 
should have fallen into the hands of a man who set out from the 
principle that short sugar crops might be rather advantageous 
than otherwise, was a national misfortune, the full consequences 
of which we have yet to feel. 

After this, it seems hardly worth while to say much of the 
details of the measure. ‘The whole history of the bill in its pro- 
gress rapa, parliament abounds in signs of the loose, shallow, 
unbusiness-like mind of its very clever author. Precipitancy, 


vacillation, and bungling are conspicuous at every stage. He 


began (May 14) with a fifteen-millions’ loan to the planters, and 
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a twelve-years’ apprenticeship for the negroes; the negroes to 
learn industry and self-denial by repaying the loan, in whole or 
in part, out of the wages which they were to earn in that one- 
fourth of their time which was to be their first instalment of 
freedom. In fact, the “abolition of slavery” meant, with Lord 
Stanley, very much what “ extinction of tithes’ meant—the 
continuance of the abolished or extinguished thing, under a new 
name, with a rigorous exaction from the parties aggrieved of all 
outstanding claims. A fortnight afterwards (May 30), it was 
decided that the negro mind did not need this very stringent 
discipline of industry and self-denial. The “loan,” as he drolly 
persists in calling it, was to be repaid, not out of the negro’s 
first earnings, nor out of “the resources of this country—that 
was an alternative which, as he had already said, parliament 
would not, of course, be disposed to adopt ;” but by an increase 
in the sugar duties, so ingeniously adjusted as ‘ not to affect the 
interests of the consumers in this country, while the revenue 
might be so increased as to compensate us for the loan advanced 
to the West India proprietors.” Within another fortnight 
(June 10), everything was changéd again. In consequence of 
*‘ having made inquiries,” which might just as well have been made 
before, the fifteen-millions’ loan was altered into one of twenty 
millions ; and the “ alternative which, as he had already said, par- 
liament would not, of course, be disposed to adopt,” was adopted, 
as, of course—the loan was to be “‘borne entirely by the resources 
of this country.” Six weeks Jater (July 25), the twelve-years’ 
apprenticeship was cut down to seven; and thus one of the 
lamest, crudest, and costliest measures ever introduced into parlia- 
ment passed into a law. 

We revert to the history of this sadly blundered business of 
negro emancipation, with deep and bitter regret—not unmixed 
with indignation, against the blunderer. We do not bring it as 
a charge against Lord Stanley that he has failed in the working 
out of a new and difficult experiment in social science, but that 
he does not appear to have troubled himself to know wherein the 
difficulty really consisted. The problem for British statesman- 
ship to solve was, not merely to emancipate certain hundreds of 
thousands of slaves in British sugar islands, but so to do this a 
to render British policy an example rather than a warning to 
all slave-holding communities—to demonstrate, in the facts and 
figures of the Price Current, the superior productive power and 
commercial value of free over slave Soho Do this—and there 
is an end of slavery, at once, everywhere, and for ever. Leave this 
undone—and the limited and partial benefit of the emancipation 
of our own particular British slaves is purchased at a price, in 
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the sum total of which the twenty millions form but an ineon- 
siderable item. Lord Stanley has not done this; for the simplest 
of reasons, that he never intended or attempted to do it. To 
demonstrate the superior productiveness and economy of free 
labour, is an object which does not seem ever to have been in 
his thoughts. So far from it, he was rather inclined to be of 
opinion that the inferior productiveness of free labour, and the 
consequently greater costliness of its produce, was a not unde- 
sirable thing to look forward to. He was “ not quite certain” 
that it would be ‘‘ matter of regret” for free labour to be unable 
to meet slave labour on equal terms in the market of the world: 
He rather preferred, of the two, that an experiment on the re- 
lative values of free labour and slave labour should. turn out in 
favour of the latter. ‘The result has hitherto corresponded but 
too well with the miserable theory. Owing to the negleet of 
those arrangements for the immigration of free labourers, which 
ought to have accompanied emancipation, our supplies of sugar 
have grievously diminished in quantity, and risen in price ; the 
people of Great Britain, after all that they have done and sacri- 
ficed, have still to make their choice between submitting te an 
oppressive tax on a necessary of life, and giving a new stimulus 
to the Brazil and Cuba slave trade; we are entangled in much 


harassing, angry, and futile diplomacy with slave-owning and 
slave-trading countries; and all the slave-holders of the world 


are taught, by our experience, to. held fast that gainful iniquity 
which we, in a fit of uncaleulating moral enthusiasm, relin- 
quished. Whether it be yet eet to supply this fatal omission, 
and whether Lord Stanley be the man to do it, remain to be 
seen. We hope and believe the former, but have great mis- 
givings about the latter.* 


As, in the business of negro emancipation, Lord Stanley 
bungled and spoiled a grand work of national justice and human- 
ity—so, in the case of New Zealand, he has, with an obstinate 
wrong-headedness, the animus of which is perfectly incompre- 
hensible, blighted the most promising experiment of em 
times in the great national -policy of systematic colonization. 





* Itis at least satisfactory to think that Lord Stanley and his present 
colleagues in office are not restrained from the adoption of measures which 
they clearly see to be imperatively necessary, by any scruples on the score 
of consistency, Witness the conduct of the faction on the question of Hill- 
Cooly immigration to the Mauritius. In 1840, they strenuously opposed 
Lord John Russell’s bill on the subject: in 1842 (being under those “ re- 
sponsibilities of office” which “ make all the difference,”) they adopted, with 
some alterations of detail, Lord John Russell’s bill, 
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It:would lead us too far—nor: is it necessary to an under- 
standing of the questions at issue between Lord Stanley and the 
New Zealand Company—to retrace in any detail the circum- 
stances of the settlement of New Zealand, previously to its an- 
nexation to the British Crown. It may be sufficient to remind 
the reader that in the year 1837 an association was formed, 
called the New Zealand. Company, consisting of gentlemen of 
the highest character and station, for the purpose of combining 
land; labour, and capital, in the systematic colonization of the 
New Zealand Islands. It was a fundamental part of the plan 
that.the land to be acquired by the company should be obtained 
by fair purchase from the natives; and further, that one-tenth of 
all land so one should be reserved in perpetuity as a pro- 
vision for the native chiefs and their families. During the two 
or three years following the formation of the company, coloniza- 
tion proceeded rapidly and prosperously, not only without the 
sanction, but in the face of every possible discouragement on 
the part of the the Colonial office. The company had obtained, 
by contract with the natives, a claim to large tracts of land 
{stated loosely at 20,000,000 of acres), and expended large sums 
of money in carrying out emigrants and establishing settlements. 
At the same time, much irregular emigration had taken place 
on the part of individuals and bodies unconnected with the com- 


ny. 

In the year 1839, it was determined by the Colonial office, 
that steps should be taken to legitimate and control the self- 
created colony, by annexing New Zealand to the Crown; and 
Captain Hobson was sent out with instructions for that purpose. 
The sovereignty of the Northern Island, in which alone the New 
Zealand tribes had ever been recognized as an independent 
nation, was obtained by a treaty with the chiefs, called the treaty 
of Waitangi (February 6, 1840); by which the chiefs ceded to 
Queen Victoria all their political rights and powers, and received 
in return the Queen’s guarantee, to themselves and their tribes, 
of ‘full, exclusive, and undisturbed possession of their lands and 
estates, forests, fisheries, and other properties which they might 
collectively or individually possess, so long as it should be their 
wish and desire to retain the same in their possession.” ‘The 
sovereignty of the middle and southern islands was assumed in 
virtue of the right of discovery. In pursuance of the instructions 
carried out with him, Captain Hobson, as governor of the 
colony, issued a proclamation (January 30, 1840), notifying that 
no titles to land would be held valid which were not derived 
from, or confirmed by her Majesty; but that, in order to dispel 
any apprehension that it was intended to dispossess the owners 
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of any land acquired on equitable conditions, a commission 
would be appointed to inquire into and report on all claims to 
land within the colory. 

With the policy of these proceedings we have here no especial 
concern. They are very severely condemned—we think, not 
on inadequate grounds—by the report of the Commons’ com- 
mittee. ‘It would have been much better,” say the committee, 
“if no formal treaty whatever had been made, since it is clear 
that the natives were incapable of comprehending the real force 
and meaning of sucha transaction.” All purposes of substantial 
justice — have been accomplished without the formality of 
any such document; and the unfortunate ambiguity of its phrase- 
ology— leaving it undecided whether ‘‘ collective possession” 
meant actual occupancy and cultivation in common, or merely 
territorial chieftainship—prepared the way for the growth of that 
dangerous notion on the part of the natives, a right of property 
in waste lands, which produced endless jealousies, quarrels, and 
litigation, and led eventually to the massacre of Wairoa. 

So far, however, as the New Zealand Company and the 
settlers holding under them were concerned, all previous errors 
of policy were cured, or intended to be cured, by a separate ar- 
rangement, designed to exempt them from the litigation and 
uncertainty of the Court of Claims, and to secure and facilitate 
the further progress of the great national undertaking for which 
the company was originally formed. In November, 1840, Lord 
John Russell consented to advise her Majesty to grant the New 
Zealand Company a charter of incorporation, on the basis of an 
agreement, the essence of which, as regards our present purpose, 
is contained in the following clauses :— 

“Tt being understood that the company have invested large sums 
of money in the purchase of lands in New Zealand from the native 
chiefs and others, in the taking up, chartering, and despatching 
ships for the conveyance of emigrants thither; in the maintenance 
of such emigrants before and during the outward voyage; in the 
purchase and transmission of stores for the public use of the settlers 
collectively on their arrival; in surveys; in the erection of build- 
ings, or the execution of other works dedicated exclusively to the 
public service of the settlement; and in other heads of expenditure 
or absolute liabilities, unavoidably required or reasonably incurred 
for the before-mentioned purposes ; it is agreed that an estimate be 
forthwith made of this outlay, under the different heads thus enu- 
merated. In making that estimate, no item shall be admitted which 
shall not be found to have been just and moderate in amount, and 
fairly demanded by the exigencies of the service to be performed. 

“ The above-mentioned estimate shall be made by one or more 
arcountants, to be named by Lord John Russell, and to be paid by 
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the company. His lordship would propose for this purpose Mr 
James Pennington, who should be assisted by such clerks and copy- 
ists as he might have occasion to employ. 

‘¢ When the amount of the above-mentioned expenditure shall 
have been ascertained, the company shall be secured by a grant 
from the Crown to them, under the public seal of the colony, of as 
many acres of land as shall be equal to four times the number of 
pounds sterling which they shall be found to have expended in the 
manner and for the purposes above mentioned. 

“The lands so to be assigned to the company shall be taken by 
them in that part of the colony of New Zealand at which their set- 
tlement has been formed, and to which they have laid claim in virtue 
of contracts made by them with the natives or others, antecedently 
to the arrival of Captain Hobson as her Majesty's Lieutenant- 
Governor at New Zealand. Within those local limite the company 
shall select the lands so to be granted to them. The selection is to 
be made within six months after the receipt by the Governor of a 
copy of this agreement. 

“ The lands so to be selected by the company, as last aforesaid, 
shall comprise all tracts to which any persons have derived title 


through them. : 
* % * * * » 


“The company forego and disclaim all title, or pretence of title, 


to any lands purchased or acquired by them in New Zealand, other 

than the lands so to be granted to them as aforesaid, and other than 

any lands which may hereafter be purchased or acquired by them 

— the Crown, or from persons deriving their title from the 
rown,” 


These terms were gladly accepted by the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and the charter was issued accordingly, in February, 1841. 

In the month of April following, Mr Pennington made his 
first award, of which we give the following summary, in his own 
words :— 


‘¢ It appears to me that the total sum in respect of their expen- 
diture, of which the right of the New Zealand Company is clear, and 
may be immediately admitted, amounted, on the 31st December last, 
to 132,982/. 9s. 8d.; and that the total sum, in respect of the expen- 
diture, of which the right to receive land must be reserved for future 
inquiry and consideration, amounted at that date to 116,276/. 13s. 4d.” 
—* Letter of Mr Pennington to Mr James Stephen, May 8, 1841. 


This award was handed to the company by the colonial office, 
with the following comment :— 


“ The result of Mr Pennington’s investigation is to show that, under 
the arrangement entered into with the government, the company are 
entitled to receive 531,929 acres at present ; and that they may here- 
after be entitled to a further portion of between 400,000 and 500,000 
acres of land. 
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“Lord John Russell will forthwith transmit to the Governor of 
New Zealand copies of Mr Pennington’s two reports, with instruc- 
tions to make to the agents of the company the necessary assignments 
of land, in pursuance of the terms of the agreement.”—‘ Letter of 
Mr Vernon Smith to Mr Somes, May 28, 1841.’ 


Most disastrously for the New Zealand Company, for the set- 
tlers under them, for numerous individuals and large bodies of 
individuals intending and preparing to emigrate, and for the 
general interests of the British empire as bound up in the cause 
of systematic colonization, Lord John Russell shortly after- 
wards went out of office, and Lord Stanley came in. ‘The con- 
sequence of which was, that, as late as the month of August, 
1844 (how the matter stands at this moment we are not precisely 
informed), the New Zealand Company was still without a title 
to one single acre of the land awarded to them under Lord John 
Russell's agreement of November, 1840. 

We cannot a in these pages to give anything like an 
adequate view of the mismanagement, ss re cruelty, and 


cold official insolence,* the records of which fill the three-inch 
thick Appendix to the Twelfth Report of the New Zealand 
Company ; but must content ourselves with stating, in the most 
— terms, the plea alleged for that monstrous breach of ~— 


th in which Lord Staniey has persisted, with immovable ob- 
stinacy, during the last three years. The ground which his 
lordship took was this:—that Lord John Russell’s agreement of 
November, 1840, was founded, not on the considerations ex- 
pressed in the agreement itself as above quoted, but on the im- 
plied consideration of the assumed correctness of an allegation 
stated to have been made by, or on behalf of, the company, to 
the effect that they i company) had acquired, by sialon 
from the natives, a full proprietary right to 20,000,000 of acres 





* The following piece of genuine Stanley catches our eye, as we turn over 
the leaves of the bulky volume above referred to. In answer to certain 
allegations of gross official misconduct on the part of Governor Hobson, 
involving shameful injustice to the settlers, and imminent risk to the peace 
of the colony, Lord Stanley— 


“ Thinks it enough to say that he must decline to vindicate to the directors 
of the New Zealand Company the conduct of an officer enjoying her Majesty’s 
confidence in the administration of the government of one of the colonial depend- 
encies of the British Crown: of his responsibility to the Queen and to parliament, 
on this subject, Lord Stanley is fully nace | to acquit himself. To yourself 
and your colleagues in the direction of the New Zealand Company, his lordship 
acknowledges no such responsibility.” 


This was on the 15th of Feb , 1843. The Wairoa massacre—the 
natural result of the acts complained of—took place in the month of June 


following. 
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of land;* that the agreement was intended merely to confirm 
the company’s title to certain portions of land already validly 
purchased by them ; therefore, that the validity of such supposed 
purchases must be investigated and ascertained, before the com- 
pany could claim a rood of land in grant from the Crown. A 
wider divarication between the text and the interpretation of 
a document cannot well be imagined. The text gave the com- 
pany a title conditional on their being proved to ts expended 
certain sums of money in certain specified ways: the interpre- 
tation made the title conditional on the legal validity of certain 
alleged transactions with the natives, prior to the period of New 
Zealand becoming a British colony; although, by an article of 
the agreement, all rights accruing from any such transactions 
were expressly abandoned. ‘The consequences of this enormous 
injustice, coupled with the false and mischievous policy of ac- 
knowledging a right in the natives to receive compensation- 
payments for lands never occupied nor cultivated by them,} have 





* On this subject, Mr Somes, the governor of the company, writes to 
Lord Stanley (January 24, 1843):— ~ 


“We probably stated to her Majesty’s government that our agent had made a 
bargain with native tribes under which we claimed some 20,000,000 of acres in 
New Zealand. But we say distinctly that never, at any period, or in any form, 
did we assert our ability to prove the validity of our purchases from the natives ; 
that no circumstance occurred in the course of that transaction which could in- 
duce us to believe that the validity of the purchases, or the extinction of the 
native title by us, was regarded as material by the government.” 


+ Of this absurdity—the very quixotism and fanaticism of legality, applied 
to tribes of barbarians just — to emerge from cannibalism—the 
Commons’ committee thus speak in their Report :— 


“ The evidence before your committee, both oral and documentary, leads to the 
conclusion that the natives of New Zealand, till they learnt to do so from 
Europeans, attached no idea of value to unoccupied land, and that though they 
had some vague notions of certain circumstances (frequently connected with their 
peculiar superstitions), giving preferable claims to particular tribes over particu- 
lar districts, yet, practically, the right by which territory was held was that of 
the strongest. Your committee need hardly point out the manifest absurdity of 
attempting to apply the notions of English law, with respect to landed property, 
tosuch a state of society, and the utter fruitlessness of an endeavour. to disen- 
tangle the complicated and conflicting claims set up by different tribes to wild 
land, this inquiry having to be conducted by Europeans, ignorant both of the 
language of the natives, and of their barbarous and superstitious customs, on 
which the claims to land very frequently depended. 

“The policy adopted of entering into such an inquiry, and of acknowledging 
the claims of the natives to payment for the unoccupied lands, has had eftects 
very injurious to the interests both of the settlers and of the natives themselves. 
With respect to the settlers, by preventing them for so long a period from obtain- 
ing possession by a secure title of the land they required for cultivation, it has given 
a most serious check to the progress of improvement. ‘To the natives this policy 
has been still more injurious ; it has created a strong feeling of irritation between 
them and the settlers, from the existence of which they cannot fail ultimately to 
be the chief sufferers ; the large amount of property they have received in pay- 

Vou. XL No. IL, 
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been beyond measure disastrous. ‘The company were dragged 
before the Court of Claims (the “court” being a gentleman who 
had shortly before been a country attorney in England), to 
establish a title which they had formally abandoned; the whole 
of their right, and the right of those who held under them, to 
occupy 4 foot of the soil of New Zealand, was made to depend on 
the issue of complicated and interminable investigations,* con- 








ment for land which was of no real use to them before, instead of being of per- 
manent advantage to them, has been speedily and improvidently consumed, and 
has only served to excite in them the passion of cupidity, and to produce quarrels 
amongst themselves, which, in one case at least, have broken out into open war. 
Even Mr Clarke, the chief protector, who has insisted so much upon their obtain- 
ing a very high price for their land, has admitted that the ‘sudden affluence’ to 
which they have been raised has had ‘an unfriendly influence on their moral im- 
provement.’ The worst consequence ofall, as it appears to your committee, of 
the course which has been pursued, is, that it has lowered the authority of the 
government over the natives, and given rise, on their part, to claims which it is 
greatly to be feared they will not peaceably be brought to forego ; and which yet 
cannot be allowed without the sacrifice of the principal means of promoting the 
advancement of the colony.” 


Contrast with this the wise and well-considered beneficence of the com- 
pany’s original plan of reserved-tenths for the natives in perpetuity. 


* The directors of the New Zealand Company inform us, in their Twelfth 
Report, that this court “sat for nearly two years without deciding a single 
case.” 


We extract from the same Report the following account of this tribunal 
and its modus operandi :— 


“The court consisted of a gentleman who did not understand a word of the 
native language. ‘The interpreter of the court held the office of sub-protector of 
aborigines, and in that character not only prepared out of court the claims of the 
natives against the company, but acted as their counsel in court. There has 
since been added to his functions that of arbitrator, to assist in determining the 
amount of compensation to be paid by the company to natives under decree of the 
court. He had been appointed, moreover, to the office of sub-protector of abori- 
gines by his father, the chief protector of New Zealand—a lay missionary, per- 
sonally and largely interested in whatever might affect the value of landed 

y at and near Auckland. There was no surer method of raising the value 
of land near Auckland—no more certain means of promoting colonization near 
Auckland at the expense of the company’s settlements—than by decisions of the 
Court of Claims adverse to the company, or by delay in coming to any decision. 

a fs * * a 


“The spectacle which that litigation presented excited a general ridicule. 
The claims and counter-claims, direct and intermediate, were as numerous as the 
considerations alleged to have passed, and the proofs of contract were various 
and conflicting. Some of the parties in this strange contention of private in- 
terests employed English attorneys and barristers ; one or other of the languages 
used was always unknown to one or more of the parties interested ; the very 
thoughts of the several parties on the subject of property in land were so dif- 
ferent as to be respectively incomprehensible ; the parties best informed on the 
subject in debate—the natives, whose law of real property was to be the guide of 
the court—never had any /aw of the sort, but only vague, diversified, conflicting 
customs ; and to crown all, the court itself, whose functions were really more 
important and more delicate than those of the governor, consisted of a country 
attorney recently imported from England.” 
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ducted through interpreters, into the precise legality of contracts 
which, fromthe nature and necessity of the case, must have been 
mostly made without the usual forms and evidences of legality, 
and whose subject-matter had never had a farthing of money- 
value until British skill and capital were invested in it. The 
natives, encouraged by the laxity of the local government—their 
cupidity stimulated by the prospect of gains which they had 
never before dreamed of, and their vanity flattered by the im- 
portance to which they were suddenly raised—advanced the most 
preposterous claims to compensation for the loss of rights which 
they had never, in any intelligible sense, possessed. The busi- 
ness of colonization came to a complete stand-still, the company 
having neither land to sell nor funds for the conveyance of 
emigrants. Large bodies of individuals in this country, after 
turning their property into money, and relinquishing their situa- 
tions with a view to emigrate, were subjected to distressing 
anxiety and ruinous loss while awaiting the slow decisions of the 
Court of Claims and the Colonial office. And the most just, 
humane, rational, well-conducted .scheme of colonization ever 
devised, was brought to the brink of utter and final ruin. All 
this, because Lord Stanley has a sharp temper, an obstinate will, 
and a bad head for business, and had somehow got the notion 
that he and the New Zealand Company were natural énemies. 
In all other respects,” say the directors, in their most melan- 
choly Twelfth Report— . 


“A remarkable success has attended your proceedings. The most 
sanguine hopes concerning the natural resources of New Zealand 
have been realized; your plan of colonization has found such favour 
with the public as to supply you amply with the means of carrying 
it into effect; no difference with natives, no disaster, no loss, no dis- 
couraging circumsiance, has occurred from accident, or from causes 
over which you had any control; the one all-pervading difficulty 
with which you have had to contend throughout, is the policy of the 
Colonial office and the local government, including their hostility 
to the company.” 


The later history of the question at issue between the Colonial 
office and the company may be told very shortly. On the 26th 
of April last, Mr Aglionby, one of the directors, moved the 
House of Commons for a select committee “ to inquire into the 
state of the colony of New Zealand, and into the proceedings of 
the New Zealand Company.” Lord Stanley assented. A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of fifteen gentlemen—ten minis- 
terialists and five members of the opposition ; the whole of the 
case was carefully gone into; and on the 29th of July, the com- 
mittee agreed to a report and series of resolutions, drawn up by 
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Lord Howick. Of these resolutions it is enough to quote the 
following :— 

‘“‘ That the New Zealand Company has a right to expect to be put 
in possession by the government, with the least possible delay, of the 
number of acres awarded to it by Mr Pennington ; that the com- 
pany has this right as against the estate of the Crown, without refe- 
rence to the validity or otherwise of its supposed purchases from the 
natives, all claims derived from which have been surrendered.” 

In other words, the New Zealand Company have been altoge- 
ther right, and Lord Stanley altogether wrong, from first to last. 
It is not often that a graver judicial censure has been passed on 
the conduct of a minister of state, than is conveyed in this resolu- 
tion. 


We have been led by the very great practical importance of 
the preceding topics, to review so much in detail the errors and 
failures of Lord Stanley’s official career, that we have left our- 
selves little space to speak more generally of his opinions and 
character as a public man. Nor does this greatly signify ; apart 
from his official position and powers, there is little in or about 
Lord Stanley to invite or reward the trouble of criticism. His 
showy and facile debating talent excepted, there is nothing in 
the character of his mind above the level of mediocrity—not a 
trace, either of intellectual originality, or of moral earnestness 
and dignity. We cannot find that he has ever expressed an 
opinion on any subject, which may be regarded as an addition to 
the world’s general stock of political wisdom and knowledge ; 
we do not know that a subject could be named on which any 
man would care to have his opinion. He owes the whole of his 
political importance to aristocratic birth, party serviceableness, 
and a ready, fluent, dashing parliamentary rhetoric. 

It may be worth noting, however, that Lord Stanley is largely 
possessed of that gift of self-contradiction, that talent of saying, 
unsaying, and re-saying things, according to the convenience of 
the moment—the sure token of a loose, shallow intellect, and 
blunt conscience—which is the most distinctive characteristic of 
the party leaders with whom he is now associated. Thus, he 
was once “ a warm advocate of the general principles of free trade ;” 
so warm, that he felt himself obliged to show cause, at some 
length, for admitting a special exception to his general princi- 
ples, by giving poor emigrants a legal protection against the 
frauds of shipowners and captains.* Since then, he has con- 





me See the debate of March 4, 1928, on the Passage Vessels’ Regulation 
il. 
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temptuously repudiated the general principles of free trade, as 
“absurdities” too gross to be “imputed even to honourable gentle- 
men opposite.”* More recently, we find that he “ admits those 
general principles of free trade”’ which Lord Howick had enun- 
ciated ; ‘everybody admits them ; the whole science of a statesman 
lies in knowing when and how far to apply them.’+ 

The subject of national education, in its relations to religion 
and the church, is another of those on which Lord Stanley has 
shown that confusion of ideas, that mutability of principles, that 

ower of digesting contradictions, which is the chief character- 
istic of modern Conservatism. We have already rendered him 
the meed of honour to which we deem him entitled for his well- 
conceived and well-executed plan of education for Ireland. But 
it does not seem that Lord Stanley is himself very careful of his 
honour in this matter; for, when a party turn is to be served, he 
is not too proud to coalesce with the bigots who once so bitterly 
denounced him, and enunciate principles which imply the utter 
condemnation of his own best work. In his speech on the edu- 
cation question of 1839 (June 14), a speech, by the way, almost 
as full of self-stultifying, semi-liberal concessions, as it is of high- 
flying extravagances—we find the following sweeping assertion 
of that ecclesiastical claim to the monopoly of education which 
he had, eight years before, so vigorously brushed aside; the 
difference being that, eight years before, he had been “ charged 
with the responsibilities of office ”:— 

‘‘ Education is not considered [by the constitution] as a thing apart 
from religion. It is not thought to bea thing apart from the na 
It is a business which the constitution and law of this country con- 
sider as the peculiar province of the clergy of this country, and as a 
s iritual matter to be entrusted to the spiritual Japeriatéasteaos of the 
clergy. 

Which he proves, by going back to “ the early times before the 


The following opinion on corn laws, of about the same date, is worth 
keeping on record :— 

“Tf 1 am not entirely mistaken in the view which I have taken of this subject, 
the great point is, to secure the corn market from all excessive fluctuations ; and 
this is the one point in which the present bill is notoriously and palpably defi- 
cient. Iam sorry to use such a word, for I haye a great respect for the right 
honourable gentleman who framed this bill; but I must nevertheless designate 
it by the title of a disingenuous bill. * * * Iam desirous that corn should 
be had at a low rate; but I am still more desirous that it should be had at a 
fixed and definite rate, and that it should not be exposed to those rapid fluctua- 
tions which are equally ruinous to the consumer and the producer. * * * I 
am certainly inclined to the opinion of those who abstractedly support a fixed 
permanent duty ; but feeling that it would be impracticable to carry such a 
measure, I feel that the next best plan would be to adopt such a scale of duties 
as would keep the price of corn as low as possible, at the same time giving to the 
agriculturist a fair profit."—Corn Laws, April 22, 1828, 


* Sugar Duties, May 12,1841. + Sugar Duties, June 17, 1844, 
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Reformation, and quoting the dictum of a chief justice of the 
reign of Henry IV, to the effect that “education is a matter of 
ecclesiastical cognizance,” adding — “ This is a doctrine as old 
as the history of the country, and it is recognized even down to 
the present time.” Yet, with a fine facility of self-contradiction, 
he immediately proceeds to say :— 

“‘T am not contending for the absolute control of the church 
over education, but that education, whether of the members of the 
church or of Dissenters, is not a thing apart from religion.” 


Notwithstanding which disclaimer, he does, however, directl 
afterwards, contend again for the absolute control of the chure 
over education ; quoting, from Chief Justice Holt, another judicial 
dictum, which, he says “ states in terms so clear and comprehen- 
sive, that it is impossible to improve them by any amplification, 
how far education is connected with religion, and how far, con- 
sequently, it should be connected with the church.” Holt, it 
seems, had laid it down, that, “without doubt, schoolmasters 
are, in a great measure, entrusted with the instruction of youth 
in principles; and therefore it is necessary they should be of 
sound doctrine; and, in order thereto, subject to the regulation 
of the ordinary”—i. e., as Lord Stanley paraphrases and explains 
it:— 

“¢ Schoolmasters should be connected with the established church ; 
they should be subject to the superintendence and spiritual control 
of the clergy of the establishment. Further than this I do not push 
the doctrine. Further than this I do not desire to interfere. I 
doubt not that some honourable gentlemen opposite think this is 
going far enough, and that it is going too far forsome of them. But 
whether, in their judgment, it is pong far enough, or a great deal 
too far, I repeat that, from the earliest times, this doctrine is sanc- 
tioned by the law and practice of England ; that it is sanctioned by the 
authority of the clergy, and sanctioned by a higher authority than any 
earthly judge. For it is a principle interwoven with and united most 
intimately with the affections, aye, with the convictions, of the people 
of this country. * * * It is impossible not to ask the house and the 
country to consider whether or not those great points of doctrine 
and faith upon which the several sections of the Christian community 
conscientiously differ, and which yet are so interwoven with the 
great scheme of Christianity, and are so important in influencing 
Christian conduct and Christian motive, that they cannot be over- 
looked by the church or blinked by the people, or be complimented 
away for the purpose of conciliating persons of various denominations 
and opinions—it is impossible, I say, not to ask the house and the 
country to consider this question in its connexion with points of 
faith and doctrine. For instance, the great scheme of redemption, 
the doctrine of justification by faith, the efficacy of infant baptism, 
the solemn mystery of the holy eucharist ; ae yet one and all of 
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these must be frittered away, one and all of these we must consent 
to cede at once, and put aside, as matters not to be treated of in 
public education, if we insist on adopting the government scheme 
of instruction. For, according to that plan, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Socinians, Quakers, and Roman Catholics—all those who differ 
upon any of these points, and differ conscientiously, are to be edu- 
cated together. * * * When I see that these are main points of 
Christian faith and doctrine, believing that by them mainly motives 
must be produced in the hearts of our children, I cannot, from any 
fancied seheme of conciliation, consent to put into the background, 
I cannot consent to treat as matters of minor importance, I cannot 
consent to treat as matters of indifference, or to put aside those 
principles which I hold to be among the fundamental doctrines of 
that system of Christianity which is the religion of the established 
church of the country.” 


Exactly what the bigots had been saying, for eight years past, 
(and not altogether without that show of reason which was 
utterly wanting in this case) of Lord Stanley’s own scheme of 
education in Ireland. 

It is not, however, for one mément to be imagined, from all 
this rhodomontade, that the church claims—or that Lord Stanley 
would sanction the church in claiming—* an exclusive right of 
educating the population of the country.” This pompous piece 
of sermon means simply nothing — except that the preacher 
wants to trip up the Neha of the Whigs. ‘To impute that either 
the church or Lord Stanley desires that educational monopoly 
which the constitution and law of this country confer—which 
Chief Justice Holt’s clear and comprehensive judgment ratifies 
—which is sanctioned, not only by the law and practice of 
England, but by the authority of the clergy; and not only by 
the authority of the clergy, but by a higher authority than any 
earthly judge—would be a calumny. So far from the church or 
Lord Stanley desiring anything of the kind, she and he are both 
perfectly satisfied with “that system of education which, from 
the period of 1834 down to the present time, has been carried 
on”—the system of dividing state support between the Church- 
men of the National Society and the Dissenters of the British 
and Foreign School Society. And he proudly asks, ** Has any- 
thing betrayed a wish that there should be the slightest partiality 
in favour of the members of the established church, in the ad- 
ministration of the grants under that system?” ‘That is to say, 
three-fourths of this elaborate and telling party speech are abso- 
lutely devoid of meaning or sincerity. 

en, in addition to the preceding hocus-pocus of extravagant 
assumption and self-stultifying concession, we find the author of 
the Irish educational scheme of 1831 objecting to the govern- 
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ment plan of 1839 (most mene by the way) that it hada 
tendency “to induce a general belief that, in the mind of the 
legislature, an equal degree of authority is due to all versions of 
the Scriptures whatever, and that it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference in what creed the population of this country shall be 
brought up ;” that it “ presented before the eyes of our youth, as 
of equal weight and of equal authority, matters which should be 
so carefully distinguished as distinct versions of the sacred 
writings, and essential differences in point of faith,”—we can 
only conclude, that Lord Stanley is a man who values the poor 
pleasure of making a good parliamentary hit at party opponents 
more than he does the honourable fame of the one solitary act of 
wise statesmanship which history will associate with his name. 


Our delineation of Lord Stanley’s political character would 
be incomplete were we to forget his recorded opinion—so char- 
acteristic of a despotic temper—on that fundamental point of 
public morality and constitutional law, the political freedom of 
the enfranchised, the right of the voter to his vote. It is true, 
that on this point, as on so many others, Lord Stanley had said 
very different and flatly opposite things at different times. In 
his Whig-ministerial advocacy of the Reform Bill, he stated that 
“it was one object of that bill to remove the influences,” not 
only of “ bribery and corruption,” but also of “ direct or indirect 
nomination ;” these influences were ‘unjust, and inconsistent 
with the principles of our constitution.”* And he vindicated, re- 
trospectively, the disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders in 
Ireland, on the ground that “ they were not politically indepen- 
dent—they were beings totally and absolutely dependent upon 
their Protestant landlords”—they were “ practicalls , in point of 
voting, nothing more than a part of the live stock upon the 
estate of the landlord.” + But we can scarcely be doing Lord 
Stanley an injustice, if, passing by these semi-liberal utterances, 
as words of course, we assume the following more recent opinion 
to be the real and final one; the genuine Stavley image and 
superscription is on every word :— 


‘¢ There is not in England this remarkable objection (which there 
is in Ireland) on the part of the landlords to the granting of leases. 
They have not the same aversion to the exercise of the franchise by 
their tenants, because, taking one with another, be they Whig, or 





* March 4, 1831. The next year, however (March 22, 1832), we find 
him vindicating the Reform Bill on precisely the opposite ground—that it 
would leave “an ample number of small boroughs over which 
influences of property might be exercised.” 

+ May 25, 1832, 
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be they Tory, be they gentlemen on one side of this house or gen- 
tlemen on the other, it is a matter of pride and satisfaction to the 
landlords of England that their tenants usually feel a desire to 
comply with their landlords’ wishes. I neither seek to deny nor to 
apologize for it, while I condemn the exorbitant or undue exercise of 
the power. For, if it be pushed to an extreme, it is known that 
when any man attempts to estimate the probable results of a county 
election, it is ascertained by calculating the number of the great 
landed proprietors in the county, and weighing the number of occu- 
piers under them.”—‘ Parliamentary Voters (Ireland), February 
22, 1841. 


Which is marvellously like saying that the English farmers 
are, as the Irish 40s. frecholders were (not quite truly) said to 
be—* practically nothing more than a part of the live stock upon 
the estate of the landlord.” His lordship’s exposition of .the phi- 
losophy of the franchise, the morality of landlord and tenant, 
proceeds as follows :— 


“T ask the house to consider the condition of the English land- 
lord. If he finds one, or two, or three of his tenants exercising 
their own independent judgment, and, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of their political views, taking an adverse course, it is under- 
stood, and creates no illwill. But if the English landlord found 
pre his estate a system of influence habitually exerted, by which 
all his tenants were prevailed upon in a body, and in every instance, 
to set themselves in opposition to his political views, an influence 
which he could neither avert nor control; I would ask, what would 
be the not improbable course which, under such circumstances, the 
English landlords would take? How could we blame the landlord, 
or . oes could we say it was unnatural in him to seek to obtain 
tenants under him whose influence would have no effect? Ido not 
think that there could be any great animadversion on the landlord 
who said, ‘I must have tenants who are not habitually subject to 
influence and interest habitually exercised.’ But the landlord might 
not go this length. He might be restrained by motives of humanity 
or of justice, or by consideration for his tenants, from taking this 
step, and substituting tenants who concurred with him in opinion 
for those who did not. He might say, ‘I have no quarrel with you 
as regards our respective positions of landlord and tenant; you are 
satisHed with me as a liberal landlord, and I am equally satisfied 
with you as an industrious and respectable tenant; but there is one 
source of irritation between us, which must exist so long as I perceive 
that upon all political occasions you are led to take a course opposed to 
that which I take; but this is the only point of difference between 
us; let it not interfere to produce any misunderstanding between 
landlord and tenant; but so long as it exists there must be irritation, 
and an interruption of the goodwill which is now maintained ; you 
may feel confident in me, and you know that I shall not dispossess 
a tenant who does his duty in an agricultural point of view :—let us 
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get rid of this franchise, therefore, and let us remove from between 
us this bone of contention.’ I ask whether, in England, this would 
not be considered to be a fair and liberal course toadopt? * * * I 
contend that this is the natural course, and one to which very little 
exception would be taken in England.” —Jbid.* 


We fear it very generally would be so considered by the 
order to which Lord Stanley belongs, and whose code of ethics 
he here undertakes to expound ; ut the frank avowal is his 
lordship’s own. ‘‘ Fair and liberal!” to treat an independent 
judgment in the exercise of a constitutional franchise and 
public trust as a nuisance—a thing tolerable, perhaps, on the 
small scale, in one, or two, or three instances—but to be got rid 
of summarily, franchise and all, in case of its proving infectious. 
He thinks it “natural,” too; which it is—in a sense—as all 
iniquity is natural, in the presence of temptation and opportunity. 
And this person piques himself on being a conservative, consti- 
tutional statesman, a proudly honourable man—a RELIGIOUS man, 
too; so religious, that he brings the “great scheme of redemp- 
tion, the doctrine of justification by faith, and the solemn mystery 
of the Holy Eucharist,” into his parliamentary harangues. Yet 
it is hardly worth while being angry with Lord Stanley. The 
fault is less in him than in us, the English people. Whether 
by Whig or by Tory, by gentlemen en one side of the house or 
by gentlemen on the other, under a reform act or under a charter 
—no country will ever get itself well and honestly governed, 
where public opinion tolerates “ great scheme of redemption,” 
&c., in the mouths of men who disdainfully trample on the rights 
and franchises of their fellow-citizens. 


Of Lord Stanley’s more especially personal qualities of ehar- 
acter, as exhibited in his parliamentary life, we need say little. 
They may be summed up in a word—schoolboyish. He is the 
clever, passionate, self-willed, tyrannical schoolboy of that de- 
bating club, the House of Commons. His highest idea of 
public life seems to be, making telling speeches, and gaining 
parliamentary triumphs over personal and party opponents. 





* Such is this Conservative and religious statesman’s respect for law and 
right, that he has publicly advertised his determination to evade, or violate, 
for the sake of his own landlord expediencies, any law which parliament may 
at any time enact for protecting the independence of the franchise :— 


“Tf we had the ballot, I will say, as a landlord, that I would not only see 
whether the elector dependent on me voted, but I would see him put the ticket 
into the balloting urn. I do not mean to say that this would be a desirable 
course of proceeding, or a course that ought to be adopted by landlords, unless 
ee ee But I, as a landlord, should be driven to that expe- 
Gancy, i a t were employed, in order to satisfy myself.”"— Zhe Ballot, 

une : 
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A showy, unscrupulous rhetoric is his highest intellectual gift. 
His ideas are uniformly poor and mean, as his elocution is 
vigorous and imposing. He has a fine talent for making himself 
disagreeable. It is observable of him that he never jokes, 
except ill-naturedly ; all his humour is ill-humour. Lord 
Stanley is a proud man, too; but his pride is without moral 
dignity. He throws about his words with a recklessness incom- 
patible with a high, true self-respect. He parts from the poli- 
tical associates and friends of his youth (June, 1834) with “ feel- 
ings of the deepest regret,” with “no feeling of unkindness, or 
want of affectionate regard ;” a month afterwards, he assails 
those friends with a speech full of “plunder,” “ spoliation,” 
“flagrant dishonesty,” ‘‘ petty larceny,” “ highway robbery,” 
“ shop-lifting,”  thimble-rigging,” —and all this, “from no 
motives of hostility towards his right honourable and noble 
friends, his late colleagues” — and whom he perseveres in 
‘“‘ honourable-friending”’ for years afterwards, as if nothing had 


happened. Hibs tastes in “ honourable friendship” are, certainly, 
none of the most delicate. At present, his chosen right honour- 
able friend and political chief is one whom he has insultingly 
complimented for “ the ingenuity and art with which he knows 
so well how to dress up a statement for the house”—a description 


which no man who respected himself would apply to the most 
insignificant of his “friends.” He has as little of the true pride 
of intellect, as of the pride of character. He adopts the Peel 
policy, speaks the Peel — eats the Peel pledges, and 
wears the Peel livery, as obediently (if not as patiently) as any 
of the regular Treasury hacks. The ascendency which the inge- 
nious and artful Premier seems to have acquired over this fiery 
spirit, shows that, with all his impetuosity of temper, his aristo- 
cratic Aauteur, and his rhetorical dogmatism, Lord Stanley is not 
at bottom a man of an independent mind. 

Lord Stanley’s success in public life has, on the whole, been 
commensurate with his ambition. He has been a Secretary of 
State in two cabinets, and a parliamentary leader, formidable 
alike to friend and foe, in the front ranks of two parties. Of his 
statesmanship, history will, however, have little to record, except 
that all the countries with whose aflairs he has been allowed to 
meddle—Ireland, Canada, the West India Islands, and New 
Zealand—have successively had reason to rue the day that gave 
this uncommonly clever man power over the rights and happi- 
ness of his fellow-creatures. 
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Arr. IIL—A Collection of the Public General Statules passed 
in the Parliament holden during the Seventh and Eighth Years 
of the Reign of Queen Victoria. London, 1844. 


J'O the bulk of the people, we believe the contents of. the 

volume which parliament adds annually to the statute laws 
of England are a profound mystery. “here is indeed a preva- 
lent notion, that out of an infinity of talk, two or three import- 
ant measures usually struggle into, existence, that a few private 
and local bills get through the costly ordeal of their mysterious 
birth, and that sundry millions of supplies are most religiously 
voted; but this is about the sum of the popular jempseariens of the 
doings of parliament. Comparatively little is known of the 
network of small law by which the business of life is silently 
trammelled. So much of the clamour of debate is evidently with- 
out a result or an object, that people are not led to suspect that 
anything effective can be noiselessly accomplished in parlia- 
ment. Nothing can be more erroneous: each session contributes 
above a hundred new statutes to the operative law of the land, 
many of which alter existing laws and affect large classes of 
society, and some directly the whole community. For lawyers 
only is there easy access to a knowledge of these new acts. 
They are either buried at the Queen’s printers, couched in a 
jargon unintelligible to ordinary readers, or briefly described in 
works like Tarrant Harrison’s excellent ‘ Digest,’ along with a 
shoal of other legal matter, at a cost which puts them equally out 
of the reach of the people. 

To remedy in some measure this defect, we will take a general 
view of the doings of the session, and endeavour to rescue the 
meaning of some of the more important acts from that obscurity 
of language by which their legislative design has been concealed 
from the public. 

We need hardly say how much there is in- the object and 
matter, as well as the style of statute law, which requires amend- 
ment. ‘There is, in the first place, no better evidence than our 
statutes afford, that a redundancy of words weakens meaning. 
Composition is generally clear and forcible in proportion to the 
brevity of sentences. ‘lrue it is, there is often beauty of style 
in amplification, but never strength. Short phrases and separate 
sentences are the fit medium of all strong thoughts and _ essential 
commands. ‘The Normans introduced, long words, and poets 
and comedians naturally adopted them. Imagery requires 
fulness of expression as well as richness of idea; but business 
does not. Saxon words form the business language of England ; 
and in it acts of parliament ought especially to be framed. This 
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truth applies even more forcibly to short sentences than to short 
words. Plainness of meaning is surely a main object in the ex- 
pression of laws which the unlettered are bound to know and 
obey as well as the learned; and plainness of meaning is almost 
identical with a separate sentence for each separate idea. Our 
statutes appear to be framed on directly contrary principles, and 
even in one of the shortest acts of the last session the confusion of 
style and misapplication of words has produced an effect opposite 
to that intended. In the act to indemnify persons connected 
with art Unions (cap. 109), the enacting’ clause is as follows :— 

“Be it enacted, &c. that all such art Unions, and all members, 
contributors, subscribers, distributors, or officers thereof, and persons 
acting for them or on their behalf, and all other persons acting as 
distributors of works of art as aforesaid, or persons acting under their 
authority or on their behalf, shall, so far as relates to persons other 
than members of the said art Unions, or persons acting on their behalf 
[quere, sub-agents ?] be discharged and freed from all suits, prosecu- 
tions, liabilities, pains and penalties, to which by law they may be 
liable as being concerned in lotteries, littlegoes, or unlawful games, 
for anything done or which may be done by them or any of them 
herebefore or before the lst of October next ensuing the passing of 
this act.” 


And here the clause ends as far as non-members are concerned, 
clearly rere. | them from liability for any sort of illegal 
gaming they may have committed or might choose to commit “J 
fore Ist October 1844. Then follows another long clause, giving 
the same immunity to members until July next, but restricted to 
illegalities ‘touching the purchase of any such pictures or other 
works of art or other sale or distribution thereof by chance or lot ;” 
a restriction which does not apply to non-members—the whole 
of this, occupying twenty-three lines, which fails in enacting 
what it designs, might be thus correctly expressed in a third of 
the compass :— 

Be it enacted, &c., that all members of and subscribers to 
the said art Unions be discharged and freed from all legal 
liability under the laws in force against lotteries and unlaw- 
ful games, for anything done by them in respect of the said 
art unions before the 3lst day of July next. Be it further’ 
enacted, that the said discharge from the said liability be 
likewise extended to any persons who have acted or shall 
act under the authority and in behalf of the said art Unions, 
not being members of or subscribers thereto, for anything 
done by them in respect of the said art Unions before the Ist 
day of October next. 


We cannot -load our pages with the grotesque vandalisms of 
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parliamentary literature ; but we commend the study of them to 
those members of the senate who deem it useful that their laws 
should be read and their labours appreciated. 

Any ready writer acquainted with his mother tongue would 
express and re-write all that is contained in the 1300 mortal 
foolscap pages, to which the acts of last sesion extend, in less 
than half their compass with great gain in force and perspicuity. 
We have taken the trouble of making a rough estimate of the 
number of words contained in these statutes, and find it amounts 
to 762,000! Now the whole Bible is comprised in very few 
more words; whilst the New Testament contains only about 
198,000. Thus the entire code of Christian law, with the history 
of its Author, is comprised in about one quarter of the words 
which the Imperial Parliament uses to express the laws it enacts 
in a single year! This is no fanciful evil of hypercritical birth. 
It is a very serious grievance, giving rise to constant and costly 
litigation. The confused and illiterate language of acts of par- 
liament, it is said, has not cost the people afflicted by falling 
within their operation less than a million sterling within the 
course of a few years. A learned judge not many years ago 
said, “God forbid I should be expected to understand all the 
statute law of the land!” But why is this? What conceivable 
exeuse can there be for not expressing with the utmost plainness 
that which the poorest and humblest subject is required to know, 
understand, on obey ? 

The defects of statute law seem to arise in a great measure 
from its magnitude. The public acts alone already fill five-and- 
thirty quarto volumes, measuring nearly three yards in thickness ; 
of which two feet only belong to the period from Magna Charta 
to the reign of George III; the subsequent six or seven feet of 
quarto law being the exclusive produce of the last eighty years; 
and of which about one-third part is the growth of the last twenty 
years. Of the number of individual statutes contained in this 
mass of typography we really can form no idea. . We have mea- 
sured the outside covers, but broke down in a patient endeavour 
to count the separate acts they enclosed by the time we got back 
to the beginning of this reign; after ascertaining, however, 
that our present gracious Majesty is already the parent of 805 
Statutes! Itis true that this huge pile of enactment is small when 
compared with the materials professedly used in its foundation. 
Commissions of inquiry, reports, accounts, and the whole mass 
of huge folios which decorate fifty yards of shelf in the Reform 
Club, and which are mainly the offspring of the reformed par- 
liament, could hardly be expected to produce less than a tithe of 
fruit. It would be improper to question whether the august 
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assemblies which have made the country pay for the collection 
of all this knowledge at an enormous cost, have read it them- 
selves? ‘The vacations are doubtlessly devoted to its perusal ; 
and the mind is lost in admiration at the concentration of analy- 
tical and intellectual power which, having first digested these 
leviathan tomes, can afterwards mould and enact laws for the 
empire at the rate of a statute per night! Deducting Sundays, 
Saturdays, recesses, idle Wednesdays, and countings out, from the 
interval between the assembling and prorogation of parliament, 
the real working days of last session were scarcely more than 
one hundred, during which one hundred and thirteen public 
acts were framed and enacted, besides one hundred and attr. 
seven private bills, or acts affecting local or personal interests ! 

The common law of the land consists of principles growing 
and dwelling in men’s minds from the heptarchy downwards. In 
the application of these great principles, the judges of the land, 
well versed and profoundly skilled as they are in the spirit of 
these great maxims, and the light of foregone judgments, are 
wont nevertheless to deliberate before a decision is pronounced, 
although the case may be one relating but to a single point in 
an individual suit where two persons’ interests are alone con- 
eerned. Considering that the bulk of the time of parliament is 
occupied by fruitless debates on vexed questions, the conclusion 
is irresistible, either that its laws, affecting millions, are made 
without its reflection, or that its members are miracles of mental 
power. 

In whom practically rests the power of framing laws is a 
question into which it would be foreign to our present purpose 
to enter. ‘That such power is not exercised by the automaton 
parliament in whose name acts are passed, is a matter beyond 
the possibility of adoubt. A deliberative assembly, working only 
the same time as the houses of parliament, could not produce 
above one-half of the statutes with which the country is now 
deluged, were they the most active inquirers and thinkers in the 
land. If the acts passed were the result of the patient reflection 
and informed minds of even a few patriotic men, adopted by the 
body on the faith of the character and capacity of the suggestors, 
the evil would be theoretical rather than practical. It is far 
otherwise, The statutes especially under this ministerial dy- 
nasty evince a spirit of crude and officious legislation, calculated 
to inflict serious evils upon the people. Whilst matters of grave 
importance are scarcely tolerated even in discussion alone, af- 
fairs which have always been left to the arrangement of the par- 
ties interested, and which naturally belong to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, are invaded by the restless mania of enactment, and 
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trammelled by go-cart laws, which would alone befit a commu- 
nity of children. 

We never happened to hear of any peculiar oppression afflicting 
merchant seamen, who appear to most people to be as competent to 
take care of themselves as the ordinary run of the Queen’s subjects, 
For some mysterious cause, however, they have been selected for 
the especial interposition of the laws, and a class of Britons more 
carefully enveloped in parliamentary pretection, whether at 
home or abroad, on land or water, never yet blessed their happy 
lot than Jack tars under the Spent | shelter of cap. 112. 
None of them are to embark henceforth without satisfying the 
solicitude of the legislature on eleven branches of their personal 
history, duly scheduled in the act in the form of queries,* which 
begin in the fashion of the church catechism, and proceed 
through the events of their lives at home and abroad, from their 
first birth downwards; and this being duly recorded, they are 
supplied with a register ticket. (See sect. 20.) Registered and 
ticketed, the sailor is so far ready to be shipped. and proceeds 
on board, where he might, but for the providence of parliament, 
expect to be allowed to make his own bargain with the captain. 
No such thing: five sections and a brace of schedules’ regulate 
and control this personal matter. ‘The very words of the agree- 
ment are ready prepared and enacted between them with a sort 
of tabular tail, recounting the above-named domestic and marine 
history of each sailor reduced to statistical forms,+ All. this is 
to be signed and attested and afterwards delivered to the comp- 
trollers of customs. 

We cannot undertake to give even a general outline of 
the kindness of parliament evinced in its minute regulation 
of the terms of the contract to be henceforth made between 
the parties. The general wisdom of the interference may be 
gathered from this brief selection:—First, the agreement em- 
powers the master to reduce the wages agreed upon in proportion 
to the incompetency of the sailor for the duty he is to perform. 
The mode of recovering wages under 20/. is by summary jurisdic- 
tion on application to any single justice of the peace, who in case 
of contested right of reduction is of course to be sole judge of 
naval competency! (See sect. 15.) Secondly, the exact wages 
are to be stated in the agreement, which wages the legislature 
allows the seaman to fix for himself, but expressly forbids him to 
forego any claim “to salvage or reward for salvage services,” 
and no agreement to forego it shall be valid or binding, however 
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+ What a store of fresh food for the ‘ Statistical Society !’ 
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willingly he may “consent or promise” to do so. Other clauses 
follow, which may possibly be more useful than vexatious in 
their operation, designed to enforce precautions against scurvy, 
by prescribing the quantity of sugar and vinegar to be given, 
under penalties, when the crew anit been ten days on salt 
meat. Seaport tradesmen and lodging-house rg? cag next 
fall within the discursive operation of legislation for sailors ; 
and it is enacted that “no debt exceeding 5s. incurred by 
any seaman after he shall have engaged to serve, shall be 
recoverable until the service agreed for shall be ended; nor 
shall it be lawful for any keeper of a public house, or of 
a lodging house for seamen, to detain any chest, tools, or other 
property of any seaman for any debt alleged to have been con- 
tracted by him ;” and only by going before a justice of the peace 
can the creditor enforce his right of lien in any case against any 
seaman, whether engaged or not.* (See sect. 10.) 

We need hardly say that this right of lien is one of the oldest prin- 
ciples of the common law of England, and one uniformly respected 
by the custom of the country and all courts of justice until in- 
fringed by the act before us. It will also result, from this headlong 
violation of the law of contracts, either that no seaman in service 
will be enabled to obtain a day’s credit for any lodging or other ac- 
commodation he may require, however long a vessel may remain 
in port, or the dealer will be at his mercy for payment. 

his act purports to afford all due encouragement and protection 
to seamen, and to promote their increase; since the “ prosperity, 
strength, and safety of this united kingdom and her Majesty’s 
dominions do greatly depend on a large, constant, and ready 
supply of seamen.” It may be that some defects have at- 
tended the system of the merchant navy service; but does it fol- 
low that the first series of regulations submitted to parliament 
are a fit and proper remedy, simply because they may appear to 
remove those defects? Supposing even they answer the end 
in this case— which we are far from admitting— may not 
other grievances of greater weight be created? Is there no evil 
in a minute interference with matters ordinarily left to the man- 
agement of those they concern? Is there no grievance to the 
subjects of a free state in being harnessed and harassed by the 
meddlesome legislation of a body so eminently incompetent to 





* There would have been some propriety in this regulation if confined to 
the recovery of debts contracted for intoxicating liquors, but a law which 
deprives the creditor in every case of all security, renders the debtor an 
outcast. Under the new act, a sailor, when his money is gone, will have no 
refuge but in the lowest class of dens, where he may in a moment be robbed 
of the contents of the chest so anxiously protected by the legislature. 

Vou. XLIL No. II. Z 
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understand the minutiz of crafts and the thousand considerations 
which spring from the ramified relations, claims, duties, and di- 
versities which pervade the vast world of working life? In all 
cases legislation, which affects large branches of industry or com- 
merce, can alone be warrantably applied after long, patient, and 
well-instructed reflection. Laissez faire is the life-spring of in- 
dustry—the soul and spirit of a trading people; all laws affect- 
ing it are and must be restrictions—restrictions justified alone by 
the grave necessity which evokes the interposition of law, and 
by the wisdom, prudence, and adaptation of the remedy it ap- 
plies. But in what terms shall a free nation speak of the spirit 
and judgment of a parliament which, to the already fettered 
condition of a mighty arm of England’s greatness, gravely adds a 
tissue of petty regulations in utter disregard of all established 
law and of wa ee. and of mercantile freedom, for which = 


dents alone exist in our foundling hospitals and infant schools ! 
In the management of the royal navy, or in the direction of any 
national establishment, this species of minute legislation might 
possibly be justified; but towards a pure branch of the private 
trade of the country, we believe this act to be replete with arbi- 
trary and vicious interference. 

The act for registering and regulating joint-stock companies 


(cap. 110), is to some extent of the same genus. ‘True it is, 
that a new feature in commerce requires some prudent mould- 
ing into an expedient and fixed shape for the general good; but 
here again occurs the necessity of restricting interference within 
the smallest practicable limits consistently with the object in 
view, lest we break down that self-dependence which is the back- 
bone of freedom and weal in a commercial country, which nerves 
and empowers enterprise, and fits men to meet for themselves those 
myriad contingencies which no law can foresee, and for which no 
fixed rules can provide. This principle is infringed by the act we 
have cited, which requires every ree of settlement of every joint- 
stock company to make provision for thirty-eight purposes set forth 
in aschedule to the act. Not only the companies, and a variety of 
particulars concerning them, but all the bye-laws they may make, 
are to be registered at the Board of Trade. Cap. 113 is another 
act for putting joint-stock banks into leading strings. There 
is too much of centralization in all this for the welfare of an inde- 
pendent people, who do not desire that parliament should supplant 
all forethought and prudence on their part by its officious spirit 
of unbveonl regulation. Caveat emptor is a good maxim, and 
provides a far better preventive of possible fraud than a cartload 
of statutes. 

There are, it is true, some useful provisions in these acts, and 
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in others of the hundred and thirteen with which parliament had 
this year enlarged our existing stock; but we are constrained 
to say that two-thirds of the acts of last session, on a moderate 
estimate, are either the offspring and continuance of existing 
abuses, or intrinsically worthless. The omissions, moreover, 
render certain frivolous objects of enactment more glaring and 
obnoxious. Whilst local courts and prompter justice for a 
million creditors are postponed sine die, an act is passed to im- 
prove the regulation of bailiffs in inferior courts, and to meta- 
morphise a presiding chairman into an assistant judge at one 
court of quarter sessions. The enormous restrictions on trade 
remain; but there is especial legislation to reduce (not abolish) 
the tax on vinegar, and the excise on flint glass (cap. 28); and 
to provide for the sweeping of Trafalgar square. (Cap. 60.) 

The Dissenters’ Chapel Act is a valuable measure of legisla- 
tion, for which great credit is due both to Whig and ‘Tor 
leaders; and the Election Committee Act, and the Bank 
Charter and Poor Law Amendment Acts, have at least useful 
aims. The Indemnity Acts, to relieve the lordly gamblers 
of the turf, were worthy of the most profligate and venal times 
which ever disgraced parliament; but comment upon these would 
lead us far from our presentdesign. We proceed to our task of 
analysis :— 


PUBLIC ACTS OF 71H ann 8tH VICTORIA. 


ANNIS, 1843-4. 


To enlarge powers This act increases the 
of Commissioners of powersgivenby 4th & 5thVict., 
Woods to raise Money ©: 40. It enables the Bank of 
Sor castaln Imevove- England to lend money to the 

in th ur Commissioners on the mort- 

ments in the Metro- gage of the lands belonging 

polis.—T'o take effect to the Crown, for the purpose 

Jrom the 5th March, of carrying out the improve- 

1844, ments and new streets in the 

metropolis, limiting such loan 

to 250,000/. It incorporates the Commissioners of the Woods and 
Forests for this purpose. 


IT, §5 ‘ For the speedier The effect of this act is to 
Trial of Offences on enable such offences to be 
the Hich Seas. — ‘tied by the Judges of Assizes 
Idem we and others, wherever the of- 

: fenders are committed to cus- 
tody ; and no special commission for the purpose is any longer necessary. 


III, § 6 .  Tostay Proceedings The effect of this act was 
in certain Qui Tam te relieve = — who -" 

: : fallen under the scope o 

— ~— Queen Anne’s Act against 

a gaming (which includes cer- 
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parties than those who were actual losers. 
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tain bets on the turf), wherever such actions had been begun by other 


Such actions were to be 


stayed, however, only for three calendar months ; and the act expires with 


the session. 


IV, § 26 


VIII, §2 


TX, § 81 


For Transfer of 34 
per cent. Annuities, 
1818, into 3/. 5s. per 
Cents., and New 3 per 
cent. Annuities. 


Similar Act. 


To make Exchequer 
Bills to the amount of 
8,000,002. 


To indemnify Wit- 
nesses who give Evi- 
dence about Gaming 
Transactions. 


To recover by sum- 
mary process small 
Sums due to the 
Teachers of Irish 
Schools. — The five 
preceding Acts take 
effect from the 22nd 
March, 1844. 


For punishing Mu- 
tiny and paying the 
Army. — From the 
2nd April, 1844, 


To indemnify Per- 
sons who have omitted 
to qualify themselves 
for Offices and Em- 
ployments.— Idem. 


A committee had been ap- 
pointed to examine into these 
transactions. 


This is the annual act, 
without which a standin 
army is illegal. The number 
of the forces adjudged neces- 
sary this session is 100,295, ex- 
clusive of the Queen’s troops 
in the East Indies. 


This is an annual act also, 
which in effect prolongs the 
time for a year, during which 
these qualifications may be 
completed without forfeiture 
of office. To make the same 
act at once perpetual would, 


it appears, be too great a concession to the principle of universal toleration. 


XI, § 71 


For the regulation 
of H.M. Royal Ma- 
rine Forces while on 
shore.—Idem. 


The Annual Mutiny Act. 
This and the two precedin 
acts might have been renew 
in ten lines, They now occupy 


100 pages an annual benefit to 


the Queen’s printers. 
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XII,§2l_. To amend the Law _This is a sort of rider to the 
of International Copy- “ Copyright Amendment Act”’ 
right.— From 10th (5 and 6 Vict., c. 45.) It 
May, 1844 repeals the previous Act of 

Y ; 1 and 2 Vict., c. 59, and 

enacts in its stead that the Queen may by order in council direct the 
eriod during which foreign authors, &c., shall have privilege of copyright 
ie their works in England; such period not to exceed that of the same 
privilege then enjoyed by British authors. All enactments also in force 
az to Prints, Sculptures, and Dramatic pieces, shall likewise apply to 
similar foreign productions ; subject to the provisions of such asker in 
council, and to the registry of all works and productions, together with 
the names of the authors (unless anonymously published), at the Company 
of Stationers, to whom a copy of oak works shall be presented. If the 
work be anonymous, provision is made for the registry of the publisher's 
name only on his behalf. Registry to be prima facie proof of rightful first 
publication. The act also prohibits the importation here of any foreign 
work printed in a third country, of which the original author has obtained 
the entry here. So that Belgian piracies of Parisian books having copy- 
right here are now contraband. The copies presented to the Stationers’ 

Company are to be afterwards, within a month, deposited at the British 

Museum. No order in council to have effect unless reciprocal protection 

of copyright for British works in the foreign country be first secured and 

stated in the order. 


XITI,§5 . Extends time for 
conveying Encroach- 
mentsand settling Dis- 
putes in the Forest of 
Dean, till the Ist of 
Jan., 1845. — From 
May 10, 1844, 


For the ir, Sod 


18,407,3001. by Ex- 
chequer Bills.—Jdem. 


To amend the Laws The chief features of this 

relating to Labour in ¢t, divested as it was, by the 

Factories. From ay of the ———— —_ 

its designs against the free- 

October 1, 1844. dom of yt are as fol- 

lows: — The sub-inspectors 

are to have power to enter factories at all hours of the day or night ; to 
take with them the certifying surgeon and a peace-officer ; to inspect re- 
gisters, and to examine ehildren. § 3—A new central office for the 
inspectors to be opened in London. § 5.—Appointment of surgeons is 
vested in the inspectors. § 8 and 9.—There are many detailed rules for 
the granting of surgeons’ certificates as to age, &c. § 10 to § 17.—Clauses 
follow whic sepaiete the whitewashing, attention to machinery, &c. 
Accidents and notification of them are provided for. Registers are to be 
regularly kept after a prescribed form. § 27.—In which the childrens’ 
names, ages, and hours of work, with some general particulars, are re- 
quired to be entered. The proprietors are required to send the inspector 
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extracts from these registers, and any other information he may require, 
but such information so sent not being in the register, is made inadmis- 
sible against the proprietor as evidence in any proceeding against 
him. § 27.—Children may be employed as soon as they have com- 
leted their eighth year, but not sooner. It was previously nine. 
hilst under thirteen years old they must work only six hours 
and thirty minutes in one day, unless they dine at one, in which 
ease they may work seven hours. The limit was previously eight 
hours. But where young persons (above thirteen and under eighteen 
years of age), work ten hours per day, in such cases children may also 
work ten hours on each alternate day of the week, provided that the parent 
cause the child to attend to be instructed for not hen than five hours on 
each day preceding such employment, Sundays excepted. Notice to be 
sent to the inspector ofsuch arrangement, and certificates of school attend- 
ance are required. § 31.—It thus follows that though there is no prohi- 
bition against the working of young persons for full time, an inducement 
is held out to restrict their labour to ten hours, by enabling the employ- 
ment of children for that period where it is so restricted. The previous 
law limiting their labour to twelve hours per day, with prohibition of 
night work (3 and4 Wm. IV,c. 109, § 2), remains, however, in force, with 
additional provisions for working to make up for lost time under strict 
limitations. § 33 and 34.— Additional regulations asto holidays and meals 
follow. Then come the new school clauses. They provide that the children 
(that is, under thirteen), shall attend ‘some school” for the three hours 
in every working day, between eight and six o'clock, provided he 
shall attend school after one o’clock,in which case two and a half hours’ 
attendance suffices. The inspector may require the proprietor to pay 
a sum not exceeding twopence per week towards the expenses of this 
education. The following provision is then made for the adequacy of the 
instruction to be given. If the inspector or sub-inspector “shall be of 
opinion that any schoolmaster who grants certificates of the school attend- 
ance of children employed in a factory, is unfit to instruct children by 
reason of his incapacity to teach them to read and write from his gross 
ignorance, or from his not having the books and material necessary to teach 
them reading and writing, or because of his immoral conduct, of his con- 
tinued neglect to fill up the certificates,” &c., then the inspector may annul 
the certificates granted by such disqualified teacher. § 39.—Anything 
short of immorality and “gross ignorance” in the instructor, passes 
muster by law. Complaints, when brought for infraction of rules, are to 
be preferred within two months of the perpetration of them. § 44.—Arbi- 
trators may be appointed to examine the state of —s and decide 
on the possibility of fencing it when complaints have been alleged on that 
score. § 43,.—There are several minor regulations as to the mode of en- 
forcing penalties and summoning offenders and witnesses. 


XVI,§14 . Toamend the Laws _ This act alters certain du- 
relating to Customs. poy a by -  * 6 Vict. 

—F ; ce. 47, foreign coffee being re- 

ga the 6th June, duced from 8d. to 6d. ; Ib., 

f cocoa from 4d. to 2d. The 

excise duty on flint and cut 

glass imported reduced from 1/. to 7s. per ewt ; vinegar from 18. 18s. to 
4l. 4s. per tun; currants from 1/. 2s. 2d. to 15s. perewt. The duty on 
alpaca and lama wools and olive oil in flasks is repealed. Tobacco stalks 


are to be deemed tobacco. 100/. is imposed on persons smuggling on board 
foreign mail packets. Persons, upon a second conviction for an offence 
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against the customs, may be imprisoned and kept to hard labour from six 


to twelve months. 


XVII, § 5 


XVIII, §8 


XIX, § 10 


XX, §4 


XXIJ, § 10 


For giving addi- 
tional powers to the 
Commissioners __ for 


the Relief of her Ma- 


jesty’s Colonies and 


Plantations in the 
West Indies.—Jdem. 


To remove doubts 
as to the power of ap- 
pointing and contirm- 
ing the Sentences of 
Courts- Martial in the 
East Indies.—Idem. 


To regulate the Bai- 
liffs of inferior Courts. 


—LIdem. 


Toamend an Act of 
the Ist and 2nd years 
of her present Majes- 


ty for securing the 
Debt due by the City 
of Edinburgh to the 
Public.—Jdem. 


To reduce Stamp 
Duties in Policies of 
Sea Insurance ; to re- 
»eal Duties on certain 
ie, and the Law 
requiring Public No- 
taries in Ireland to 
deliver Account of 
Bills and Notes noted 
by them.—Idem. 


The new stamp duties on sea 
insurances range from 3d. 
where the premium does not 
exceed 10 per cent. on the 
sum insured, to 4s. where it 
exceeds 50s. percent. It also 
materially reduces the stamp 
duty on all common agree- 
ments, which is now lowered 
to 2s. 6d. on the same amounts, 
—— 1. under 65 Geo. 

II, c. 184. They may be 
stamped fourteen days after 


signature without penalty. Proxies, moreover, to vote at joint-stock com- 
panies’ meetings are treated as powers of attorney, and charges the letter or 
power‘appointing them with a stamp of 2s. 6d., imposing a —e of 502, for 


voting without a stamped power. The chief object o 
enable English underwriters to compete with foreign 


this act was to 
The stamp duty 


upon fire assurances (a bonus to improvidence) is left untouched. 


7and8 Vic. 
XXII, § 19 


To amend the Laws 
for preventing Frauds 


This act reframes the regu- 
lations for marking standard 





XXIII, §2 . 


XXIV, §5 
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and Abuses in mark- 
ing Gold and Silver 
in England.—From 
4th July, 1844. 


To continue the Act 
for the better Punish- 
ment of Assault in Ire- 
land for Five Years. 


— Idem. 


For abolishing the 
Offences of Regrating, 
Forestalling, and En- 
grossing ; and for re- 
pealing certain Sta- 
tutes passed in re- 
straint of Trade.— 
Idem. 


gold and silver wares, and in- 
icts new penalties on coun- 
terfeit marks. 


Not only by statute, but by 
common law, it was hitherto 
a criminal offence to buy 
goods on their way to market 
with a view of reselling at an 
enhanced price. A variety of 
similar enactments and laws 
(some to regulate prices and 
wages) remained in force up to 


the passing of this act, which repeals no less than 38 acts, and also abolishes 


the common law offences. 


This is done in conformity with the advice of 


the Criminal Law Commissioners, who have exhumed many equally feudal 


statutes. 


XXV, § 15 


XXVII,§2. 


To repeal the Duty 
of Excise on Vinegar, 
and to make the Du- 
ties and Drawbacks 
now payable on Flint 
Glass the same as on 
Bottle Glass.—Idem. 


To authorise her 
Majesty to carry into 
immediate execution, 
by Orders in Council, 
any Treaties for the 
Suppression of the 
Slave Trade.— Idem. 


To explain and 
amend an Act for ex- 
tending to Ireland the 
provisions of the Act 
for the Limitation of 
Actions and Suits re- 
lating to Real Pro- 
perty.—Idem. 


An act framed solely to re- 
medy a blunder in a former 
act, 
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This was the act which 
gave rise to the recent discus- 
sions, and the schism in the 
ministerial ranks upon the 
amendment of Mr Miles. It 
fixes the duties payable on 
slave-grown brown or musco- 
vado or clayed sugars not refined at 3/.3s. per ewt.; but ifof the growth of 
British possessions either in America or the East India Company’s terri- 
tory, at 1/. 4s. ; and on Chinese and all such sugars as are imported from 
foreign countries, which her Majesty in council shall declare to be admis- 
sible as not being the produce of slave labour, at 1/. 14s. per cwt. Cer- 
tificates of the origin of the sugars imported are required by the act. This 
takes effect on the 10th of Nov. £3,000,000 are empowered to be raised 
by exchequer bills to supply the public service. 


XXIX, § 2 


XXVIII,§ . To grant certain 
Sugar Duties to her 
Majesty, until 5th 
July, 1845.—From 
10th Nov. 1844. 


Toextend the 9 Geo. 
IV, c. 69, for the more 
effectual Prevention of 
Persons going armed 
by Night for the De- 
struction of Game.— 
From 4th July, 1844. 


To alter and amend 
the 53 Geo. III, ¢ 72, 
for the Appointment 
of a Stipendiary Ma- 
er to act in the 

ownships of Man- 

chester and Salford. 
—lIdem. 
XXXI, § 38 For warehousing 
Foreign Goods for 
Home Consumption 
at the Borou of 
Manchester.—Jdem. 


XXXII, § 29 


To regulate the Is- 
sue of Bank Notes and 
for giving the Gover- 
nor and Company of 
the Bank of England 
certain Privileges for 
a limited period.— 
From 3\st Aug. 1844. 


This important act directs 
the bank to establish a sepa- 
rate department for the issue 
of notes; to which issue de- 

artment, securities to the 
value of 14,000,000/. are to be 
transferred by the oun, 
together with so much of gold 
and silver bullion as shall not 
be required by the banking 


department ; the issue department is thereupon to deliver to the banking 
department such an amount of bank notes as shall, with those in circula- 
tion, be equivalent to the securities and bullion transferred to the issue 
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department. The banking department may diminish, but must not in- 
crease the said securities beyond 14,000,000/., neither must they issue an 

further amount of notes except for other notes, or fresh securities, or bul- 
lion received, as afterwards provided. The silver bullion is to be limited 
to one-fourth part of the gold bullion held at one time by the issue depart- 
ment. The issue department is bound to purchase of all persons all gold 
bullion presented, of standard value, at the rate of 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce. 
No new bank, not in existence on 6th May, 1844, can issue any notes; but 
whenever any then existing bank shall cease to issue notes, the Bank of 
England may, by order in council, be permitted to increase the securities 
in the hands of the issue department by two-thirds only of the amount of 
the notes so ceased to be circulated. After the 10th Oct. 1844, no banker 
shall issue a larger amount of notes upon an average of four weeks than he 
issued during the average of twelve weeks = to 27th April, 1844, 
according to the return made under 4 and 5 Vict. c. 50. In case of an ex- 
cess, the banker offending shall forfeit the amount of it as a penalty. Pro- 
visions are also made to ensure returns of the amount circulated by 
bankers. The Bank of England may compound with other banks to the 
amount of 1/7, per cent. upon the circulation they may forego in favour of 
the Bank of England, until Ist August, 1856, or until the issue of bank 
notes may be wholly prohibited by parliament. The prohibitions in this 
act do not extend to the acceptance or endorsement of bills of exchange 
within 65 miles of London. Te is also provided that a weekly account be 


rendered by the Bank of England and published in the ‘ Gazette,’ and also 
of the amount transferred to the issue department. Such are the leading 
features of the new act, which may be called an act for the limitation of 


issues. 


XXXITI,§9 To facilitate the 
Collection of County 
Rates and for reliev- 
ing High Constables 
from attendance at 
Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases and from 
certain other duties. 
—From 19th July, 
1844. 


XXXIV, § 33 To amend and con- 
tinue, till Ist Sept. 
1861, the Law with 
respect to Prisons and 
Prison Discipline in 
Scotland.—Idem. 


XXXV,§4 . Tosuspend, till 31st 
Aug. 1845, the mak- 
ing of Lists and the 
Ballotsand Inrolments 
for the Militia of the 
United Kingdom. — 
Idem. 
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To continue the 
Turnpike Acts for 
Ireland until 3lst 
July, 1845.—Idem. 


To secure the terms 
on which Grants are 
made by her Majesty 
out of the Parliamen- 
tary Grant for the 
Education of the 
Poor; and to explain 
the Act of the 5th of 


This act provides, that where 
inspection has been a condi- 
tion of a grant of public mone 
for building, &c., that it shail 
be binding on the trustees of 
such schools, though not in- 
serted in the deed whereby 
the site was conveyed ; pro- 
vided that such condition was 


set forth in writing, signed by 
the trustees or the party con- 
veying the site. It provides 
also, that where endowed 
schools apply for grants to re- 
pair, rebuild, &c., that the trustees not having power to secure inspection, 
it be henceforth lawful to inspect such schools, receiving grants. 

It is also enacted, that the death.of a donor within twelve calendar 
months of a grant of land, &c., for a school, shall not invalidate the grant ; 
provided, as before, that the site of such school so granted do not exceed 
one acre in extent. It further provides, that sites may be granted to the 
incumbent and churchwardens of the parish without joining the overseers 


Vict. for the Convey- 
ance of Sites for 
Schools.—IJdem. 


in the trust; the object apparently being to place the school wholly 
under the influence of the church. The incumbent may grant glebe land 
also for the site of a school. 


XXXVIII, 
§3- 


To amend an Act 
of last Session to con- 
solidate and amend 
the Laws for the Re- 
gulation of Charitable 
Loan Societies in Jre- 
land.—Idem. 
XXXIX,§1 To exempt from the 
Payment of Property 
Tax the Dividends on 
certain Annuities of 
3l. 10s. per cent. pay- 
able for the Quarter of 
the Year ending 10th 
Oct. 1844.—Idem. 


To continue Ex- 
emption of Inhabi- 
tants of Villages, 
Townships, &c., to be 
rated as such in re- 
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spect of Stock in 
Trade until Ist Oct. 
1845.—Jdem. 


XLI, § 2 To continue Turn- 
pike Acts of England 
till the Ist of August, 
1845.—Idem. 


XLIT,§2 . To continue Two 
Acts for the Removal 
of Poor Persons born 
in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and chargeable 
here, till the end of the 
then Session of Parlia- 
ment after October 1, 
1845.—Idem. 


XLIII,§23. Toamendthe Laws The spirit and object of this 
relating to the Cus- ¢t will be best understood by 

toms in the Isle of the following extract from a 

M Bins series of resolutions adopted 

— : on the 31st of October, by a 

— meeting of the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, held at the 


ourt House, Douglas :— 

Resolved, —“ That to the untiring zeal, ability, and philanthropy with which 
Dr Bowring, M. P., has advocated the cause of the Manx people in his place in par- 
liament, and with the ministers of the crown, we are mainly and deeply indebted 
for procuring the insertion, in the New Customs’ Act, of the most important clauses 
therein contained, and especially those by which the harbuur dues, hitherto 
pressing so heavily on the mariner and the merchant, are totally abolished, and 
the harbours of the island declared to be free ; by which the licence system 
has been for the most part repealed ; the comforts of life placed withiri the reach 
of the poor man as well as of his richer neighbour ; bonded warehouses per- 
mitted on the island, and the bonded warehouses of the United Kingdom 
rt) from which we can export every description of foreign goods to this 
i free of duty ; those oppressive duties on imported goods, the 23, the 5, the 
10, and the 15 per cent., annihilated ; the privilege of exporting exciseable goods 
on drawback continued ; and the trade of the island made coastwise with the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, our cordial and hearty thanks are most deservedly 
due, and are hereby given, to Doctor Bowring, for his very great exertions on 
behalf of the commercial interests of the inhabitants of the Isle of Man.” 


XLIV,§ 17. To facilitate the Dis- 
junction of extensive 
arishes in Scotland. 

—Idem. 


XLV,§3.. To regulate Suits This act is the result of the 
relating to Meeting attempt to dispossess the 
Houses and other Unitarian body of certain 
Property held for press of worship long enjoyed 


lici b y them, on the pretext that 
religious purposes DY the founders were of a differ- 


Dissenters. —Idem. ent persuasion. The act ex- 
tends to an obnoxious sect the 
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right of prescription enjoyed in all other cases, and is, in effect, a new Sta- 
tute of Limitations. It provides that where the trust deed of any chapel 
does not express or direct some particular religious doctrines or opinions 
or mode of regulating — to be observed or abstained from, the 
usage for twenty-five years shall be conclusive evidence that the doctrines, 
&c., held therein for that period, may properly be taught—an important 
principle, the recognition of which is tuvodiable to progress in religious 
truth ; and the right and title of the congregation to ho d such meeting 
house, with burial ground, school, minister’s house, to raise funds, &c., 
shall not be called in question on account of such doctrines so being taught. 
But where particular doctrines, &c., are directed by the trust deed to be 
promoted, there the minister’s house, school, and fund, shall be applied to 
such purpose, the usage to the contrary notwithstanding. The act does 
not affect any judgment of a court of law already pronounced. 

XLVI,§ 8 To continue until 
the 5th of April, 1846, 
Composition for As- 
sessed Taxes; and to 
amend the Laws_ re- 
lating to Duties under 
the Management of 
the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes.— 
From the 29th July, 
1844. 


XLVI, §6. 


XLVIII, § 2 


XLIX,§ 11. 


To amend and con- 
tinue for Five Years, 
and to the end of the 
next Session of Parlia- 
ment, certain Acts re- 
lating to Linen, Hem- 
pen, and other Manu- 
actures of Ireland.— 
Idem. 


To repeal the Acts 
regulating the Trade 
in Butter and Cheese. 


For the better Re- 
ulation of Colonial 
osts.— Idem. 


This act removes the mini- 
mum, but leaves the maximum 
penalty previously inflicted by 
the 5th & 6th Wm. IV., c. 27, 
fer violation of its provisions, 
and enacts that the time for 
selling linen in open market 


shall be extended to between 
the hours of ten and two 
o’elock throughout the year. 


The repealed acts were to 
prevent frauds in packing 
and weighing. 


This act is chiefly to au- 
thorise the rates of postage 
already established by the 
Postmaster-General, and to 
empower the Commissioners 


of the Treasury to alter them hereafter by warrants, as they may think fit, 
to be published in the ‘ London Gazette.’ 


L,§5 . 


To extend the pow- 
ers of the Act for en- 
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couraging the Estab- 
lishment of District 
Courts and Prisons. 
—ITdem. 


To continue till the 
end of the Session 
pending on the 21st 
day of July, 1846, 
certain of the Allow- 
ances of the Duty of 
Excise on Soap used 
in Manufactures, — 
Idem 


To extend the pow- 
ers of the Act for the 
Appointment and Pay- 
ment of Parish Con- 
stables.— Idem. 


For the Disfran- 
chisement of the 


Borough of Sudbury. 


To continue till the 
end of the Session 
pending on the Ist of 
October, 1845, the 
Act to amend the 
Laws relating to Loan 
Societies. —Idem. 


To amend and ex- 
plain the Acts for the 
Commutation of cer- 
tain Manorial Rights 
in respect of Copy- 
hold and Customary 
Tenures, and for faci- 
litating their Enfran- 
chisement.—Idem. 


Concerning Bans 
and Marriages in cer- 
tain District Churches 
and Chapels.— Idem. 


On the ground that sys- 
tematic and extensive bribery 
prevailed at the last Sudbury 
election. 


This act makes further re- 
gulations as to the costs of 
commutation and other minor 
matters. 


This act gives power to 
the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners and the diocesan to 
decide in what district cha- 
pels bans shall be published 
and marriages performed. It 
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renders valid all marriages 
performed illegally in such 
chapels. 
To continue until 
the end of the Parlia- 
ment sitting on the 
3lst of December, 
1846, the 10th Geo. 
IV, c. 22, for the 
Government of Wes- 
tern Australia.--Idem. 


LVITI,§3 . Further to stay, un- 
til the end of the next 
Session, the Actions 
already stayed by c.3, 
during this Session. 
—Idem. 


LIX, § 6 ‘ For better regulat- This act empowers the 
ing the Offices of Lec- bishop of each diocese to 
turers and Parish Yrequire lecturers to perform 
Clerks.—Idem other clerical and ministe- 

: : rial duties; and it empowers 
incumbents to appoint persons in holy orders to be parish clerks, 


and to assist ministerially. It further empowers archdeacons and 
other ordinaries to remove or suspend parish clerks, being laymen, for 
misbehaviour, proved before them by witnesses on oath. 


LX,§$5 .. To provide for the The Commissioners of Woods 
Careand Preservation and Forests are empowered to 
of Trafalgar square. P#Vé cleanse, light, water, and 
—-Fvom 6th Aw gust, repair the square. 

1844, 


To annex detached The parts annexed are to 
parts of Counties to form part of the hundred which 
the Counties in which they mostly adjoin, unless the 
they are situated.— Justices in quarter sessions 

y shall adjudge them to be sepa- 

From 20th Oct., 1844. ate hundreds. Criminal pro- 

ceedings and deeds not to be 

invalidated by wrongly describing the county to which such parts did or 

do belong. Ecclesiastical rights, and the collection of taxes, and the 

jurisdiction of land and assessed-tax commissioners to remain altered as 

to such parts by this act. For this valuable departmental improvement 
the public is chiefly indebted to Mr Scott, M.P. for Walsall. 


LXII,g5 . To amend the Law _ This extends the penalties 
as to burning Farm of arson to burning sheds and 
Buildings. — From hovels, folds, or any farm 
6th August, 1844. building. 
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LXV, § 45 


LXVI, §17 . 


they may hold every sort of personal 
lands for purposes of trade, or enjoy residence for twenty-one years without 
being naturalized. Foreign women married to British subjects become 


thereby naturalized. Much 
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To continue till 1st 
of June, 1845, the 
Act for restraining 
Party Processions in 
Ireland, 2 and 3 Wm. 
IV, c. 118. 


To provide for pay- 
ing off 3} per cent. 
Annuities and Go- 
vernment Debentures, 
to be paid off under 
ce. 4 and ec. 5 of this 
Session.— Idem. 


To enable the 
Council of the Prince 
of Wales to sell cer- 
tain Lands and en- 
franchise Copyholds 
in the Duchy of 
Cornwall.— Idem. 


To amend the Laws 
relating to Aliens.— 
Idem. 


This act materially enlarges 
the privileges and facilitates 
the naturalization of aliens. 
If subjects of a friendly state, 


roperty except chattels real, and 


rivate hardship is relieved by this act, and 


the measure may be regarded as a praiseworthy improvement. 


LXVII, §4 . 


LXVIII, §5. 


LXIX, §13 . 


Totransfer the Col- 
lection of the Duty on 
Licences to let Horses 
for hire in Ireland 
from the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps to 
the Commissioners of 


Excise. —Jdem. 


To suspend the new 
Arrangement of Ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion till 3lst of De- 
cember, 1847.--Idem. 


To amend 3 and 4 
Wm. IV, c. 41, for 


This act provides for the 
admission of appeals from co- 
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better Administration lonies, though the court ap- 
of Justice in H. M. pealed against be not a court 


: il.-Idem. of error or appeal. Also for 
Privy Council.-iitem. the extension of rights of 


patent where due remunera- 
tion has not been obtained. It is provided that the council may appoint 
clerks to take proofs in matters referred to the Judicial Committee ; and 
also that they may hear appeals without any special order of reference 
from the Queen in council, but upon a general order only. 


LXX,§16 . To facilitate Ar- The provisions of this act are, 
rangements between that any debtor, not being a 
Debtors and Credi- trader, may present a petition 
tors.— From 1st Sep- with the assent of one-third in 
santos. 60s value and number of his credi- 
rn : tors (signed by them) to the 
Court of Bankruptcy, setting 
forth a full account of his debts, creditors, estate, and effects, with the 
cause of his inability to pay his creditors, setting forth such proposal as 
he is able to make for the future payment or compromise of such debts, 
and praying that it may be poe into effect by the court. There is next 
to be a preliminary private examination by one of the commissioners (who 
may then grant protection from arrest} into the matters of the petition, 
with the usual powers. A first meeting of creditors then takes ~— a 
registrar or official assignee of the court presiding ; at which, if the major 
part of the creditors in number and value, or nine-tenths in either value or 


number of those whose debts exceed 20/. shall assent to the —— of the 


debtor, the chairman shall appoint a second meeting, at which, if three- 
fifths in number and value of the creditors present, or nine-tenths in either 
value or number of those whose debts exceed 20/, agree to the proposal 
before assented to, and sign a resolution or agreement to that effect, it 
shall be binding ; and within fifteen days of the making of it shall be con- 
firmed and filed, and a certificate granted, with protection from arrest, &c. 
From the date of such filing, the estate of the debtor vests in the trustee 
appointed under the resolution, without any deed, as fully as if such trustee 
were an assignee in bankruptcy. Audits are to take place every six 
months. The trustee is to be finally discharged from responsibility by the 
commissioner. The act also allows the remuneration of trustees, an im- 
ortant change which we should much desire to see carried out in other 
ranches of jurisprudence. 


LXXI,§17. For the better Ad- Two sessions are to be held 
ministration of Cri- in every month, and an as- 
minal Justice in Mid- Somes on eueet with 

fed a salary of 1,200/. per annum. 

dlesex. — 6th The justices to appoint them 

August, 1844. are chairmen for all county 

business, and to have sole con- 

trol of county rate, and over the Court House at Westminster. The New 

Bridewell is to be a house of correction for the county generally. 


LXXII,§1 .  Toclear up doubts 
as to the Regulations 
and Audit of Accounts 

Vor. XLII. No. IL 
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of Customs in New 


South Wales.—JIdem. 


LXXIII , To reduce Duties The effect of this act is, that 
on Books and En- © all books and prints first 
gravings.—Idem. amen abroad, admitted to 

e privileges of international 
copyright here, under 7 and 8 Vict. c. 12, there shall be payable an import 
duty of only 15s. per ewt. on works printed in the language of the country 
from which they come, or in the dead languages ; and on all other works, if 

printed there before 1801, 20s. per cwt.; and if printed there since 1801, 

50s, per cwt. Prints, single, $d. ; double or sewn, 1$d. per dozen. 


LXXIV, § 10 To amend and ex- _ This relates chiefly to the 
plain the Act for the declaration of qualification 
Government of New pod by — i ~ 
egislative Council, and the 
— Wales yam reservation of bills for the 
lemens = Land. Royal assent, which was 
Within six weeks modified. 


after the Governor re- 
ceives this Act, passed 
6th August, 1844. 


LXXV,§35. To pay the Militia 
till August 1, 1845.— 
From3\st July, 1844. 


LXXVI ‘ To simplify the An important act, obviously 
Transfer of Property. the result —— — pre- 

l _ 1844, paration and forethought. Its 

From 3st Dec. 1844 effects are—l. That freehold 

land may be conveyed simply by way of deed without livery of seisin, or 
lease and release. 2. That no _— or assignment, or exchange of 


land, freehold or copyhold, shall be valid at law but by deed. 3, That 
no lease shall be valid, —_ by deed ; and shall be held only as an 
agreement for a lease ; though where there is an agreement in writing to 
let, payment of rent will constitute a yearly tenancy. 4. That contin- 

ent interests may be conveyed by deed. 5. Contingent remainders 
Feneeforth to be abolished ; and every estate, which before would have 
taken effect as such, shall take effect, if in q bill, as an executory devise ; 
and, if in a deed, as an executory estate of the same nature as an exe- 
cutory devise. 6. The receipts of trustees shall effectually discharge the 
_ 7. That no deeds need be indented. Until the Ist of January, 

845, no change takes place, except the omission of the common limita- 
tion to trustees to preserve contingent remainders, and after that time 
no alteration of the forms of conveyancing now in use is obligatory. 


LXXVII, § 3 To amend so much _ The object of this act is to 
of 5and 6 Wm. IV, double the previous salary of 
c. 47, as relates to the 5900. per annum, 
Salary of the Clerk 
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of the Crown in Chan- 
cery.-- From |st July, 
1844, 


LXXVIII,§2 To continue for the 
Year the Acts against 
Unlawful Oaths in 
Ireland. — From 6th 
August, 1844. 


LXXIX, §2. For appointing ad- 
ditional Tessiities. 
ers of Land Tax.— 
Idem. 


LXXX, § ll For completing the 
Guarantee Fund of 
the South Sea Com- 
pany. — From 9th 
August, 1844, 


LXXXI, § 85 For amending the This act facilitates and le- 
Law of Marriages in galises Presbyterian marriages 
Ireland, and for regis- ™ their own meeting houses 
tering them.—From 


under certain regulations ; and 
likewise marriages where one 
= only is Presbyterian. 

ith a view to the fees of the 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic clergy, it does not allow marriages in 
the cheaper form, before the registrar, as in England 


LXXXII. To continue the 
Act to enable Justices 
to grant Warrants for 
entering Places where 
Spirits are sold in 
Ireland. — From 9th 
August, 1844. 


LXXXIII, Toamendthe Laws _ The interest to depositors is 
§ 23 of Savings. — From reduced to 3/.0s.10d. Annu- 


ities may be purchased to the 
SD Se Se extent of 30/. by the same 


person, instead of 20/. as for- 
merly, 


LXXXxIV, An Act for regu- — This is one of the most vo- 
§ 120. . lating the Construc- luminous acts of the session. 
tion of Buildings in 1s object is to modify and ex- 

the Met li 8 d tend the provisions of the 

one re ePOls «ane Building Act to the whole of 

its Neighbourhood.— the metropolis, which had long 
From January 1st, outgrown the limits of e. 78, 
1845. George III. The new act is 
to some extent an improve- 


3lst March, 1845. 
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ment upon the old, but with many serious defects. One merit it possesses 
is simplicity of classification. The schedules are well arranged, and there 
is less ambiguity in its clauses than is usually found in an act of parlia- 
meat. ‘lhe most important feature of the bill is the power it gives to a 
new Board, consisting of two official referees and a registrar, to determine 
the meaning of the act in cases of ambiguity, as a legislative court of ap- 
peal. This is a new principle in legislation, but one calculated to work 
well, and indeed indispensable in questions of technical difficulty, which 
neither the two houses of parliament nor the law courts are competent to 
discuss. Another improvement is that district surveyors are in future not 
to be appointed without an examination into their qualifications, but no 

rovision is made for the payment of the examiners. The bill should 
fave gone further, and consolidated the offices of surveyor in all cases where 
public surveyors are now employed for buildings or drainage, or for paro- 
chial valuations. This was the recommendation of the sanatory report, 
which if adopted would have effected a great saving of public money, and 
led to more useful results than the payment of fees. ‘he new measure 
does not propose to save a shilling, Dut adds to the public burdens. It 
provides a new organization without abolishing the old, and of course at an 
inereased cost. - ‘ will be as many district surveyors for the old districts 
as before (thirty-three), and now two official referees and a registrar, with 
each a salary of 1,000/. per annum. The bill is characterised by the prevail- 
ing spirit of petty and vexatious legislation ; and so numerous are the cases 
in which reference will have to be made to the official referees or the district 
surveyors for permission to proceed, that a general alarm exists among 
builders. ‘The delays and expenses occasioned by the caprice of a surveyor 
may now be ruinous. Some of the provisions of the act are altogether im- 
practicable. Clause 53 prescribes that no basement room without an area 
of three feet width, back and front, shall be occupied for any purpose except 
as a cellar or store-room after the Ist of July, 1846. This, if carried 
out, would subject to penalties many thousand families, including 
those of noblemen having kitchens in the basement of mansions in 
Grosvenor square. Schedule K, which enacts that no basement story 
shall be rebuilt without similar areas, would work much injustice if it 
had not been so worded as to defeat the object. The bill allows 
rooms in basements if intended for cellars only, and of course the builder 
will say they are so intended. Without this loophole of escape, mapy 
houses in close neighbourhoods could not be rebuilt, and instead, therefore, 
of being pulled down they would be patched up from year to year, or 
darned like an old stocking till all the materials had been changed. In 
many instances this process of redarning instead of rebuilding must still 
be one of the results of the act, from various stringent and i consbdaned 

rovisions, with which it will be impossible to comply, The clauses re- 

ating to the width of new streets and alleys will only affect the suburbs. 
The bill takes no powers for buying up ruinous property, and making 
open spaces for ventilation in crowded neighbourhoods. Some of its pro- 
visions relating to drains and flues are directly opposed to evidence pub- 
lished by the Health of Towns Commission. 


LXXXV, § 26 To attach certain An act to improve restric- 
Conditions totheCon- tions upon railway companies. 
struction of Railways, The 1st section provides that 


the Treasury may revise the 
scale of tolls on any future 
railway twenty-one years after 


and for other purposes 
relating to Railways. 
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—From 9th August, its construction, so as to re- 

1844, duce and make good the pro- 

fits at 10 per cent.; and sec- 

tion 2 provides for buying such future railways by the Sinner (with con- 
sent of parliament) at twenty-five years’ purchase upon an average of the 
profits of the then last preceding three years. These powers of revision 
and purchase apply only to future railways; and where the company 
thinks that the average of the last three years is no adequate standard of 
the prospective value of the railroad, they have power to refer the esti- 
mate of such value to arbitration. Before these options of revision or 
ae are put into effect, parliament is to authorise the guarantee or 
evy of the money required for the purpose, and direct the manner in 
which the powers of the act are to be exercised, so that “ the policy of re- 
vision or purchase should in no manner be prejudged by the provisions of 
this act, but should remain for the future consideration of the legislature.” 
It is declared not to be the intention of the act that under the said powers 
“the public resources should be employed to sustain an undue competi- 
tion against any independent company.” Section 5 provides for a publi- 
cation of accounts by railways three years before the time arrives for revi- 
sion or purchase. Section 6 — that railway companies incorporated 
this session, or obtaining fresh acts, or to be hereafter incorporated, shall 
run one cheap passenger train, calling at every station, and — at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour including stoppages, and going the whole 


length of the line ; these trains are to be provided with seats and protected 
from the weather, the fare not to exceed one penny per mile, and each 
ae is entitled to take a child under three years old and half a 
i 


undredweight of luggage without extra payment. The penalty for vio- 
lating these rules not to exceed 20/. for each day ; the Board of Trade to 
have discretionary power to dispense with these obligations except as to the 
rate of fares. Where trains are run on Sundays, a cheap train must be 
run on all new railways on that day. There are also additional provisions 
relating to the transmission of mails and soldiers, and also to allow elec- 
trical telegraphs to be established along the lines.—See on this subject the 
article in our last number on Railway Administration. 


LXXxVI, For the Relief of 
oF 6s Clerks toAttorniesand 
Solicitors who have 
omitted to enrol their 
Contracts ; and for 
amending the Law re- 
lating to the Enrol- 
ment of such Con- 
tracts, and to the 
Disabilities of such 
Clerks in certain 
cases.— From 9th of 
August, 1844. 


LXXXVII, To amend the Law 

Pees for regulating Places 

kept for slaughtering 
Horses.—-Jdem. 
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LXXXVIII, To widen and im- 
ow. 8 prove Piccadilly, in 
the City of Westmin- 

ster.—Idem. 


LXXXIX, To audit the Ac- 
Se « counts of the Com- 
missioners of H. M. 
Woods and Forests, 

&c.—Idem. 


For the Protection An act for carrying into Ire- 
of Purchasers against and an unobtrusive but valu- 
Judgments, , em able im rovement for which 
Debts, Lis Pendens, & the English public some years 


Commissions of Bank- nh Ie ae to Se 


ruptcy, and providin 
pn Office for the - 
gistering of all Judg- 
ments in Ireland; and 
foramending the Laws 
in Ireland respecting 
Bankrupts and the 
Limitation of Actions. 
—Idem. 


XCI,§95 .  Toconsolidate and _ It is designed that the debts 
amend the Laws re- chargeable on the turnpike 
lating to Turnpike trusts of the South Wales dis- 
TrustsinSouthWales. ‘ticts be ascertained and re- 
hin deemed, and that the trusts 

‘ should be placed under uni- 
form management and consolidated. For this purpose three commis- 
sioners are to be appointed, whose office terminates on Michaelmas 
day 1845. A multitude of reforms are enacted by this act in the amount 
and mode of levying tolls, of which one of the most important is that a toll 
once paid shall clear seven miles in the same, or two miles in an adjacent 
county. 


XCII,§ 31 . Toamend the Law _ This act provides for the di- 
respecting the Office vision of counties for coroners’ 
of County Coroner. districts on petition by the 
«fim justices of the peace to the 

: Queen ; but is not in harmony 
with cap. 61 relating te de- 
tached parts of counties. It also regulates the election of coroners. 


XCIII,§2 .  Toenable Barristers These arbitrations relate to 
appointed to arbitrate cases. of difference concerning 
between Counties and certain accounts, and the 
Boroughs to submit a amounts of certain expenses 
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SpecialCase to the Su- mentioned in the Municipal 


erior Courts.—Idem, Corporation and Prison Re- 
’ gulation Acts. 


To explain and 
amend an Act for mak- 
ing better provision 
for the Spiritual Care 
of Populous Parishes. 
(6 and 7 Vict. c. 37. 
— Idem. 


To amend the 9th 
Geo. IV, c. 39, for the 
Preservation of the 
Salmon Fisheries of 
Scotland.—Jdem. 


XCVI,§75 . To amend the Law The chief enactments relat- 
of Insolvency, Bank- ing to insolvents are these. 
ruptcy and Execution. Petition for protection from 
—Idem. ; process may be presented to 

any district court of bank- 
ruptey where the petitioner has resided twelve months, which shall 
be verified by affidavit in a prescribed form. The first meeting of the cre- 


ditors, the appointment of the assignee in whom the property thereupon 
vests, are provided for in sections 3 and 4, Any prisoner in execution 
not being a trader, or being one whose debts are under 300/., may be pro- 
tected by an interim order from process, or be discharged from prison. 
Goods in the possession of the petitioner, whereof he was reputed owner, 
are to be deemed his property ; and all voluntary assignments of his pro- 
perty, made even in trust for the use of creditors and in contemplation of 
insolvency, are to be deemed fraudulent, unless made three months 
prior to the filing of the petition, and not with a view to the petitioning of 
the court for protection. Not only does this act extend all the provisions 
of the ‘Act for preventing Frauds upon Creditors by Secret Warrants of 
Attorney to confess Judgment’ to assignees of insolvent petitioners, but in 
no case shall any person who holds a warrant of attorney avail himself of 
execution issued or to be issued thereupon against the estate of such peti- 
tioning insolvent, but may become a creditor under this act. _The final 
order is to protect the petitioning insolvent from all debts existing at the 
time of his petition, though not specified in such final order, and not 
known to the insolvent ; reservation is made in cases of fraud. There are 
also a variety of minor provisions, which it would not be generally useful 
to specify. By the 57th section, arrest upon final process for less than 
201. debts (exclusive of costs) is abolished ; and all persons in custody for 
such debts at the passing of the act were entitled to their discharge on 
application to the judge of the court wherein judgment was passed, or to 
any judge of the superior courts at Westminster. Provisions are made 
for punishment where the debt may have been fraudulently incurred ; and 
also for levying the amount ordered to be paid by any joie order upon 
the goods of the debtor, under the 7 pot 9 Geo. IV,c.17. There are 
some provisions also to restrain and limit a landlord’s lien for rent, and to 
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submit claims as to goods taken in execution under a ag of courts, for 
the recovery of small debts to the adjudication of the judge of such 
courts ; all actions oe the officer who executed process being stayed. 
The commissioners of courts of request, &c., have power by this act to 
appoint barristers or attornies to be the assessors of such courts. 


XCVII, § 23. For the more effec- This is an extension of the 
tual Application of Mortmain act to Ireland, at 
Charitable Donations *he verymoment when ‘ Young 
por Bequests in Ire. England’ was seeking its re- 


in this country.—Did Sir 
land.—Idem. award Sugden intend to steal 


a march on the Irish Catholics? 


XCVIITI, § 3. To enable the Com- 
missioners of Public 
Works in Ireland to 
accept a certain Sum 
of Money in Satisfac- 
tion of their Mortgage 
on the Branch Canals 
of the Grand Canal, 
Treland.—Idem. 


XCIX,§2 . To extend the time 
for improving the 
Harbour of Tralee, 
Ireland.—Idem. 


To supply an omis- 
sion in the 6 and 7 
Vict. c.74, for amend- 
ing the Laws in Ire- 
land relative to the re- 
— of Arms, 

c.—Idem. 


For the further The first eleven sections ef- 

Amendment of the fect a serious change in the 

Laws relating to the law of bastardy. The mother 

Poor in ‘Raclend.- has, under the 4 and 5 Wm. 

8 IV, c. 76, had no remedy 

, against the father of her child 

for its maintenance. This had 

ceased. The new act returns to the system of giving impunity to women 
for the loss of chastity, by throwing the burden of the child upon the father. 
It rovides, that the father may be summoned before the petty sessions, 
and on satisfactory evidence being given to one justice, he may be ordered 
to pay a sum not exceeding five shillings for each of the first six weeks 
after birth, and two shillings and sixpence for every subsequent week until 
the child is thirteen years of age. e application must be made within 
two months after the birth or before the birth to entitle the mother to 
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more than two shillings and sixpence per week ; and if the application be 
delayed beyond two months and be made within a year after birth, an order 
will only be made on proof that the father has acknowledged the child by 
aying something towards its maintenance. Children born within six months 
| the act passed are within its provisions. Small sums are allowed for 
midwife and burial of child, if dead. Warrants of distress may be granted for 
the recovery of arrears for thirteen weeks, on the neglect of the father to pay 
them, he having been first summoned before two justices for the purpose. 
Justices in adjoining counties may adjudicate. In failure of recovery by 
distress, he may be imprisoned for any time not exceeding three months. 
The money is to be paid to the mother, or some person appointed by the 
justices in case of Junacy, &c. Appeal is given to the father against any 
order, provided he gives notice of it to the mother within twenty-four 
hours of the making of such order, and security for the costs within seven 
days. Sueh appeal to be heard at the quarter sessions held after the expi- 
ration of fourteen days after the making of the order. Mothers are punish- 
able under the vagrant act who neglect their bastard children. Parish 
officers are forbidden to receive the money, or interfere in any respect un- 
less the child becomes chargeable, in which case they may enforce pay- 
ment. Endeavouring to induce marriages by threats or promises as to 
applications under this act,is made a misdemeanour. Existing bastardy 
orders are not to be affected, but those made before 14th Aug. 1834, to 
cease to be in force after 1st Jan. 1849; Clerks to justices are required to 
make annual returns through the clerk of the peace to the Home office of 
all orders, &c. : 
Apprentices.—Parish officers are prohibited, after the Ist Oct. 1844, from 


—s paupers. It must be done by boards of guardians, without 
allowance by justices. The poor-law commissioners may prescribe the 
duties of the masters of parish _ ange to be observed under penalty 


of 207. Compulsory apprenticeships are abolished under 43 Eliz., c. 2, and 
8 and 9 Wm. III, ce. 3.—Vor1ne.—In all cases in which owners and rate- 

ayers have votes for guardians or other purposes required by the poor 
an the old standard of plurality of votes is thus altered :— 


Rateable Value. Old Votes. New Votes. 

Under £50 one one 

» £100 one two 

» one three 

» £200 one four 

» £250 - two five 

3, £250 or above two six 

» £400 or above three six. 


Rate-payers, &c., may vote by proxy under certain regulations. 
The poor-law commissioners may alter the number of guardians for each 
arish, with reference to population, &c., without the consent required 
Siestcieds ; and they may divide parishes of 20,000 inhabitants into wards, 
for the election of guardians. These wards must contain 400 rated houses. 
The qualification for guardians of wards to be the same as for parishes.— 
Retier.—Relief may be given by parishes to wnich widows belong, having 
legitimate children dependent on them, though they reside in other unions. 
—Bovriat.—Heretofore parish officers had no right to bury paupers or 
others not being in workhouses, at the expense of the rates ; but the guar- 
dians of the union are now authorised to do so where the death has oc- 
curred, unless the deceased wished, or his next of kin wish, him to be 
buried where chargeable-—Accounts.—Parishes or unions may be com- 
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bined by the commissioners for the audit of accounts: auditors to be 
elected by chairmen, &c., of unions, who have full power to disallow ac- 
counts and items; which are to be recovered by the auditor from the 
persons who made or authorised the illegal and disallowed payment, in the 
same manner as penalties or forfeitures under the 4 and 5 Wm. IV, 
c. 76. Officers who wilfully make illegal payments from any rates punish- 
able by fine of 20/. and treble the sum so paid by them. There are 
various regulations as to the notice and conduct of the audits. The appeal 
against the decision of the auditor is by writ of certiorari in the Queen’s 
Bench. Appeal may also be made to the poor-law commissioners, who 
have power to decide the question. Justices to have no further power of 
audit where auditors are appointed. Accounts may be rendered half- 
yearly instead of quarterly. Lawyers’ bills may be taxed by clerks of 
the peace. 

Saene anp AsyLums.—The commissioners may order districts not 
exceeding fifteen miles in diameter to be formed, combining unions or 
parishes not in union for the purpose of schools,* and also of temporary 
asylums in large towns for the houseless poor. The guardians are to 
elect a board of directors for their management from _— paying 
some amount of rates not exceeding 40/., to be hereafter fixed by the com- 
missioners. This board is to buy or build asylums under the direction of 
the commissioners, who shall re te the payment of the officers therein. 
The board is to appoint a chaplain, with the consent of the bishop of the 
diocese, to superintend the religious instruction, with admission of dissent- 
ing ministers to teach dissenting children, if — by their poe or 
friends. These schools are for the instruction of the pauper children of the 
district. Money may be raised under the same powers as given by the 
poor-law act for procuring buildings, &c., but the principal sum so raised 
is not to exceed one-fifth of the average annual expenditure of the union. 

There are also provisions, that school-inspectors should visit the schools 
and poor-law guardians the asylums, and that the auditors of the union 
district shall audit the accounts of the schools and asylums. Work is to be 
provided for the inmates of asylums, and they may remain there until 
their case can be brought before the district board, if they choose it. There 
are provisions for punishing misbehaviour under the vagrant and other 
acts. The constable bringing any person to the asylum must sign a cer- 
tificate of his being found apparently destitute. 

Several miscellaneous provisions follow ; as to the appointment of paid 
collectors, who may perform the duties of assistant-overseers ; penalties 
on overseers who neglect to make rates. The power of the commissioners 
to separate parishes from unions, or add parishes to unions, without the 
consent of the guardians of the union. 


CII,§ 2 ‘ To repeal certain — This act, which was opposed 
Penal Enactments by the Bishop of London, 
made against her Ma- ‘epeals twenty-four statutes 
jesty’s Reomes Cathe. ge recusancy, so far ag 
- the 


° ‘ relate to Roman Ca- 
ic Subjects.— From tho ies, including the acts 
9th Aug. 1844. of uniformity, 5 and 6 Edw. 
VI, c.1, and 1 Eliz.,c.2. Its 





* The powers here given will be limited in their operation to towns. The 


words fifteen miles in diameter were designedly introduced to exclude the rural 
unions. 
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provisions should have been extended to various classes of Dissenters, 
subject to the same penalties, although never enforced. 


CIII,§101 . To amend the Law Seventeen sections in this 
for the trial of Con- act provide the manner of en- 
troverted Elections of tering into recognisances for 
Members to serve in ‘he &*penses of petitions re- 


: uiring that the petitioner 
Parliament.—Jdem. shall be bound in 1,000/. and 


his sureties in a like sum. 
Provisions are made for the withdrawal of the petition: and for notice 
by the member that he will not defend his seat, in which case voters may 
become parties and defend the return. The decision of petitions shall be 
effected by six members, who, on the day after the last day for receiving 
petitions in the first session of every new parliament and in every subse- 
quent session, shall be appointed by the speaker’s warrant, and who shall 
be called ‘The General Conmalites of Elections.’ This warrant may be 
disapproved of by the house and a new warrant made. 

This committee is to regulate its own proceedings, its chief duty being, 
after the members entitled to be excused have been ascertained, to select 
from eight to twelve members qualified to serve as chairmen of the elec- 
tion committees, to be called ‘The Chairman’s Panel ;’ then to divide the 
remaining names of the house into five panels, to be numbered by lot, and 
from whom the general committee shall choose select committees to try 
the petitions committed to them; these select committees are to consist 
of four members, chosen from the panel in service that week and one chair- 
man from the chairman’s panel. Numerous provisions are made for secur- 
ing the proper attendance of the select committee ; who are to report 
their decision to the house. The costs are to be taxed by the examiner of 
recognisances. Full costs to be given to the party opposing any petition 
declared by the committee to be frivolous or vexatious ; and likewise to 
any petitioner against whom the opposition has been so declared. If 
either party make unfounded allegations he shall pay to the other the costs 
thereby incurred. Application must be made to the speaker by any peti- 
tioner, not witness, desirous of abtaining his costs, not later than three 
calendar months after the decision of the committee; the speaker shall then 
direct the costs to be taxed by the examiner of recognisances, who certifies 
the amount to the party and reports it to the speaker, who signs the certi- 
ficate, in virtue of which the amount may be recovered. 


CIV,§30 . To supply a Sum 
out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and cer- 
tain other Sums to 
the Service of 1844, 
and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in 

“this Session of Par- 
liament.—F'rom 9th 
Aug. 1844. 


CV, § 94 : To confirm and _ One of several acts passed 
enfranchise the Es- by both Houses in the dark, 














CVI, § 158 


CVII, § 42 


CVIII, § 9 
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tates of the Conven- 
tionary Tenants of 
certain Manors in the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 
—Idem. 


To consolidate and 
amend the Laws for 
the Regulation of 
Grand Jury Present- 
ments in the County 
of Dublin.—Jdem. 


To regulate and re- 
duce the Expenses of 
the Offices attached 
to the Superior Courts 
of Law in Ireland, 
payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund.— 
From 5th Sept. 1844. 


To amend 5 and 6 
Vict., c. ,106, and to 
empower the Consta- 
bulary Force to en- 
force certain Provi- 
sions respecting the 
Irish Fisheries.—Id. 


To indemnify Per- 
sons connected with 
Art-Unionsand others 
against certain Penal- 
ties.—Idem. 


No one present was able to 
explain its purport in reply to 
the inquiries of Lord Cotten- 
ham. 


This act condenses a mass 
of laws affecting the municipal 
government of the city and 
county of Dublin. 


This act exempts from the 
liabilities and penalties im- 
posed by the acts against lot- 
teries and all members of art- 
unions for anything done by 
them “touching the purchase 
of any pictures or other works 


of art, or the sale or distribution thereof by chance or lot,” before the 


31st July nezt (i. e. pw 
members, who 


not bein 


larly liable before Ist Oct. 1844. 


CX, § 80 


For the Registra- 
tion, Incorporation, 
and Regulation of 
Joint Stock Com- 
panies. — From lst 
Nov. 1844. 


and it extends the same exemption to persons 
ave done anything to render 


emselves simi- 


The object of this act is to 
provide for the registration of 
all joint stock companies by 
an officer, to be called the 
registrar of joint stock com- 
panies, at the Board of Trade ; 
to give them the qualities and 
incidents of corporations (an 


important provision), and to prevent the constitution of any companies 
which do not conform to a multitude of regulations (many of them 
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urely vexatious) set forth in the act under the heads of ‘ General 
*rovisions ;’ ‘Registration of Companies ;’? ‘ Execution of Deeds of 
Settlement ;’ ‘Powers and Privileges of Companies ;’ ‘Regulation of 
Companies,’ comprising powers of directors; restriction as to lending 
money; qualification of directors; account books; auditors; pub- 
lication of reports; liabilities; bye laws; transfer of shares; incorpo- 
ration, &c. &c. Legal proceedings are also provided for. 

CXI, § 33 


To facilitate the Not only to facilitate the 





euted in like manner as against other bankrupts. 


winding up of the 
affairs of any Joint 
Stock Companies un- 
able to meet their 
pecuniary engage- 
ments. — From 5th 
Sept. 1844, 


winding up of these concerns, 
but as the preamble of the act 
discloses, to make better dis- 
covery of the abuses which have 
attended them, and to ascer- 
tain the causes of their failure ; 
—it is provided that fiats in 
bankruptcy may issue against 
these companies, and be prose- 
Several acts constitut- 


ing bankruptcy are set forth in the act, and the law and practice of bank- 
ruptcy is to apply as far as is practicable. Both this act and the preceding 
have been so carelessly prepared that it will be impossible for many of 


their provisions to be carried into effect. 


CXII, § 65. 


CXII, § 50 . 


To amend and con- 
solidate the Laws re- 
lating to Merchant 
Seamen; and _ for 
keeping a Register of 
Seamen. — From lst 
Jan. 1845. 


To regulate Joint 
Stock Banks in Eng- 
land. — From 5th 
Sept. 1845. 


This act enforces a number 
of minute regulations for the 
registry, service, wages, con- 
tracts, privileges, and liabili- 
ties of merchant seamen. 


No joint stock bank estab- 
lished after the 5th of May 
last is to carry on business, 
unless by letters patent grant- 
ed according to this act, for 
which the company is to peti- 


tion, with full particulars. The deed of settlement must in all cases pro- 
vide for carrying into effect nine provisions specified in the act; after 
which the company may be incorporated, but the liability of the share- 
holders shall not be limited thereby. The act makes numerous provisions 
for the due regulation of the concerns of such banks, and for ensuring their 
responsibility. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


OF THE PRECEDING 113 PUBLIC ACTS OF THE 7 & 8 
VICT., 1843-4. 


Meeting ; c. 9. 
Marine Force; c¢. 11. 
Militia ; ¢c.c. 35, 75. 


Bank of England, Charter of; c.32. (Mint); 
c. 22. 

Joint Stock Banks; ec. 113. 

Savings’ Banks ; ec. 83. 


Caurca anp Retigiovs ae so se Spat . 45. — 
D cclesiastical Jurisdiction : ¢.c. " 
sees Lecturers and Clerks ; c. 59. : 
Marriages in Churches and Chapels ; c. 56. 
Roman Catholic Recusancy ; ¢. 102. 


Courts or Justice Privy Council, Judicial Proceedings of ; 


c. 69. 
Trial of Crimes at Sea; c. 2. 
Bailiffs of Inferior Courts ; c. 19. 
District Courts, Establishment of; ¢. 50. 
Salary of Clerk in Chancery ; c. 77. 
Arbitrators between Counties and Bo- 
roughs ; ¢. 93. 


CoLonrgs + - «© West Indies ; c. 17. 
East Indian Courts Martial ; c. 18. 
General Posts ; ¢. 49. 
West Australian Government ; c. 57, 74. 
Australian Customs ; c. 72. 


Epvcation . - + «+ Conveyance of Sites of Schools ; ¢. 37. 


Finance anp Revenve . Excise; ¢. 25. 
Funds; c.c. 4, 5. 
Supplies; c.c. 14, 64, 104. (And see 
Arm 


) 
Taxes 4 c.c. 39, 46. 
» Commissioners of Land ; ¢. 79. 
Customs ; c.c. 16, 28, 73. 
Stamps; c. 21. 
Woods and Forests, Accounts of ; c. 89. 


InDEMNITIES . . ~ + Annual Act; c. 10. 
Art-Unions ; ¢. 109. 
Gaming Qui Tam Actions; c.c. 3, 7, 58. 


Iretanp, Acts RELATING Arms Act, Amendment of ; c. 100. 
To Assaults; ¢. 23. 
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MANUFACTURE. . 


Marine Law anv Sea 
SERVICE . 


Po ice 


Property, Law or 


Poor 


Roaps anv Ratiroaps 


Rates . 


TRADE 


Charities ; ¢. 97. 

Charitable Loan Societies; c. 38. 

Courts of Law, Officers of ; ¢. 107. 

Entry of Spirit Shops; ce. 82. 

Excise ; ¢. 67. 

Fisheries ; ¢. 108. 

Judgments, Registry of ; ¢. 90. 

Grand Jury Presentments (County 
Dublin) ; ¢. 106. 

Linen Manufactures ; c. 47. 

Marriages; c. 81. 

Processions ; ¢. 63. 

Public Works ; ¢. 98. 

School Teachers ; ec. 8. 

Statutes of Limitation ; ¢. 27. 

Tralee Harbour; c. 99. 

Turnpikes ; ¢. 36. 

Unlawful Oaths ; c. 78. 


Factory Act; ¢. 15. 


Sea Service in Merchant Ships; c. 112. 
Slave Frade ; c. 26. 


Prisons ; c. 50. (In Scotland) ; c. 34. 
Constables ; ¢. 33. 
Slaughter Houses ; c. 87. 


Transfer of Property ; c. 76. 
Copyholds, ec. 55. 
Aliens, Tenure of Property by ; c. 66. 


Poor Law Amendment ; c. 101. 
Removals ; c. 42. 


Regulation of Railroads ; ¢. 85. 
Turnpike Acts to continue ; c. 41. 
» south Wales; c. 91. 


County Rates, Collection of; ¢. 33. 
Stock in Trade, on ; c. 40. 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency ; ¢. 96. 

Copyright, International ; c. 12. 

Debtors and Creditors ; c. 70. 

Joint Stock Companies, Regulation of; 
¢. 110. 

re i“ Bankruptcy of ; 


” 
e. 111. 
(See Customs — Tithe Revenue. ) 
Regrating, Reselling, &c. ; c. 24. 
Stock in Trade, Rating of ; c. 40. 
Trade in Butter and Cheese ; c. 48. 
South Sea Company Fund; c, 80. 
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Locat ADMINISTRATION . a Duchy of, Enfranchisement of 
Copyholds, &e.; c.c. 65, 105. 
Dean Forest; c. 13. 
Edinburgh, City of ; c. 20. 
Manchester (Ma istrates) ; c. 30. 
(Bonding Warehouses) ; ¢. 31. 
Man, Isle of, Customs; ¢. 43. 
Metropolis, Improvements in, Funds for ; 
c. 1. 
Metropolitan Buildings ; ¢. 84. 
Middlesex Criminal Judge and Sessions ; 
e. 71. 
Piccadilly, to widen ; c. 88. 
Scottish Salmon Fisheries ; c. 95. 
» Prisons; ec. 34. 
ie Parishes, Disjunction of ; c. 44. 
South Wales Turnpikes ; c. 91. 
Sudbury, Disfranchisement of the Borough 
of ; c. 53. 
Trafalgar Square, Care of ; c. 60 


Mrsce.ianeous Acts Aliens ; ¢. 66. 
Election Committees ; c. 103. 
Coroners ; ¢. 92. 
Game Laws; c. 29. 
Attornies’ Clerks ; c. 86. 
Loan Societies ; ¢. 54. 


PRIVATE ACTS. 


THE FOLLOWING PRIVATE ACTS WERE PASSED DURING THE 
LAST SESSION : 
1. Of Local and Personal Acts declared Public, and to 
be judically noticed . 108 
2. Of Private Acts, whereof the “printed Copies may be 
given in Evidence ° ° . 34 
3. Of Private Acts, not printed, ° - 


Total . 157 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 
Declared Public, and to be judicially noticed. 


1. To enable the Ribble Navigation Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and to enable the Owners of reclaimed Lands to pay a Sum in gross in lieu 
of the annual Rents. 

2. To effectuate the Sale by the Bolton and Preston Railway Company of their 
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Railway and other Property and Effects to the North Union Railway Company; 
to incorporate with such last-mentioned Company the Proprietors of the Bolton 
and Preston Railway ; and to consolidate Shares into Stock. 

3. To amend the several Acts relating to the Great Western, the Cheltenham 
and Great Western Union, and Oxford Railways ; to amalgamate the Two last- 
mentioned Railways with the Great Western Railway ; and to authorize the 
ys of additional Works at Cheltenham by the Great Western Railway 

ompany. 

4. To amend and enlarge some of the Provisions of the Act authorizing the 
Construction of the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway, and to authorize the Con- 
struction of certain new Works in connexion therewith. 

5. For making a Railway from the London and South-western Railway to 
Guildford in the County of Surrey. 

6. For providing for the Liquidation of the Debt owing by the Charity Work- 
house of the City of Edinburgh, for regulating the Assessment for Relief of the 
Poor of the said City, and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

7. To amend an Act passed in the Third Year of the Reign of Her present 
Majesty, for abolishing certain Petty and Market Customs in the City of Edin- 
burgh, and granting other Duties in lieu thereof. 

8. For establishing a Market in the Town of Glossop in the County of Derby. 

9. To amend the Powers and Provisions of an Act of the First Year of King 
William the Fourth, for making the River Waveney navigable for Ships and other 
Seaborne Vessels from Rosehall Fleet to the Mouth of Oulton Dyke, and for 
— and maintaining a navigable Cut from the said River into the said 

yke. 

10. To alter and extend the Provisions ofan Act for improving the Navigation 
of the River Severn. , 

11. For enabling the Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations to borrow a further Sum of Money; and to extend and alter some of 
the Provisions of their present Acts. 

12. For more effectually lighting with Gas the Borough and Parish of Rochdale 
in the County of Lancaster. ay 

13. To amend and enlarge the Provisions of Two several Acts, for lighting 
with Gas the Town of Liverpool and certain Places adjacent thereto. 

14. For regulating legal Proceedings by or against the Durham County Coal 
Company, and for other Purposes. 

“ 5. For making a Railway from Norwich to Brandon, with a Branch to 
hetford. 

16. For maintaining a Railway from the Manchester and Leeds Railway to 
—— ; and for amending the Acts relating to the Manchester and Leeds 

way. 

17. For enabling the Manchester and Birmingham Railway Company to vary 
the Line of their Branch Railway to Macclesfield, and to make another Branch 
therefrom ; and for amending the former Acts relating to the said Company. 

18. To consolidate the North Midland, Midland Counties, and Birmingham 
and Derby Junction Railways. ° 

19. To rectify a Mistake as to the Proceedings on the Eastern Counties 
Railway Bill and the Eastern Counties Railway (Brandon and Peterborough 
Extension) Bill 

20. To authorize the letting on Lease to the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany of the Railways and Works of the Northern and Eastern Railway Company, 
and to give effect to certain Arrangements entered into by the said Companies, 
and to amend and enlarge some of the Provisions of the Acts relating to the first- 
named Company. ’ 

21. For vesting the Leeds and Selby Railway in the York and North Midland 
Railway Company, and for enabling that Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money to complete the Purchase of such Railway. . 

22. For making a Railway from Rampside and Barrow to Dalton, Lindale, 
‘and Kirkby Ireleth, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, to be called “The 
Furness Railway.” 

Vor. XLII. No. IL. Bs 
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23. To amend an Act for maintaining the Pier and Harbour of Newquay 
in the County of Cornwall, and to make certain Tram Roads in connexion 
therewith. 

24. For regulating, maintaining, and improving the Port of Padstow in the 
County of Cornwall, and the navigable Parts of the River Camel or Allen in the 
same County. 

25. To enable the South-eastern Railway Company to make a Railway from 
the said South-eastern Railway near Ashford to the City of Canterbury and the 
towns of Ramsgate aud Margate, and to join the Canterbury and Whitstable 
Railway. 

26 For enabling the Pontop and South Shields Railway Company to widen 
a Part of their Railway, and to make a Branch therefrom; and for other 
Purposes. 

27. For authorizing the Sale of the Durham Junction Railway to the New- 
castle and Darlington Junction Railway Company ; and for enabling the said 
Company to make a Station at Gateshead, with a Bridge and Approaches, to 
connect the said last-mentioned Railway with the Town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and for other Purposes. 

28. For making a Harbour and Dock near to Hartlepool in the County of 
Durkam, 

29. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing Lands in the Hamlet of Thetford 
in the Parish of Streatham in the Isle of Ely and County of Cambridge ; 
and for draining and embanking certain Parts of the said Lands, and other 
Lands in the said Hamlet, and in other Parishes in the said Isle and County. 

30. For granting certain Powers to “The New British Iron Company.” 

81. For enabling the Northern Coal Mining Company to raise Money for paying 
off existing Debts of the Company. 

32. To authorize the Purchase of “ Monk’s Ferry” by the Commissioners 
for the Improvement of Birkenhead, Claughton-cum-Grange, and Part of Oxton, 
in the County of Chester, and for amending the Acts relating to the said Com- 
missioners. 

33. For opening certain Streets and otherwise improving the Town of Salford ; 
and for amending an Act for better cleansing and improving the said Town of 
Salfold in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

34. For making a Railway from the Towp of Blackburn to the North Union 
Railway in the Township of Farrington near Preston, all in the County of 
Lancaster. 

35. To enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company to make certain 
Deviations in the Line of their Railway between Bishops-Stortford and New- 
port ; and to alter and amend the Acts relating to the said Railway. 

36. To amend the Acts relating to the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, and for 
making certain Extensions and Branches connected therewith. 

87. For making a Railway from the Lancaster and Preston Junction Railway 
at Lancaster to or near to the City of Carlisle. 

38. For extending and amending some of the Powers and Provisions of the 
Act relating to “ The Leeds New Gas Company.” 

39. To enable the Globe Insurance Company to alter and amend some of the 
Provisions of their Deed of Settlement. 

40. For the good Government and Police Regulation of the Borough of 
Manchester. 

41. For the Improvement of the Town of Manchester. 

42. For amending and rendering more effectual an Act fur draining and pre- 
serving certain Fen Lands and Low Grounds in the Parishes of Lakenheath and 
Brandon in the County of Suffolk. 

43. To enable the President, Treasurers, Deputy Treasurers, Benefactors, and 
Subscribers, of and to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic 
Hospital or Asylum to enlarge the said Infirmary, and to purchase and hold Land 
for the Erection of a new Lunatic Hospital or Asylum. 

44. To amend an Act for altering and amending several Acts for the Improve- 
ment of the Harbour of Swansea in the County of Glamorgan. 
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45. For uniting the Sheffield Gas Light Companies. 

46. To facilitate the Settlement of the Affairs of the British Iron Company. 

47. To enlarge the Powers granted by an Act, intituled An Act for regulating 
legal Proceedings by or against the Cwm Celyn and Blaina Iron Company, and 
for granting certain Powers thereto. 

48. For regulating legal Proceedings by or against “The European Life In- 
surance and Annuity Company,” and for granting certain Powers thereto. 

49. For making and maintaining a Turnpike Road from Sidmouth to Collump- 
- and also to or near to Hele Mill in the Parish of Bradninch, all in the County 
of Devon. 

50. To amend Three Acts, for more effectually draining and preserving certain 
Marsh Lands or Low Grounds in the Counties of Kent and Sussex draining into 
the River Rother and Channel of Appledore. 

51. To alter and amend an Act for the better Protection of Property in the 
Borough of Liverpool from Fire. 

52. To explain and amend the Acts incorporating the British Society for ex- 
tending the Fisheries and improving the Sea Coasts of the Kingdom ; for enlarg- 
ing and improving the Harbour of Pulteney Town in the County of Caithness ; 
and for lighting, cleansing, and improving the said Town, and better supplying 
the same with Water. 

53. For amending certain Acts for paving, cleansing, and lighting the Streets 
and other public Passages and Places within the City and Borough of Can- 
terbury. 

54. For improving the Marsh and other Common Lands, and extending Rights 
of Common and of Recreation, within the Town and County of the Town of 
Southampton. 

55. To amend the several Acts relating to the Preston and Wyre Railway, 
Harbour, and Dock Company. 

56. For better supplying with Water the Parishes of Saint Michael, the Holy 
Trinity, and Saint John the Baptist, in the City of Coventry and County of 
Warwick. 

57. For amending the Provisions of an Act for forming a Canal and other 
Works within and near certain Lands called the West Croft, in the Parish of Saint 
Mary in the Town and County of the Town of Nottingham ; and for making 
certain Improvements within the said Town. 

58. To authorize an Extension of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, and to 
amend and enlarge the Provisions of the Acts relating tosuch Railway. 

59. For making a Railway from Leeds to Bradford, with a Branch to the North 
Midland Railway. 

60. For making a Railway from the Manchester and Bolton Railway in the 
Parish of Eccles to the Parish of Whalley, all in the County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter, to be called “ The Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Railway.” 

61. For enabling the York and North Midland Railway Company to make a 
Railway from York to Scarborough, with a Branch to Pickering. 

62. To enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to make a Railway from 
the Northern and Eastern Railway at Newport, by Cambridge, to Ely, and from 
thence Eastward to Brandon and Westward to Peterborough. 

63. To make a Branch Railway from the London and South-western Railway 
to Salisbury. 

64. For making a Railway from the Town and Port of Whitehaven to the 
Town and Port of Maryport in the County of Cumberland. 

65. For making a Railway from Chester to Holyhead. 

66. For making a Railway from the City of Edinburgh to the Town of Berwick 
upon-Tweed, with a Branch to the Town of Haddington. 

67. For making a Railway from the Shoreham Branch of the London and 
Brighton Railway'to Chichester. 

68. For making a Railway from Exeter to Plymouth, to be called “The South 
Devon Railway.” 

69. ‘To enable the South-eastern Railway Company to complete and maintain 
a Branch Railway and Approach to the Harbour of Folkestone, and to construct 
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other Works in connexion with the said Harbour, and also to effect certain Alter- 

ations and Extensions of the Works of the Maidstone Branch of the said South- 

eastern Railway ; and to amend the Acts relating to the said Company. 

me. For making a Railway to connect the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Slamannan 
ways. 

71. For making a Junction Railway from the Eastern Counties Railway at 
Stratford in the County of Essex to the River ‘Thames, with a Branch Railway 
therefrom ; and for constructing a Pier in the River Thames. 

72. For repairing, maintaining, and improving the Road from Flint_ to Holm- 
frith, and thence to the Huddersfield and Woodhead Turnpike Road, and for 
making and maintaining a new Line of Road from the said Road at a place called 
Bents to or near Dunford Bridge, all in the West Riding of the County of York. 

73. For more effectually repairing the Road from Market Harborough, in the 
County of Leicester to the City of Coventry. 

74. For uniting the York Gas Light Company and the York Union Gas Light 
Company, and for more effectually lighting with Gas the City of York and the 
Suburbs and Vicinity thereof, in the County of York. 

75. For paving, lighting, draining, cleansing, and otherwise improving the 
Town of Southampton, and for removing and preventing Nuisances and Annoy- 
ances therein. 

76. For enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City of Coventry 
to make certain Improvements, to provide a Residence for the Judges during the 
acon in the said City, and to establish a Cemetery for the Dead near the said 

ity. 

77. For making a Landing Place at or near Hythe in the Parish of Fawley and 
extra-parochial Places adjoining thereto in the County of Southampton. 

78. For authorizing the Newport Dock Company to raise further Monies,. and 
to make Sale of the Docks and Works ; and for amending certain Acts relating 
to the said Dock. 

79. For constructing Tidal Basins, a Dock, and other Works at Birkenhead in 
the County of Chester ; and for other Purposes. 

80. For enabling the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks to construct additional 
Wet Docks and other Works, and to raise a further Sum of Money ; and for 
amending and extending the Acts relating to the Docks and Harbour of Liverpool. 

81. To alter, explain, revive, and continue the Powers and Provisions of the 
Acts relating to the Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven Railway, and to make Two 
Branch Railways therefrom. 

82. For making a Railway from the Manchester and Leeds Railway to the 
Towns of Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge. 

83. To enable the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany to make a Branch Railway to Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge ; and 
to alter and enlarge the Powers of the said Company. 

84. To amend the Acts relating to the Taff Vale Railway ; to authorize the 
Alteration of certain Works thereby authorized, and the Formation of additional 
Works ; and to enlarge the Powers of the Company. 

85. For making a Railway from Colchester to Ipswich. 

86. To amend the Acts relating to the London and South-western Railway, 
and to authorize an Extension of the said Railway and other Works at or near 
the Nine Elms Statior. 

87. To extend the Line of the Garnkirk and Glasgow Railway ; to enable the 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money; and to alter and amend the Acts 
relating to the said Railway. 

88. For making a Railway from Mellorn in the Parish of Minster to Black 
Rock in the Parish of Saint Michael in Saint Minver Lowlands in the County 
of Cornwall. 

89. To remedy certain Defects in the Apportionment of the Rent-charge in 
lieu of Tithes in the Parish of Necton in the County of Norfolk. 

90. To confirm and extend the Provisions of an Act of the Provincial Parliament 
of Canada, passed in the Seventh Year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, for 
incorporating the Gaspé Fishery and Coal Mining Company. 
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91, For making a Railway from the London and Brighton Railway to Lewes 
and Hastings, with a Branch therefrom, all in the County of Sussex. 

92. For making a Railway from the London and Croydon Railway at Croydon 
to Epsom. 

93. For improving the Harbour and Quay of Wells in the County of Norfolk ; 
and for extending and altering some of the Provisions of the Act relating to the 
said Harbour and Quay. 

94. For lighting, ving, cleansing, widening, and improving the Streets of the 
Town or Parish of Wells in the County of Norfolk ; for removing and preventing 
Nuisances therein ; and for making new Streets or Roadways. 

95. For incorporating the London Gas Light Company. 

96. For regulating legal Proceedings by or against the Mariners and Gencral 
Life Assurance Company, and for granting certain Powers to the said Company. 

97. To continue and extend the Powers of the London and Croydon Railway 
Company. 

98. To alter, amend, enlarge, andin part rep2al the Acts relating to the Wishaw 
and Coltness Railway. 

99. For making a Railway from the River Dee in the County of the City of 
Chester to Wrexham in the County of Denbigh, to be called “The North Wales 
Mineral Railway.” 

100. For making and maintaining a Railway from the City of Dublin to the 
Town of Cashel, with a Branch to the Town of Carlow. 

101. For widening, repairing, and maintaining the Bridge of Ayr, commonly 
called the New Bridge, leading across the River of Ayr at the Royal Burgh or 
Town of Ayr in the County of Ayr; and for other Purposes in relation thercto. 

102. For paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, regulating, and otherwise 
improving the Town and Borough of Swansea in the County of Glamorgan, and 
for removing and preventing Nuisances and Annoyances therein. 

103. For making new Docks, and other Works connected therewith, in addition 
to the present Docks of Kingston-upon-Hull; and for amending the Acts relating 
to such last-mentioned Docks. 

104. For better lighting, paving, cleansing, watching, regulating, and improv- 
ing the ‘Town of Rochdale and the Environs thereof, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

105. For better paving, lighting, cleansing, and otherwise improving Part of 
the Parish of Newchurch in the Isle of Wight, called Ventnor, and for establish- 
ing a Market therein. 

106. For improving the Drainage and Navigation of the Middle Level of the 


‘ens. 
107. For the better supplying and lighting with Gas or other illuminating 


Power Parts of the Abbey Parish of Paisley, and certain Towns or Villages and 
Places adjacent ; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

108. To authorize the Division of the Parish and Vicarage of Leeds in the 
County of York into several Parishes and Vicarages. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 
Whereof the printed Copies may be given in Evidence. 


1. For inclosing Lands in the Parish of Bury in the Couniy of Huntingdon. 

2, For inclosing Lands in the Parish of Ramsey in the County of Huntingdon. 

3. To enable the Rector, Churchwardens, and Overseers of the Poor of the 
Parish of Bow Brickhill, in the County of Buckingham to sell certain Parcels 
of Land in the said Parish which were allotted to them under the Award of the 
Commissioners made in pursuance of the Bow Brickhill and Fenny Stratford 
Inclosure Act, passed in the Thirtieth Year of King George the Third. 

Na inclosing Lands in the Parish of Brandes Burton in the County of 

ork. 

5. For inclosing Lands in the Township of Haltwhistle in the Parish of Halt- 
whistle in the County of Northumberland. 
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6. For inclosing Lands in the Manors or Lordships of Farrington and 
Cwmgilla in the Parish of Knighton in the County of Radnor 

7. For altering and amending an Act passed in the Third Year of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty, for inclosing certain Lands in the Town and County of the 
Town of Nottingham. 

Pad inclosing Lands in the Parishes of Bleddfa and Llangunllo in the County 
0 nor. 

9. For enabling George Edwards and Walter Colbourn, the Committees of the 
Estate of William Beckett Neachell, a Person of unsound Mind, to make Con- 
veyances for carrying into execution an Agreement for the Partition or Division 
of the Real Estates of William Orme, deceased, pursuant to an Order of the High 
Court of Chancery. 

10. For authorizing a new Entail to be made of those Parts of the Lands and 
Estate of Blythswood which lie in the County of Lanark; and for enabling 
Archibald Campbell, Esquire, of Blythswood, the Heir in possession of the said 
Estate, and his Successors, with Consent of Trustees, to sell or grant Feus of 
certain Parts thereof ; and for other Purposes therein expressed. 

11. To enable Archibald Marquess of Ailsa to borrow a certain Sum of Money 
upon the Security of his entailed Estates of Cassilis and Culzean, for Repayment 
2 him of a Portion of the Monies laid out by him in the Improvement of these 

tates. 

12. To authorize the Sale of the Fee Simple of the Estates of Francis Hale 
Rigby, of Mistley, in the County of Essex, Esquire, deceased, as devised by his 
Will, and for laying out the Monies to arise by such Sale. 

13. For selling the entailed Estate of Schivas in the County of Aberdeen, 
belonging to Alexander Forbes Irvine, Esquire, and for investing the Price thereof 
in the Purchase of other Lands, to be entailed in lieu of the said Estate. 

14. For carrying into effect a Contract between Edward Gresley Stone and 
Thomas Fulljames, Esquires, for the Sale to the said Thomas Fulljames of an 
Estate in the Parishes of Hasfield, Ashleworth, and Corse, in the County of 
Gloucester, Part of the Estates devised by the Will of John Stone, Esquire, 
deceased, and for investing the Purchase Money in other Estates, to be settled to 
the same Uses ; and for vesting certain other detached Estates in the Counties of 
Gloucester and Worcester, devised by the same Will, in Trustees, for Sale, and 
for investing the Monies arising therefrom in the Purchase of more convenient 
Estates, to be settled to the same Uses. 

15. To authorize the Sale of a certain Leasehold Estate in the County of Kent, 
Part of the settled Estate of the Earl of Guilford. 

16. To enable Sir James John Randoll Mackenzie of Scatwell, Baronet, to add 
certain Lands and Estates belonging to him in Fee Simple to his entailed Estate, 
upon certain Terms and Conditions, and to borrow certain Sums of Money upon 
the Security of his entailed Estate, for Repayment of certain Claims for Money 
laid out and to be laid out in Improvements upon the said Estate. 

17. For vesting in Trustees certain Parts of the entailed Estate of Seaforth, to 
be sold, and the Price applied in Payment of the Entailer’s Debts, and the Sur- 
plus to be laid out in the Purchase of other Lands ; for enabling the Heiress in 
possession to borrow a Sum of Money on the Credit of the said entailed Estates ; 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

18. For authorizing the Sale of certain Estates in the Counties of Meath and 
Cavan, limited by the Settlement executed on the Marriage of Pierce Morton and 
Louisa Morton, otherwise Somerville, his Wife, and for applying the Monies 
thence arising in Payment of Incumbrances affecting the said Estates prior to 
said Settlement. 

19. To authorize the Sale of certain Estates and Mines belonging to the Chapel 
of Willenhall, in the Parish of Wolverhampton, in the County of Stafford; and 
to provide a Residence for the Incumbent of the Chapel. 

20. To enable the Guardian of Henry Peach Keighley Peach, an Infant, to 
sell the next Presentation to the Rectory and Parish Church of Idlicote in the 
County of Warwick. 

21. For enlarging the Powers contained in the Will of Sir John Ramsden, 
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Baronet, deceased, to grant Leases of the Hereditaments in the Townships of 
o_o Honley, Dalton, and Aldmonbury, devised by such Will; and for 


ot 

_ 22. For enabling the Trustees under the Will of the late Mr Jonathan Pas- 
singham to grant Leases of the devised Estates, with Licences to dig Brick 
Earth ; and to raise Monies upon Parts of the said Estates ; and for the Pur- 
chase of an adjoining Property ; and for other Purposes. 

23. For enabling the Trustees under the Marriage Settlement of William 
Henry Bowen Jordan Wilson, Esquire, to sell the Estates comprised in the 
same Settlement, and for laying out the Monies arising from such Sales in the 
Purchase of other Lands, to be settled to the same Uses. 

24. For enabling Trustees to sell the Estates devised by and settled to the Uses 
of the Will of William Harris, Esquire, deceased, and for authorizing the laying 
out of the Monies arising therefrom in the Purchase of other Estates, to be 
settled to the same Uses. 

25. For carrying into effect a Compromise of a Suit for raising Portions for the 
younger Children of the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Le Despencer deceased, 
out of the settled Estates of the said Thomas Lord Le Despencer deceased at 
Mereworth in the County of Kent and elsewhere in the said County; and also 
- i gamaaaaae the Sale and Exchange of certain Parts of the said settled 

istates. 

26. To enable Thomas Alexander Baron Lovat to borrow a certain Sum of 
Money upon the Security of his entailed Estates, for Repayment to him of a 
Portion of the Monies laid out by him in the Improvement of these Estates. 

27. To enable the Trustees of the Will of Sir George William Tapps Gervis, 
Baronet, deceased, to convey a Church af Bournemouth in the County of South- 
ampton, to Her Majesty’s Commissioners for building new Churches, and to 
endow the same. 

28. For enabling the Trustees of the Will of William Atkins Bowyer, Esquire, 
deceased, to grant building, improving, and other Leases of certain Estates at 
Clapham in the County of Surrey, devised by the said Will and the Second 
Codicil thereto to the Trustees therein named. 

29. For effecting an Exchange of the entailed Estate of Rosehall, belonging to 
the Right Honourable James Edward Lord Cranstoun, situated in the County of 
Sutherland, for certain Lands in the County of Kincardine belonging to James 
Matheson, Esquire, of Achany. 

30. For confirming and carrying into execution certain Articles of Agreement 
made and entered into between Charles James, Lord Bishop of London, Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, Esquire, Thomas Somers Cocks, Esquire, Christopher Hodgson, 
Esquire, the Company .of Proprietors of the Grand Junction Canal, and the 
Grand Junction Waterworks Company; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 

31. For vesting Parts of the Estates of William Devaynes, Esquire, deceased, 
in Trustees, upon trust to be sold ; and for paying off a Mortgage Debt of Eight 
thousand two hundred Pounds due to James Parkinson, Esquire, out of the first 
Purchase Monies ; and for laying out the Residue of the Purchase Monies, under 
the Direction of the Court of Chancery, in the Purchase of other Estates, to be 
settled to the same Uses. 

32. For annexing to the united Bishopricks of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
the House known as Down and Connor House, with the Appurtenances ; and for 
other Purposes. 

33. To confirm certain Contracts for Leases made and entered into by James 
Weller Ladbroke, Esquire, of Lands and Premises at or near Notting Hill, in the 
County of Middlesex ; and to alter and enlarge the Powers of an Act passed in 
the First and Second Years of the Reign of His late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, intituled An Act to enable James Weiler Ladbroke, Esquire, and others, 
to grant Building Leases of Lands in Kensington, Paddington, Notting Barns, 
= on in the County of Middlesex ; and for other Purposes relating 

ereto. 

34. To explain an Act passed in the First Year of Her present Majesty, 
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intituled An Act for authorizing the Sale and Exchange of the Real Estat® 
devised by the Will of the Right Honourable William Henry, Earl of Rochford, 
deceased, and for the Application of the Produce thereof; and for authorizing 
the granting of Leases of the same Estate ; and for other Purposes ; and for 
extending the Operation of such Act to certain Parties whose Consent thereto 
was required. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 
Not printed., 


35. For naturalizing John Frederick Sang. 
36. For naturalizing Samuel Schuster. 
37. For naturalizing Dame Susan Victoria Regina, Widow of Sir James 


a 
. For naturalizing Antonio Lascaridi. 
. For naturalizing Michael Spartali. 
. For naturalizing Paul Cababé. 
. For naturalizing Frederick Figge. 
. For naturalizing Henri Victor Malan. 

43. To enable Bean, Widow, and her Issue, and Edward Whitley, Esquire, 
and Charlotte his Wife, and the Issue of the said Charlotte Whitley, respectively 
to take the Surname and use the Arms of Rodbard. 

44. For naturalizing Dionysius Onufri Marianski. 

45. To dissolve the Marriage of Samuel Archbutt, the younger, Gentleman, 
with Mary Amelia his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; and for 
other Purposes therein mentioned. 

46. For authorizing the Endowment of the Curacies of Werrington and Saint 
Giles-in-the-Heath, in the County of Devon, and the Alienation and Conveyance 
of the Rights of Patronage of the same Curacies respectively to Persons who shall 
further endow the same ; and for other ——— relating thereto. 

47. To dissolve the Marriage of John Cheape, Esquire, a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Military Service of the Honourable East India Company, with Amelia 
Frances Chicheley Cheape, his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; and 
for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

48. To dissolve the Marriage of William Hough, a Major in the Military 
Service of the Honourable East India Company, with Sophia, his now Wife, and 
to enable him to marry again ; and for other Ses. 

49. To dissolve the Marriage of Thomas Foreman Gape, with Fanny Louisa 
his valle as and to enable him to marry again ; and for other Purposes therein 
mention 





Art. Il].—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School, §c., &c. In 2 vols. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. 


MORE interesting—more serviceable—more timely volumes 
have seldom issued from the press. They contain the records 
of a life and mind of no ordinary cast; a life distinguished, in- 
deed, by few remarkable events, but spent in the service of God 
and man;—and a mind singularly energetic, earnest, and sin- 
cere ; gifted with rare endowments, and sound to its very core. 
Mr Stanley’s task has been admirably executed. We never 
remember to have met with any memoirs—unless, perhaps, 
those of Sir Samuel Romilly—in which the biographer’s part 
presents so little matter for criticism, and so much for sincere 
praise and admiration. Sound judgment, delicate tact, and a 
thorough comprehension of, and sympathy with, his subject, are 
conspicuous in every line. : 

Dr Arnold was educated at Winchester school, where he 
remained from his twelfth to his sixteenth year. In 1811 
he was elected as a scholar at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and soon obtained several university honours, and formed many 
friendships, to which he clung with unusual tenacity throughout 
his subsequent life. When he entered Oriel College as a 
fellow, in 1815, it numbered among its residents such men 
as Coplestone, Hampden, Whateley, Keble, and shortly after- 
wards Newman and Pusey, names since so famous in the eccle- 
siastical history of our times. 

Few earnest and reflecting minds ever passed through 
the period of youth without finding their religious faith 
assailed by harassing doubts and difficulties; doubts which 
it is the Home seacn of many to elucidate and satisfy, which 
it is the sin of others to silence and suppress, and from 
which the careless, the ignorant, and the narrow, alone can 
purchase an unworthy and unenviable exemption. Arnold 
possessed too thoughtful and too honest a mind to escape 
the common lot; and though his doubts were afterwards 
exchanged for the most settled and happy convictions on 
all important points of Christian doctrine, yet for a time they 
were to the last degree distressing to his scrupulously conscien- 
tious mind, and ever after secured from him a deep and ready 
sympathy for all who had similar periods of trial to undergo. 

he following is the advice given him on the occasion by an 
orthodox friend, whose name Mr Stanley considerately with- 
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holds from the opprobrium which such deliberate and avowed 
dishonesty deserves : 


‘‘The subject of them (Dr Arnold’s doubts) is that most awful 
one, on which all very inquisitive reasoning minds are, I believe, 
most liable to such temptations—I mean the Dostsine of the blessed 
Trinity. Do not start, my dear Coleridge; I do not believe that 
Arnold has any serious scruples of the understanding about it, 
but it is a defect of his mind that he cannot get rid of a certain feel- 
ing of objections—and particularly when, as he fancies, the bias 
is so strong upon him to decide one way from interest ;—he scruples 
doing what I advise him, which is to put down the objections by main 
force whenever they arise in his mind, fearful that in so doing he 
shall be violating his conscience for a maintenance’ sake.”—I, 22. 


This is a fair specimen of that tampering with truth—that 
trampling upon mental integrity, in which so many divines 
0 


permit themselves to indulge without any apparent conscious- 


ness of its iniquity ; and which is at once a cause and a confes- 
sion of the rottenness of the foundation on which much of 
our dogmatic theology is reared. The same misty conceptions 
of right and wrong which are displayed in the passage we have 
cited, would have dictated and sanctioned the most impious 
of the “‘ pious frauds” of the priestly ages. Coleridge did not 


respond to the sentiment. 


‘“‘T should (says that great thinker, in reference to his own reli- 
gious doubts) perhaps be a happier—at all events a more useful 
man—if my mind were otherwise constituted. But so it is; and 
even with regard to Christianity itself, like certain plants, I creep 
towards the light, even though it draw me away from the more 
nourishing warmth.’’* 


Dr Arnold’s idea of the treatment which doctrinal doubts 
ought to meet with from honest and inquiring minds, was 
happily not that of his clerical adviser. 


‘‘What I most crave to see (he says in a letter to a friend 
in 1838), and what still seems to me no impossible dream, is inquiry 
and belief going together.” 


Again, he writes to Lady Francis Egerton :— 


‘* Weakness of faith is partly constitutional, and partly the result 
of education and other circumstances; and this may go intellectually 
almost as far as scepticism ; that is to say, a man may be perfectly 
unable to acquire a firm and undoubting belief of the great truths of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, He may be perplexed with 
doubts all his days ; nay, his fears lest the Gospel should not be true, 





* ‘ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.’ 
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may be stronger than his hopes that it will. And this is a state of 
great pain, and of most severe trial; to be pitied heartily, but not to be 
condemned.” —I, 283. 


This topic is one of so much importance in our estimate 
of Dr Arnold’s character, that we shall be excused for quoting 
one other passage illustrative of his views upon it ;—a passage 
deserving the deepest consideration from those who wonder at 
the number of serious and powerful minds who in every age 
have turned with loathing from evangelical religion in the only 
form in which it has ever been presented to them. 


“ Authority cannot compel belief. The sceptic, who knows not 
what it is to grasp anything with the firm grasp of faith, may mis- 
take his acquiescence in a doctrine for belief in it; the ignorant and 
careless, who believe only what their senses tell them, may lay up the 
words of divine truth in their memory, may repeat them loudly,and 
be vehement against all who question them. But minds to which 
faith is a necessity, which cannot be contented to stand by the side 
of truth, but must become altogether one with it,—minds which 
know full well the difference between opinion and conviction, 
between not questioning and believing ; they, when their own action 
is superseded by an authority foreign to themselves, are in a condi- 
tion which they find to be intolerable. Told to believe what they 
cannot believe; told that they ought not to believe what they feel 
most disposed to believe, they retire altugether from the region 
of divine truth, as from a spot tainted with moral death, and devote 
themselves to other subjects; to physical science it may be, or to 
political ; where the inherent craving of their nature may yet be 
gratified ; where, however insignificant the truth may be, they may 
yet find some truth to believe. This has been the condition of too 
many great men in the Church of Rome; and it accounts for that 
bitterness of feeling with which Machiavelli, and others like him, 
appeared to have regarded the whole subject of Christianity.” ... . 
“Let us not do evil, that evil may be escaped from; and i is an 
evil, and the fruitful parent of evils innumerable, to do violence to our 
understanding or to our reason in their appointed fields. By God's 
blessing, if we do go boldly forward wherever truth shall lead us, 
our course need not be interrupted, neither shall a single hair of our 
faith perish.”—Notes to Vol. iv of Sermons, p. 475—483. 


After leaving Oxford, Dr Arnold settled at Laleham, where 
he remained for nine years, occupied in preparing pupils for the 
University—an employment in which he appears to have felt real 
ene in preparing his valuable edition of ‘ Thucydides.’ 

t was during this period also that his attention began to be 
directed to those studies which induced him subsequently to 
undertake his ‘ History of Rome;’ the work on which, when 
his personal labours and excellencies are forgotten, his fame 
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with posterity will chiefly rest.  At,the close of 1827 he was 
elected Head Master of Rugby School, solely on account of the 
weight of the testimonials to his character and powers, which 
was laid before the trustees, From this period to the close of 
his career, his. duties as a teacher ri the chief portion of 
his time and thoughts. Into this part of his life, however, it is 
not ourintention to enter. Theservices which he rendered both 
to Rugby and to the cause of public education generally, are 
now fully acknowledged, and cannot probably be too highly 
estimated. ‘* Not so much ‘among his own pupils, nor in 
the actual scene of his labours, as. in every public school 
throughout England, is to be sought the chief and enduring 
monument of Dr Arnold’s Head-Mastership at Rugby.” 


One.of the subjects most constantly before Dr Arnold’s 
mind, and most deeply imteresting to his feelings—so much so 
as to engross nearly two-thirds of his correspondence-—-was, 
the purification of ‘‘ The Church ;” the restoration of. its. true 
idea. The topic was one which seemed actually to haunt him 
for many years of his life. We are, however, obliged to confess 
that we have been unable—probably the fault is our own-~-to 
gather from the whole of his writings any,very clear or con- 
sistent conception of his meaning, When we find him/saying, 
(Life, II, 65), ‘‘ The scripture notion of a Church is,a Religious 
Society that should help a man to become better and holier, just 
as civil society helps us in civilization,” we have a simple and 
distinct definition. But when we find him again (Sermons, iy, 
210), speaking of “ Christ and His very mystical body, 
the Church,” we are thrown as much into the dark as ever.* 
In some passages (II, 60, and elsewhere), he speaks. of the 
Church as “ a most divine institution,” and “‘ one of the most 
efficient instruments of moral and spiritual improvement.” In 
others he declares that, “ supposing a young man to set seriously 
to work to turn to God and study the Scriptures, zé is clear 
that all this stuff about the true Church would never come into his 
head ;” and he asks, (II, 67), “ Does our Lord, or do His Apos- 
tles, encourage the notion of salvation through the Church ? 
Or would any human being ever collect such a notion from the 
Scriptures ?” 





* “Now, the true and grand idea of a Church, that is a society for 
the purpose of making men like Christ, earth like heaven, the kingdoms of 
the world the kingdom of Christ, is all lost; and mén look upon it as an 
institution for religious instruction and worship, thus robbing it of its life 
and universality ; making it an affair of clergy, not of people; of preaching 
and ceremonies, not of living.”—II, 15, 
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Two points, however, were so perfectly clear to his own mind 
that he had no difficulty in making them clear to his readers, 
viz., that the Church at present is most deplorably corrupt, and 
tat the idea, or rather the institution, of the priesthood, is the 
case of its corruption. “The more I think of the matter (he 
writes, I, 46), and the more I read of the Scriptures themselves, 
and of the History of the Church, the more intense is iny 
wonder at the language of admiration with which some men 
speak of the Church of England, which certainly retains the 
foundations sure, as all other Christian societies do, except the 
Unitarians, bat has overlaid it with a very sufficient quantity of 
hay and stubble, which I devoutly hope to see one day burnt in 
the fire.” So strong indeed was his conviction of the thorough 
corruption of the English establishment, and its unsuitability 
to its work, that he thus records (I, 287) his deliberate opinion 
of its hopeless doom. “The Church, as it now stands, no 
human power can save.”* 

The true end of the Church he maintained to be the putting 
down of moral evil; its true nature, not an institution of the 
Clergy, but a living society ofall Christians ; and “ it was as an- 
nihilating what he believed to be the apostolical idea of a Church, 
that he felt so strongly against that principle of separation be- 
tween the clergy and laity, which he used to denounce under the 
name of priestcraft.” (I, 204). His abhorrence of the priesthood 
breaks out almost in every page of his correspondence. Thus 
(II, 59), he says : “‘ Every part of the New Testament negatively 
confutes the priestcraft heresy, because that is to be found no- 
where, insomuch that no man ever yet fell, or could fall, into 
that heresy by studying the seriptures.” Again (II,60) “My 
abhorrence of the priestcraft and succession doctrines (I do 
not mean that they are synonymous) is grounded on my firm 
conviction that they are and ever have been a most formidable 
device of the great enemy to destroy the real living Church. 

And in this sense, so far as popery is priestcraft, I do 
believe it to be the very mystery of iniquity.”—‘ That the 
church system, or rather the priest system, is not to be found 





* “The following expressions regarding the English Church are unhappily 
too just, but volt can been considered shocking if they had proceeded 
from any one but aclergyman. He speaks of ‘the fanaticism which has 
been the peculiar disgrace of the Church of England’—a dress, a ritual, a 
name, a ceremony, a technical phraseology,—the superstition of a priest- 
hood without iis power,—the form of episcopal government without its 
substance,--a system imperfeet and paralyzed, not independent, not sove- 
reign,—objects, so pitiful, that. if gained ever so completely, they would 
make no man the wiser or better; they would lead to no good, intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual,”—(Life, 11, 5.) 
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in scripture, is as certain as that the worship of Jupiter is not the 
doctrine of the gospel.” — Life, II, 256. 


The following passage (the last we shall cite on this sub- 
ject) is worthy of attention, as showing how utterly his opinions, 
as to the clerical profession, were at variance with those ordi- 
narily received :— 

‘In your letter of the 2nd of August, you ask whether I think 
that a Christian ministry is of divine appointment. Now I cannot 
conceive any Church existing without public prayer, preaching, and 
communion; and some must minister in these offices. But that 
these ‘some’ should be always the same persons,—that they should 
form a distinct profession, and following no other calling, should be 
maintained by the Church, I do not think to be of divine appoint- 
ment, but I think it highly expedient that it should be so.”—II, 275. 


Many of Dr Arnold’s letters, and some of his more deliberate 
writings, are devoted to the elucidation of his peculiar views, 
touching the union between Church and State. He deprecated 
the separation of the two as one of the worst evils that could 
befal the community; while, at the same time, he abjured the 
idea of an alliance between them. He conceived that the 
State should be itself the Church,—i. e., a society of Christian 
men, guided by Christian principles, and bound together not 
merely by community of worldly interest, still less by com- 
munity of doctrinal views, but by commntunity of obedience, by 
allegiance to one common spiritual master :— 

‘¢ Tt was then only (says Mr Stanley, I, 207) that he conceived the 
possibility of a full development of the Church, or a full Christian- 
ization of the State, when the Church should have become, not a 
subordinate, but a sovereign society ; not acting indirectly on the 
world throagh inferior instruments, but directly through its own go- 
vernment, the supreme legislature,—when all public officers of the 
State, feeling themselves to be necessarily officers of the Church, 
should endeavour, each in his vocation and ministry, to serve its 
great cause, not with a subject’s indifference, but with a citizen’s 
zeal,—when the jealousy with which the clergy and laity at present 
regard each other’s interference, would be lost in the sense that their 
spheres were, in fact, the same ; that nothing was too secular to claim 
exemption from the enforcement of Christian duty,—nothing too 
spiritual to claim exemption from the control of the government of 
a Christian state,—when the whole nation, amidst much variety of 
form, ceremonial, and opinion, should yet feel that the great ends of 
Christian and national society, now for the first time realized to their 
view, were a far stronger bond of union between Christians, anda 
far deeper division from those who were not Christians, than any sub- 
ordinate principle, either of agreement or separation.” —I, 208. 

From this idea of the real essence of a church, he derived the 
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application to religious establishments of those sound and 
simple principles of justice which so distinguish him from his 
clerical brethren, and which raised against him such a storm of 
indignation when he first ventured to promulgate them. To 
us they appear so unquestionable and so obviously clear, that 
nothing but the inveterate habit which has so long and so mis- 
chievously prevailed, of applying one standard of morality to 
church matters, and pes in to the world at large, could ever 
have obscured them. Assuming the propriety and advisability 
of an establishment (in which i firmly believed), Dr Arnold 
held that justice requires us, either to establish the church of 
the majority, or so to extend the basis, and open the arms, of 
our establishment, as to embrace the majority within its pale. 
Thus he concludes that we must establish the Catholic religion 
in Ireland ; and that in England we must either so enlarge and 
liberalize the Church as to include the great body of the Dis- 
senters, or give up the establishment entirely :— 

‘The established Church is only the religion of a part of the 
nation, and there is the whole difficulty. The Reformers, or rather 
their successors, in Elizabeth’s time, wished to root out dissent by 
the strong hand. This was foolish, I think, as well as wicked: but 
then, if we do not root out dissent, and so keep the establishment co- 
extensive with the nation, we must extend the establishment; orelse, . 
in the end, there will and ought to be no establishment at all, which 1 
consider as one of the greatest of all evils.” . . . “Hither the Church 
must be more comprehensive, or if this be impracticable, then an es- 
tablishment cannot be maintained: and the next best thing will be 
to take care that all the Church property is applied to strictly public 
purposes, to schools, hospitals, alms-houses, or something of the sort, 
and that it is not stolen by the landlords. For the only possible way 
in which there ean bea robbery of public property is to transfer it to 
private uses.” —Life, II, 16—~68. 

In writing to the Archbishop of Dublin, he says— 


“<I know fall well that my principles would lead to the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic religion in three-fourths of Ireland.”—I, 335. 


And again to another friend— 


“The Christian people of Ireland, i.e. in my sense of the word, 
the Church of Ireland havea right to the full benefit of their church 
property, which now they cannot have, because Protestant clergy- 
men they will not listen to. I think then that it ought to furnish them 
with Catholic clergymen.—II, 334. Whether Ireland remain in 
its present barbarism, or grow in health and civilization, in either case 
the downfai of the present establishment is certain: a savage people 
will not endure the insult of a hostile religion ; a civilized one will 
easonably insist on having their own.”—I, 21. 


In one point especially these yolumés are peculiarly interest- 
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ing, and to the world at large may be peculiarly useful. They 
afford a most instructive picture of the utmost efforts of a most 
excellent heart and a most vigorous understanding, to be at 
once orthodox, and liberal,—and of the utter failure of those 
efforts. The ‘ Life’ abounds in instances of the perplexities, and 
(what seem to us) the inconsistencies in which Dr Arnold was 
perpetually involved by this attempt “to fill his cup at the 
same time at the mouth, and at the source, of the Nile,”—to 
reconcile two conditions in their very nature incompatible. 
Generally speaking, he preserved his liberality at the expense 
of his orthodoxy. Sometimes, though rarely, he trenched upon 
his liberality to maintain the orthodoxy of his opinions. 

The essence of liberality of mind in matters of religion, we 
conceive to consist in the belief, and the practical feeling, that 
conscientious differences of opinion, however we may deplore 
them as intellectual errors, are not to be regarded as moral 
faults,—ought in no degree to effect our estimate of a man’s 
character, virtue, or acceptability to Him who “seeth not as 
man seeth.” To believe our own doctrines to be true, and the 
opposite doctrines to be erroneous, is the nature of strong con- 
viction. ‘To believe that those who hold the opposite doctrines 
with sincerity will be punished for so doing, is oo , and 
we believe it to be sin, because we hold it to be the dictate 
—however unconsciously—of an unchristian spirit. Now both 
the humility and the innate justice of Dr Arnold’s mind, 
naturally disposed him to liberality in its widest signification ; 
but his church education stood sadly in his way. In early life 
he appears to have met with a good deal of intolerance even from 
his most intimate friends, and complains of it in language 
which shows that he clearly saw wherein its injustice and un- 
worthiness consisted. To one friend we find him expressing his 

‘‘ Fear that those engaged in the same great cause will never 
heartily sink their little differences of opinion, when I find that you, 
who have known me so long, cannot hear them without thinking 
them not merely erroneous, but morally wrong, and such, therefore, 
as to give you pain when uttered. I am not going to renew the ar- 
gument; it is very likely that I was wrong in it; and I am sure it 
would not annoy me that you should think me so, just as I think you 
wrong in any point, or as I think J. Keble wrong in half a hundred, 
yet without being grieved that he should hold them, that is, grieved 
as at a fault.”—I, 69. 

A few years later, he writes to the Rev. J. Hearn :— 

‘¢ It grieves me more than I can say, to find so much intolerance ; 
by which I mean over-estimating our points of difference, and under- 
estimating our points of agreement. Iam by no means indifferent 
to truth and error, and hold my own opinions as decidedly as any 
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man; which of course implies a conviction that tle opposite opinions 
are erroneous. In many cases, I think them not only erroneous 
but mischievous; still they exist in men whom I know to be 
thoroughly in earnest, fearing God, and loving Christ, and it seems 
to me a waste of time, which we can ill afford, and a sort of quarrel, 
‘by the way,’ which our Christian vow of enmity against moral evil 
makes utterly unseasonable, when Christians suspend their great 
business and loosen the bond of their union with each other, by vent- 
ing fruitless regret and complaints against one another’s errors, in- 
stead of labouring to lessen one another’s sins.” —Life, I, 303. 

The following sentence, addressed to the same correspondent, 
contains the whole creed of genuine liberality :— 

“‘ Of course he who believes his own views to be true, must believe 
the opposite views to be in error; but the great point, in our judg- 
ment and feelings towards men, seems to be not to confound error 
with fault,” —IL, 265.* 

This charity towards the holders of opposite opinions, which 
Dr Arnold claimed for himself, he fully exercised towards 
others, with few and rare exceptions. It was when he came 
to consider the case of Unitarians, that he found the greatest 
difficulty in reconciling the large charity of an honest, humble, 
and expansive mind with the intolerant narrowness of the 
Athanasian creed, a creed which declares not only that the Uni- 





* What a sad and unworthy qualification of this true and charitable sen- 
timent immediately follows! It really comes upon us with as painful a 
shock as a blow from one we had regarded as a bosom friend. He con- 
tinues :—“ We are speaking, you will observe, of such errors as are con- 
yet yg membership, not only in Christianty, but in the same particular 

urch !” 


+ We regret to notice one signal exception. Dr Arnold says (II, 180)— 
“ Bentham I have always thought a bad man, and also, as Carlyle called him, 
a bore of the first magnitude.” We can scarcely conceive this to have been 
a deliberately formed opinion. Arnold and Bentham differed on many most 
important points, but both pursued one common object—the improvement 
of their fellow men—with equal zeal and equal sincerity ; and this con- 
sideration alone should have insured a more charitable judgment. Few men 
ever existed to whom the epithet, bad, could with less justice be applied. 
Through the whole of a long life he laboured assiduously to promote those 
public objects which he considered most conducive to the social elevation 
of mankind, amid much obloquy, and many sacrifices. This was, however, 
we trust, only a momentary lapse into uncharitableness on Dr Arnold's 
part. His habitual sentiments towards such heretical fellow-labourers as 
Bentham, is thus beautifully expressed (I, 76). 

“ My feeling towards men whom [believe to be sincere lovers of truth and the hap- 
piness of their fellow-creatures, while they seek those ends otherwise than through 
the medium of the gospel, is rather that they are not far from the kingdom of 
God, and might be brought into it altogether, than that they are enemies whose 
views are directly opposed to ourown. That they are not brought into it is, I 
think, chargeable to a considerable degree, upon the professors of Christianity.” 


Vou. XLII. No, II. Cc 
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tarians are not Christians, but that, “‘ without doubt they shall 
perish everlastingly.” Dr Arnold was too good a man to hold 
such language or cordially accept such views ; but in 1829 he 
writes thus to the parent of one of his pupils, who belonged to 
that denomination (I, 234) :— 

“‘ My difficulty with your son is not one which I feel as a church- 
man, but as a Christian ; and goes only on this simple principle, that 
I feel bound to teach the essentials of Christianity to all those com- 
mitted to my care—and with these the tenets of the Unitarians alone, 
among all the Dissenters in the kingdom, are in my judgment irre- 
concilable.” 

A few years later, however, he has discovered how incon- 
sistent any such exclusion is with the charity which ‘hopeth 
all things,’ and he unreservedly admits (II, 78) that— 

“A Unitarian, as such, is a Christian; that is, if a man follows 
Christ’s law, and believes His words according to his conscientious 
sense of their meaning, he is a Christian; and though I may think 
that he understands Christ’s words amiss, yet that is a question of in- 
terpretation, and no more; the purpose of his heart and mind is to 
obey and be guided by Christ, and therefore he is a Christian.” 

He repeats the same conviction (I, p. 314). After expressing 
his belief that, “ if we could get rid of the Athanasian Creed, 
many good Unitarians would find a stumbling block removed 
out of their path,” he proceeds thus :— 

“ But whatever they may think of his nature, I never meant to 
deny the name of Christian to those who truly love and fear Him ; 
and though I think it is the tendency of Unitarianism to lessen this 
love and fear, yet I doubt not that many Unitarians feel it notwith- 
standing, and thus He is their Saviour, and they are his people.” 

The rectitude of Dr Arnold’s understanding, and the kind- 
liness of his feelings, enabled him to seize firm hold of that 
noble, light-giving, purifying, pacifying truth—which strikes at 
the root of all dogmatic theology—that unity of spirit, not uni- 
formity of doctrine, is the object to be desired by Christian 
citizens ; that the first is attainable, and worth any price to 
attain; that the second is unattainable, and that the attempt 
to attain it hinders the achievement of the first :— 

“Tt was as frustrating the union of all Christians, in accomplishing 
what he believed to be the true end enjoined by their common Master, 
that he felt so strongly against the desire for uniformity of opinion or 
worship, which he used to denounce under the name of sectarianism.” 
—I, 204. 

In writing to the Rev. Julius Hare, a kindred spirit and 
worthy coadjutor, he says :— 


“These are matters particular, but all bearing upon the great philo- 
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sophical and Christian truth, which seems to me the very truth of 
truths, that Christian unity, and the perfection of Christ's Church, 
are independent of theological articles of opinion ;* consisting in a 
certain moral state and moral and religious affections, which have 
existed in good Christians of all ages and all communions, along 
with an infinitely varying proportion of truth and error (I. 359.) 
My own firm belief is that every difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians is either remediable by time and mutual fairness, or else is 
indifferent.”—IT, 17. 

We would wish especially to call the attention of those who 
are fond of quoting passages of scripture in justification of 
their own intolerance, to Dr Arnold’s view of the right inter- 
pretation of such passages :— 

“T think you will find that all the ‘ false doctrines’ spoken of by 
the Apostles, were doctrines of sheer wickedness; that their eoun- 
terpart in modern times is to be found in the Anabaptists of Munster, 
or the fifth monarchy men, or in mere secular high churchmen, or 
a cera evangelicals,—in those who make Christianity minister 
to Inst, to covetousness, or to ambition; not in those who interpret 
scripture to the best of their conscience and ability, be their inter- 
pretation ever so erroneous.”—I, 325. 


It is delightful to be able to transcribe such sentiments as 
these from the writings of an English divine of such acknow- 
ledged eminence and unquestioned piety as Dr Arnold; for 
we think it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that in no 
country, and at no period, has dogmatic theology—(the prin- 
ciple, that is, of conceiving Christianity to consist in creed, and 
not in spirit—of conceiving correct opinions, not devotional 
feelings and virtuous practice, to be the one thing needful)— 
produced more frightful mischiefs than in England at the pre- 
sent day. In Italy it divided the thinking world into hypo- 
crites and unbelievers; in France it sharpened the sword of 
civil war; in Spain it lighted the fires of the Inquisition; 
throughout Europe it sowed discord in every family, and sepa- 
rated chief friends; but in our own country, and in our own 
day, this same error has decreed that whole classes of the 
people of a great nation shall remain in a condition of the most 





* Dr Arnold seems to have felt painfully’ the isolation in which his pecu- 
liar views placed him, but without having had any distinct conception of the 
exact point in them which caused the isolation. The fact was, that his post- 
ponement of dogma to feeling—the preference which he gave to the spirit 
of Christ over the spirit of Athanasius—placed a wide gulf between him and 
most of his orthodox brethren ; while the only parties who agreed with him 
on this point, belonged to a sect whose speculative doctrines he held in espe- 
cial abhorrence. e was separated from the T'rinitarians by his Christian 
spirit ; and from the Unitarians by his Christian creed. 
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perilous mental darkness, and the most disgraceful mental 
and spiritual degradation; that generation after generation of 
our countrymen shall pass through life in unreclaimed bar- 
barism, and shall go down to the grave, haying earned nothing 
but the wages of sin, rather than that dogmatic theology should 
descend from its place of pride. 

Dr Arnold having lapsed into the noble and prolific heresy 
of liberality towards men of opposite opinions, we shall not 
be surprised to find him wandering from the received standard 
of orthodoxy in several minor points, 


“‘ They (i. e. other sects) are notall error, nor we all truth; e.g. 
the Quakers reject the Communion of the Lord’s Supper, thereby 
losing a great means of grace. But are they not tempted to do so by 
thesuperstitions which other Christians have heaped upon the institu- 
tion? and is there not some taint of these in the exhortation even in 
our own Communion Service? And, with regard to the greatest 
truths of all, you know how Pelagianism and Calvanism have encou- 
raged each other; and how the Athanasian Creed at this day con- 
firms and aggravates the evils of Unitarianism.”—I, 289. 


To a former pupil, who had written to him for his opinion on 
the subject, he replies :— 


*¢T do not believe the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, 
under any qualification given to them, except such as would substitute 
for them propositions of a wholly different character.”—I, 120. 

“But,” he goes on to say, “I read the Athanasian Creed, and 
have, and would again subscribe the article about it, because. I 
do not conceive the clauses in question to be essential parts of it, or 
that they were retained deliberately by our Reformers after the pro- 
priety of retaining or expunging them had been distinctly submitted 
to their minds. . . . Nor do I think that the Reformers, or the best 
and wisest men of the Church since, would have objected to any 
man’s subscription, if they had conceived such a case, but would 
have said: ‘What we mean you to embrace is the belief of the 
general Church, as expressed in the three creeds with regard to the 
points—many of them having been much disputed—on which those 
creeds pronounce. The degree of blameableness in those who do not 
embrace this belief is another matter, on which we do not intend 
to speak particularly (!) in this article.”—IT, 121. 


Dr Armold “does not think there is anything evasive or 
unfair in this.” Of course he did not. Weare so convinced of 
the unflinching integrity of his character, that we feel sure he 
would have cut off Fis right hand rather than have knowingly 
descended to any unworthy quibbling or evasion on so high a 
matter. Yet, the 8th article says that this creed “ ought to be 
thoroughly veceived and believed ;” and nothing can be more 
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certain than that the damnatory clauses are not mere extraneous 
additions, but itegral portions of it, fully incorporated into it. 
They are five in number: two in the beginning, two in the 
middle, and one at the end; a kind of Parthian kick of 
the charitable divine, whoever he may be, to whom it is to be 
attributed. Nor will history in the least bear out Dr Arnold’s 
supposition, that those who inserted this creed into our 
liturgy, ‘‘ did not intend particularly” to damn those who 
reject it. We know that many of them were men to whose 
dogmatizing and unchastened spirits such unchristian denun- 
ciations of antagonists would be particularly consonant, and 
who would be apt to regard them as the cream and jewel 
of the whole. . But the conclusion which all this forces on our 
own minds, and which we wish, even at the hazard of repe- 
tition, to impress upon our readers, is that the dogmatic 
theology of our Church constantly drives its members into 
dilemmas, in which they must either sacrifice their orthodoxy to 
preserve their Christianity, or have recourse to explanatory 
subterfuges which, in any other science, could only be de- 
scribed as tampering with conscience and with truth. 

On the subject of subscription to the articles, —that perpetual 
stumbling-block and cause of offence to tender consciences and 
honest minds, which our Church has placed upon her very thres- 
hold as if to makea sacrifice of intellectual integrity, and a stain 
upon intellectual nobleness, indispensable conditions for enter- 
ing therein—Dr Arnold adopted the laxer interpretation; and 
he defends this interpretation chiefly (it is worthy of note) 
because on no other interpretation could able und honourable 
men enter upon the clerical profession. 

“ T have been satisfied for many years—and wonder almost that I 
could ever have been otherwise—that ordination was never meant to 
be closed against those who, having been conscientious members of 
the Church before, and wishing in carnest to be ministers of the 
Church now, holding its truths, and sympathising in its spirit, 
yet cannot yield an active belief to the words of every part of 
the articles and liturgy as true, without qualification or explanation. 
I think so on historical as well as dpriori grounds.” . . ‘A whole 
Church can never be expected to agree in the absolute truth of such 
a number of propositions as are contained in the articles and liturgy. 
This consideration seems to me decisive also on @ priori grounds. 
For otherwise the Church could by necessity receive into the ministry 
only men of dull consciences or dull minds ;—of dull, nay almost of 
dishunest minds, if they can persuade themselves that they actually 
agree in every minute particular with any great number of human 
propositions ; of dull consciences, if exercising their minds freely, 
and yet believing that the Church requires the total adhesion of the 
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understanding, they still, for considerations of their own convenience, 
enter into the ministry in her despite.” —TI, 172. 

What stronger condemnation of the system of our Church 
ever proceeded from her bitterest antagonists. For what is 
this but to declare that the Church cannot require what she 
affirms that she does require: that she cannot mean what 
she says; because if she did, certain absurd and mischievous 
consequences would ensue? Why, the certainty of these absurd 
and mischievous consequences is the very reason why she 
ought not to require what she does require, and to say what she 
does say. 

We pass over many opinions ona variety of topics, which we 
should have wished to quote, both for the sake of the authority 
they would carry with them, as well as to show how far 
Dr Arnold’s mind had shaken off the trammels of a strict 
and narrow orthodoxy, to call attention to his views on a 
subject, regarding which much misconception and much 
culpable intolerance prevail—the due observance of the 
Sabbath : 

“My conclusion is (he writes to his sister, I, 320) that whilst 
St Paul on the one hand would have been utterly shocked, could he 
have foreseen that eighteen hundred years after Christianity had 
been in the world, such an institution as the Sabbath would have been 
needed, yet that seeing it is still needed, the obligation of the old com- 
mandment is still binding in the spirit of it ; that is, that we should 
use one day in seven as a sort of special reminder of our duties, and a 
relieving ourselves from the over-pressure of worldly things, which 
daily life brings with it. But our Sunday is the beginning of the 
week, not the end; a day of preparation and strengthening for 
the week to come, not of rest for the past; and in this sense the 
old Christians kept it, because it was the day on which God began 
his work of creation ; so little did they think that they had anything 
to do with the old Jewish Sabbath.” 

To a gentleman who had requested him to support a resolu- 
tion against Sunday travelling by railway, he writes thus, 
(II, 198) :— 

“ Of course, if I held the Jewish law of the Sabbath to be bind- 
ing upon us, the question would not be one of degree, but I should 
wish to stop all travelling on Sundays, as in itself unlawful. But 
holding that the Christian’s Lord’s day is a very different thing from 
the Sabbath, and to be observed in a different manner, the question 
of Sunday travelling is in my mind quite one of degree; and whilst 
I entirely think that the trains which travel on that day should be 
very much fewer on every account, yet I could not consent to sus- 

end all travelling on a great line of communication for twenty-four 
ours, especially as the creation of railways necessarily puts an end 
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to other conveyances in the same direction: and if the trains do not 
travel, a poor man, who could not post, might find it impossible 
to get on atall.” ... .. ‘That the Christian Sunday should be 
a day of greater leisure than other days, and of the suspension, so far 
as may be, of the common business of life, I quite allow; but then I 
believe that I should have a much greater indulgence for recreation 
on a Sunday than you might have; and if the railway enables the 
people in the great towns to get out into the country ona Sunday, I 
should think it a very great good. I confess I would rather have 
one train going on a Sunday, than none at all.”—I, 201. 


We now take our leave of Dr Arnold as a theologian. But 
he was also a citizen, and as such took the deepest interest in 
all the public events with which the period of his life was 
so thickly crowded. His concern for the social evils of the 
country was so vivid and profound, as materially to impair his 
private happiness, and to sadden his ordinarily joyous spirits. 
(I, 275). His sympathy was with the People ; he felt strongly 
the deep arrears of debt due by the higher classes to the poorer, 
whose sufferings their selfishness and neglect have so much con- 
tributed to produce and aggravate; and he saw clearly the 
tremendous peril of leaving such evils unredressed. ‘“ The 
disorders in our social state (he writes to his friend Bunsen, 
in 1834), appear to me to continue unabated; and you know 
what trifles mere political grievances are compared to these.” 
And to another friend he says :— 


“ The subject haunts me, I may almost say, night and day. It 
fills me with astonishment to see anti-Slavery and Missionary 
Societies so busy with the ends of the earth, and yet all the worst 
evils of slavery and heathenism are existing among ourselves. . . . 
My fear with regard to every remedy that involves any sacrifice to 
the upper classes, is, that the public mind is not yet enough aware 
of the magnitude of the evil to submit to them.”—I, 131. 

His views of the real wants and requirements of the poor 
were sensible and correct to a degree which it is rare to find 
among those who have mixed so little with them. 

“It seems to me (he writes in 1839) that people are not enough 
aware of the monstrous state of society, absolutely without a sorailal 
in the history of the world, with a population poor, miserable, and 
— in body and mind as much as if they were slaves, and yet 
called free-men, and having power as such of concerting and combin- 
ing plans of risings, which makes them ten times more dangerous than 
slaves. And the hopes entertained by many of the effects to be 
wrought by new churches and schools, while the social evils of their 
= are left uncorrected, appear to me to be utterly wild.’— 

» 175. 


To the Chevalier Busen he says (II, 351): ‘ Education is 
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wanted to improve the physical condition of the people; and 
yet their physical condition must be improved before they can be 
susceptible of education.” ‘There is deep wisdom in these 
sentences ; and they convey at once an answer and a reproof 
to those who blame the Economists and other friends of the 
people, for attaching too much weight to the supply of their mere 
material necessities and comforts. For ourselves, we can say that 
we attach such vast importance to the diffusion of sound princi- 
ples of commercial and political economy, not mainly because on 
them depends the development of industry, and the due reward 
of the industrious,—not mainly because they are inextricably in- 
terwoven with our national pre-eminence, with the extension of 
our trade, and the feeding of our famished people; but because 
we believe that deeper interests than those of mere material 
well-being are bound up in their adoption; because we be- 
lieve that a vast part—far the greater part—of the moral and 
social degradation which so disfigures and disgraces England, 
arises from the physical destitution brought about by our re- 
strictive laws ; because we know that good food is a necessary 
portion and preliminary of a good education, and that you can- 
not make a wise and virtuous people out of a starving people. 
We have seen much of the working classes; we have seen a 
good deal of the efforts made to ameliorate their condition and 
amend their character; and we know that the hopeless misery, 
the enforced and inescapable destitution too often prevalent among 
them, is the rock upon which all these efforts have been wrecked. 
You cannot speak of intellectual pleasures to aman who is hunger- 
ing forhis daily bread; you cannot speak of virtue and forbearance 
to a man who has had no breakfast, and expects no supper; you 
cannot, for very shame, preach patience to a man whose children 
are clamouring around him for the food of which your laws have 
robbed him; you cannot urge a scrupulous regard for the rights 
and property of others, upon men whose own rights and whose 
own property have been so shamelessly disregarded and trampled 
down: at least, if you do preach all this, you do it with an un- 
easy consciousness that you are requiring from the poor and 
the oppressed an effort of virtue far above the capacity of the 
wealthy and the powerful. There are strange inconsistencies 
in the human intellect and heart: perhaps we all partake of 
them, and should, therefore, speak of them with leniency in 
others. But of all those strange and irreconcilable anomalies 
which make wise men wonder and good men weep, the saddest 
and the strangest seems to us that exhibited by philanthropists 
like Lord Ashley, who lament the degraded condition of large 
bodies of our working classes, and yet do their utmost to pre- 
serve and perpetuate those very laws from which that degrada- 
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tion springs ; who, in one and the same session, pass laws to 
educate the people, and to starve the people; and yet cannot 
see, or will not see, that they are doing far more mischief with 
one hand than they can undo with the other. Now we know 
how easily even good men can deceive themselves, and there- 
fore we do not stigmatize these men as hypocrites; we believe 
that many of them are sincere in wisliing to improve the con- 
dition of the people, but they are not willing to pay the necessary 
price, and they wish to effect their object at the expense of 
others, rather than at their own. ‘They want to do that which 
their religion tells them is impossible—which even the privi- 
leged orders are not privileged to do—they want to serve God 
and Mammon. 

We wish for the triumph of a free commercial policy rather 
as philanthropists than as economists. We wish for it, not only 
because it is identified with those eternal laws of justice which 
ought everywhere to be the pervading principles of action, 
but because it will prepare the way, by the spread of physical 
comfort among the people, for the seeds of higher and worthier 
attainments ; because we see in that triumph a prospect, and 
the only prospect, for the realization of those noble plans of 
social atk and virtue, to have contributed to which— 
even the widow’s mite—is enough for the ambition of the most 
aspiring, and should be our sufficient, if our sole, reward. 


The opinions of Dr Arnold on the general principles of 
politics acquire peculiar interest from the circumstance that 
they were not derived from, nor linked with, adhesion to any 
party, but were the deliberate, scientific deductions of a mind 
profoundly versed in the rich stores of historical wisdom ; and 
endowed with that unrivalled instrument of clear vision—an in- 
vincible love of justice. He regarded the laws of political 
science as the main lesson to be learned from history, “ the 
desire of taking an active share in the great work of govern- 
ment, the highest earthly desire of the ripened mind.’ The 
general nature of his views may be stated in two words :—he was 
the disciple—and the apostle—of progress as opposed to stag- 
nation ; in other words, he was essentially a liberal, a reformer, 
however, on points of application, he might differ from the 
parties who usually usurp those epithets. Conservatism he ab- 
horred, both as ruinous and unchristian :— 

‘‘ There is nothing (he says, I, 259) so revolutionary, because there 
is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to 
keep things fixed, when all the world is by the very law of its crea- 
tion in eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils of the world 
may be traced to that natural, but most deadly error, of human in- 
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dolence and corruption, that our business is to preserve, and not to 
improve. It is the ruin of us all alike, individuals, schools, and 
nations.” 

And again (1, 366) :— 

“ The real parties in human nature are the conservatives and the 
advancers; those who look to the past or present, and those who 
look to the future . ... Thus conservatism may sometimes be ultra- 
democracy (see Cleon’s Speech in Thucydides, iii), sometimes 
aristocracy, as in the civil wars of Rome, or in the English consti- 
tution now; and the advance may be sometimes despotism, some- 
times aristocracy, but always keeping its essential character of ad- 
vance, of taking off bonds, removing prejudices, altering what is 
existing. The advance, in its perfect form, is Christianity, and in a 
corrupted world, must always * the true principle.”* 


We must hasten to a close. The predominant characteristic 
of Dr Arnold’s mind, and that for which above all others we 
honour him, was his earnestness. The idea conveyed by the 
motto from Schiller, which Carlyle has prefixed to his ‘ Past 
and Present ”—¢tnst ist Sas {eben—seems to have been, in all 
its magnificent meaning, perpetually present to his thoughts. 
Life, in his view of it, was no pilgrimage of pleasure, but a 
scene of toil, of effort, of appointed work—of grand purposes 
to be striven for—of vast ends to be achieved—of fearful evils 
to be uprooted or trampled down—of sacred and mighty prin- 
ciples to be asserted and carried out. “I always think,” he 
used to say, “ of that magnificent sentence of Bacon,—‘ In this 
world God only, and the angels, may be spectators.’” Politics 
was not in his conception, as it is in that of nearly all our lead- 
ing statesmen, a game to be played with more or less of skill, 
more or less of consistency, more or less of reward from popular 
plaudits, or the substantial emoluments of office ; but'a science, 
on the thorough knowledge and right appreciation of which 
hang the progress, the welfare, and the dignity of nations ; 
an arena in which right and wrong, truth and error, become 
terms of awful significance: in which the sound and the un- 
sound in theory become fraught with consequences, both to 
mighty nations and to immortal men, so vast—so wide spread- 
ing—so far reaching—as to invest the smallest action or re- 
corded opinion of the statesman, with a solemn—almost a 
terrible—responsibility. The frivolous, the timid, the insincere, 
he could not away with. For those who were too thoughtless 
and empty to hold serious opinions—too lazy to form them— 





* “Cobbett was an anti-advance man to the back bone ; he is sometimes 
jacobin, sometimes conservative, but never liberal.”—I, 366, 
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too wanting in moral courage to maintain them with earnest 
and resolute tenacity, he felt as much scorn as Christian prin- 
ciple would permit or justify. In times like ours, a man so read 
could ill be spared. ‘There is, unquestionably, more of earnest- 
ness and sincerity among our public men now than formerly; 
but the supply of these sterling qualities is still lamentably in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the day. The motives and 
principles by which politicians are guided, are not generally 
such as they can avow or justify ; nay, what is worse, the 
motives and principles which they put forward to the world, are 
not even those which they avow in their private coteries ; and 
if a minister were to justify his conduct to his intimate circle 
on the same maxims of pure and lofty patriotism by which he 
defends it in Parliament, he would most probably be reminded 
that “the reporters were shut out, and there was no occasion 
to humbug.” This unsound and unhealthy tone of public 
morality carries with it a species of contagious virus which 
stains the honour of the State, and poisons the very fountains 
of political philosophy. Against this Dr Armold exclaimed* 
with characteristic energy ; and had he lived to shed credit 
over Oxford, and infuse a manlier and more honourable spirit 


among the rising generation of statesmen, he might have done 
much to arrest and antagonize the mischief. But since he has 
been called away, we know not where to turn for a Teacher 
fitted to “take his stand,” like the Prophet, “between the 
Living and the Dead,” and stay the progress of the moral 
plague. W.R.G. 





Arr. 1V.—Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 vols. 
Moxon. 


A POEM should tell its own story, without need of preface ; 

but if ever there were excuse for a formal explanation of 
the motive, plan, and intention of an author, it is in the instance 
of Miss Barrett’s introductory remarks to her ‘ Drama of Exile.’ 
From the internal evidence in her books—at all times of more 
value than outward report— Miss Barrett is herself an exile ;— 
one secluded from society by long-continued ill health. This, 





* “He would speak ofa ministry advocating even good measures incon- 
sistently with their position and principles, as a daily painfulness, a moral 
east wind, which made him feel uncomfortable without any particular 
ailment,”—I, 180, 
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while an excuse for some garrulity of pen, also accounts for faults 
which, under different circumstances, might have substantiated 
against her a charge of pedantry; her style, not unfrequently, 
wanting the ease of colloquial expression. Books her only com- 
panions, she has been led to adopt their language, and hence 
many of the terms she has employed, more erudite than familiar, 
may seem to some critics the result of affectation, while they have 
weakened instead of assisting the development of real power. 

The most sensible part of Miss Barrett’s preface is its conclu- 
sion, in which she touches upon her own poetical experiences. 

“Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as life itself. I never 
mistook pleasure for the final cause of poetry ; nor leisure for the hour 
of the poet. I have done my work, so far, as work,—not as mere 
hand or head work, apart from the personal being,—but as the com- 
ro expression of that being to which I could attain; and as work 

offer it to the public, feeling its shortcomings more deeply than 
any of my readers, because measured from the height of my aspira- 
tion,—but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity with which 
the work was done should give it some protection with the reverent 
and sincere.” 


Perhaps even these few words need not have been written. 


There is the stamp of being as well as of saying in all Miss 
Barrett’s poems; we esteem her for herself, and thank her for 
her works ; the impassioned religious woman, and the productions 
of true genius. 
In introducing both to the reader, it is not, however, to the 
‘ Drama of Exile’ we should appeal in confirmation of our judg- 
ment. Miss Barrett must forgive us for saying that we rank the 
‘Drama of Exile’ among the least successful of her efforts. 
Although the poem for which she has professed the most par- 
tiality, we think it will scarcely gain the acceptation in any 
uarter for which her preface eloquently but. humbly pleads. 
Vhile fullest of her peculiar faults, it has the fewest of her sur- 
passing beauties. She writes with sincerity, and as sincerely as 
she writes do we believe that in no one reader will it produce the 
impression she desires;—less as she tells us for her own fame 
than for their spiritual progress. We regret the misadventure of 
so excellent an intent,—but the public are too much indebted to 
the rich bounteousness of her genius in other poems to justify a 
a ¢ reproach for incompleteness or failure. 

n the extracts we are about to give as specimens of her works, 
we shall not pause to comment upon defects the result of rapidity 
of composition, rather than deficiency of taste, in deference to 
readers who prefer detecting small faults to enjoying great 
beauties; readers whose requitements of verbal exactness are a 
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chevaux-de-frise against a poetical thought gaining entrance 
beyond the bottom of the ear, when there to be turned back, though 
“ every inch a king,” for want of better clothing. No doubt good 
rhymes are better than bad ones, and obsolete or antiquated 
words come less happily for the sense, than those of younger 
usage. But we would not compromise one poetical idea for the 
time given to improve diction. 

Philanthropy with the power of individualizing passion—free- 
dom of fancy—intensity of affeetion—qualities too rare ever 
met singly, rarer still to be met with united in the same person, 
appear united in Miss Barrett, and it is a pleasant task to paint 
her portrait from the impression made upon us by her writings. 
Take the following stanzas as some evidence of the characteristics 
we have described, from the ‘Cry of the Children :?’— 


** Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


For oh, say the children, we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap, 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow, 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark, underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning,— 

Their wind comes in our faces,— 

Till our hearts turn,—our heads, with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places— 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all !— 
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And, all day, the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

‘O ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’ 


Ay! be silent! let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals— 
Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 
Still, all day, the irou weels go onward, 
As if Fate in each were stark ; 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark.” 


The sympathy of a philanthropist, in its most powerful forms 
of expression. The ‘Cry of the Children’ is a cry with them and 
for them. We know of nothing in the English language, of the 
same kind precisely equal to it, unless it be Hood’s * Song of the 
Shirt,’ which is somewhat too monotonous in its wail; or an 
essay of Charles Lamb upon the homes of the poor. We fear 
only lest such vivid imagery as the above should give a one- 


sided direction to the public interest in the welfare of the rising 

generation, which may aggravate rather than diminish the evils 

sought to be removed. The legislature has put a stop to the 

employment of very young children in coal mines, and restricted 

the hours of labour for children in factories. In many of the 

latter, where the labour is light and the children work «i! relays, 
t 


with proper intervals for rest and recreation, we might try in 
vain to realize Miss Barrett’s picture, but it does not yet appear 
to be understood that misery is to be sought less among the oc- 
cupations of industry, however repulsive their form, than in the 
abodes of destitution. The children, shut up in the wretched 
cellars and garrets of a London alley, under fed, thinly clad, and 
left in dark rooms without fire in winter, from the poverty of 
their parents, are, although not poy! children, more entitled 
to commiseration than any class that has yet oceupied public 
attention. 

But yet humbler objects of sympathy may share a poet’s re- 
gard. We turn to a subject in a less serious vein :— 


FLUSH, M¥ DOG. 


‘Yet, my pretty sportive friend, 
Little is’t to such an end 
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That I should praise thy rareness ! 
Other dogs may be thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears, 

And in this glossy fairness. 


But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary,— 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses, gathered for a vase 

In that chamber, died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning— 

This dog only waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 
Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow— 
This dog only crept and crept 
a 


Next a nguid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing— 
This dog only watched in reach 
Of a faintly-uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropt upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double— 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 


And this dog was satisfied, 

If a pale thin hand would glide, 
Down his dewlaps sloping— 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After,—platforming his chin 

On the palm left open. 


This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 
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Than such chamber keeping, 
‘Come out!’ praying from the door, 
Presseth backward as before, 

Up against me leaping. 


Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly, not scornfully, 
Render praise and favour ! 
With my hand upon his head, 
Is my benediction said, 
Therefore and for ever.” 

Miss Barrett may share the honours with Landseer. Every 
verse in the above is a study for the painter. 

For the power of individualizing passion, we might quote the 
‘Rhyme of the Duchess May,’ ‘ Catarina to Camoens,’ ‘ Bertha 
in the Lane,’ and many others. The first of these, as a ballad 
and for merit of various kinds, may rank with the highest of 
the class. It has all the rapidity of action of ‘ Leonore,’ the 
descriptive power of Scott and Campbell, united with the deep 
pathos of the earlier Scottish bailads, and by the nicest dexterity in 
construction, or rather the innate prompting of a heart that beats 
time to truth and beauty,—the catastrophe is brought about 
without involving the least possible reproach to those who fear- 
fully precipitate an inevitable fate. ‘The burden, ‘Toll slowly,’ 
— as it may appear, is essential as a relief to the intensity of 
the action. The story is of two lovers and their marriage and 
flight; the husband stormed in his castle by a rival with an out- 
numbering host. After a vain resistance the horse that had 
borne the pair safe from the former pursuit is led up the turret 
stairs, and together mounted as then, the lovers leap from the 
battlements—to death.* It is too long to give entire, too rapid 
to touch; nor without being run down by hosts of stanzas all 
equally deserving the place of those we might select. And one 
can but say of this as of many others whose length prevents their 
being taken as extracts, that none we can give are equal to those 
that are of necessity kept back. 

‘ Bertha in the Pome though abounding with beauties, and 
one of the most highly-finished of Miss Barrett’s productions, 
yet fails in the peculiar charm of the ‘Duchess May,’ the ab- 
sence of all repining or regret, though the catastrophe is certain 





* We take this opportunity to record our admiration and gratitude for 
Mr Loogh’s group of ‘The Mourners,’ exhibited in Westminster Hall, 
equal in power to ‘ The Duchess May,’ though a power differently applied. 
His hardened clay brought tears into the eyes of some among the crowd. 
poor and humble in exterior, present in the Hall on the occasion of our 
yisit, 
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to be fatal. It is the old story of a transfer of affection from one 
sister toanother. The benediction of the heart-broken dying 
sister falls on the one last loved with the heavy weight ofa funeral 
pall; and Bertha’s reference to “the little ring” on her finger 
that she wishes to be buried with her, is a cruel coincidence. 
—Her blessings meant for dew congeal like icicles. 

We notice with pleasure in Miss Barrett the possession of 
moral courage. Ata time when it has become a fashion to de- 
claim against French novels with a virulence that at once puts 
all criticism hors-de-combat, Miss Barrett, in her sonnets to 
George Sand, shows that the pulses of one strong and warm 
woman’s heart are unchecked by the fear of opinion. 

Madame Dudevant reminds us of a strong swimmer: her 
ocean,—Life: her sun in the horizon, Truth. The latter she 
pursues with uncompromising energy, even when failing in self- 
sustainment she has mistaken rocks of offence for rocks of rest. 
But let Miss Barrett speak for her in better language than our 
own :— 


‘“‘ Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-called George Sand! whose soul amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can : 

I would some wild miraculous thunder ran 

Above the applauded circus, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and science, 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 
From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light! That thou, to woman’s claim, 
And man’s, might join beside the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame; 

*Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 
To kiss upon.thy lips a stainless fame.” 


We cannot resist, now we are amongst the Sonnets, two others, 
—‘ Irreparableness,’ and ‘ Patience taught by Nature’ :— 


‘*T have been in the meadows all the day, 

And gathered there the nosegay that you see ; 

Singing within myself, as bird or bee, 

When such do field-work on a morn of May : 

But now I look upon my flowers,— decay 

Hath met them in my hands, more fatally, 

Because more warmly clasped ; and sobs are free 

To come instead of songs. What do you say, 

Sweet counsellors, dear friends? that I should go 

Back straightway to the fields, and gather more ? 
Vou. XLII. No. II. D p 
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Another, sooth, may do it,—but not I! 
My heart is very tired,—my strength is lw— 
My hands are full of blossoms plucked before, 
Held dead within them till myself shall die.” 


PATIENCE TAUGHT BY NATURE. 


“* O dreary life!” we cry, ‘‘O dreary life!” 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and herds 
Serenely live, while we are keeping strife 
With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean girds 
Unslackened the dry land: savannah swards 
Unweary sweep: hills watch, unworn; and rife 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest trees, 
To show, above, the unwasted stars that pass 
In their old glory. O, thou God of old ! 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes to these ; 
But so much patience, as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and cold.” 


Miss Barrett’s moral and political tendencies may be gathered 
from the ‘Cry of the Human,’ which bears upon two of the 
leading topics of the day—War and Monopoly :— 

‘¢ The battle hurtles on the plains,— 
Earth feels new scythes upon her : 
We reap our brothers for the wains, 
And call the harvest, . . honor,— 
Draw face to face, front line to line, 
One image all inherit, — 
Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 
Clay, clay,—and spirit, spirit. 


The rich preach ‘ rights,’ and future days, 
. And hear no angel scoffing, 
The poor die mute,—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing.” 


Among the various features of character depicted in these 
volumes, as belonging to their authoress, we find no trace of 
humour, that bright playfellow of genius. Some have imagined 
humour to be a misapplication of intellectual power,—a sort of 
Will-o’-the-wisp, tempting the steady traveller from his proper 
route—say rather that it is a portion of the heavenly flame that, 
like the rainless summer lightning, charms and brightens while 
it plays. ‘The Creator did not endow us with risible muscles— 
(the one extra that anatomists detect in man as compared with 
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monkey)—in vain. We suspect it is the absence of this capa- 
city, this relief to the pressure of strong thought and intense 
emotion, that gives, occasionally, a shade of melancholy too deep, 
and an aspect of life too depressing, in Miss Barrett’s pages. At 
times there is a leap of the blood current that sets all melancholy 
at defiance, as in the ‘Rhapsody of Life’s Progress,’ where 
there are obstacles described that, in another mood, might have 
brought her to the earth to remain with her head pillowed 
weeping upon them. 

We wish Pan, whom Miss Barrett puts out of life so un- 
mercifully, had been made the protecting genius of little Ellie’s 
treasure, in the ballad of ‘ Ellie and the Swan’s Nest ;’ he would 
have kept the gnawing rat away. ‘The spiritual existence of 
Pan—God in the natural world—was recognised by Christ, 
when he bade us “ consider the lilies of the Feld,” and himself 
chose the mountains for his sanctuary of prayer. Earth now 
entirely out-grows mythic fancies. Mythic of what? Of some 
Truth; and all Truth is eternal. And there was one brave 
poet, who “ kept back nothing,”—not even ‘ Pan,’—who, in his 
‘ Hymn to the Nativity,’ incorporates the old with the new; not 
divorcing it as a dead corpse, but to be made instinct with a 
holier life by the contact. We would refer Miss Barrett to 
herself, in her ‘Loved once,’ where the continuity which we 
miss in ‘ The Dead Pan’ is full to satisfaction. 


‘« T classed, appraising once, 
Earth’s lamentable sounds ; the well-a-day, 
The jarring yea and nay, 
The peal of kisses on unanswering clay, 
The sobbed farewell, the welcome mournfuller ;— 
But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair, 
Than these words—< I loved once!’ 


And who saith, ‘I loved once?’ 
Not angels, whose clear eyes love, love foresee, 
Love through eternity ! 
Who, by To Love, do apprehend To Be. 
Not God, called Love, his noble crown-name,—casting 
A light too broad for blasting! 
“The great God changing not from everlasting, 
Saith never,—‘ I loved once !’ 





* We cannot avoid remarking in the two latter lines of this stanza the 
fault so injurious to the favourable impression of the ‘ Drama of Exile,’ that 
of suggesting the human and familiar in too close approximation with what 
is above both. This, unfortunately, has the tendency to render passages 
written with a truly reverential spirit by Miss Barrett such as to shock the 
pious feelings of some, and touch the sense of the ludicrous in others. 
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Say never, ye loved once! 

God is too near above, the grave, below, 
And all our moments go 

Too quickly past our souls for saying so! 

The mysteries of life and death avenge 
Affections light of range. 

There comes no change to justify that change— 
(Whatever comes)—Loved once!” 


One other fault—but to be quickly put out of sight by the 
brightness that eclipses—is the addition of “ more last words,” 
in a concluding verse, as ‘‘moral” to what has gone before. 
This, without exception, weakens the impression instead of 
deepening it. ‘The House of Clouds,’ and ‘ The Lost Bower,’ 
two of the best of Miss Barrett’s productions, are instances 
of this; and we will again make reference to herself. In the 
latter poem, to the ear of the child, first penetrating its fairy 
mystery, comes “a sound, a sense of music, which was rather 
felt than heard.” So is it with poetry ;—it is no true poetry 
if it lacks the subtlety which is its most influential element, 
and tells its own moral.—‘* Came a sound, a sense of music, 
which was rather felt than heard.” We repeat the line, to in- 
troduce the reader to the image that follows :— 

* Softly, finely, it inwound me— 
From the world it shut me in,— 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which with silver waters thin 
Clips a little marble Naiad, sitting smilingly within.” 


We must not omit the closing stanzas (except the last), 
helping the reader so far as to explain that the story gone before 
is of the authoress once, as a child, finding a bower in a wood, 
never to find it again. 


*€ On this couch I weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories,— 
Through the fingers which, still sighing, 
I press closely on mine eyes,— 
Clear as once beneath the sunshine, I beheld the bower arise. 


Springs the linden-tree as greenly, 
Stroked with light adown its rind, 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Each in either intertwined, 
And the -—s at the doorway, they have neither grown nor 
pined. 


From those overblown faint roses 
Not a leaf appeareth shed ; 
And that little bud discloses 
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Not a thorn’s-breadth more of red, 
For the winters and the snmmers which have passed me over head. 


And that music overfloweth, 
Sudden sweet, the sylvan eaves ; 
Thrush or nightingale—who knoweth ? 
Fay or faunees—who believes ? 
But my heart still trembles in me, to the trembling of the leaves. 


Is the bower lost, then? Who sayeth 
That the bower indeed is lost ? 
Hark! my spirit in it prayeth, 
Through the solstice and the frost,— 
And the prayer preserves it greenly to the last and uttermost.” 


One further quotation, and we must bid Miss Barrett farewell. 
We take it from the ‘ Vision of the Poets,’ a poem filled with 
noble thoughts. 

‘¢ By the chief poet—‘ God!’ he cried, 
‘ Be praised for anguish which has tried ; 
For beauty which has satisfied .— 


For this world’s presence, half within 
And half without me—sound and scene— 
This sense of Being and Having been. 


I thank Thee that my soul hath room 
For Thy grand world! Both guests may comc— 
Beauty, to soul—Body to tomb ! 


I am content to be so weak,— 
Put strength into the words I speak, 
And I am strong in what I seek. 


I am content to be so bare 
Before the archers! everywhere ! 
My wounds being stroked by heavenly air.* 


I laid my soul before Thy feet, 
That images of fair and sweet 
Should walk to other men on it. 


I am content to feel the step 
Of each pure image! Let those keep 
To mandragore, who care to sleep. 


I am content to touch the brink 
Of the other goblet, and I think 
My bitter drink a wholesome drink. 





* A pendant to the immortal ‘St Sebastian,’ of Guido, in the Dulwich 
Gallery. 
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Because my portion was assigned 
Wholesome and bitter,—Thou art kind, 
And I am blessed to my mind. 


Gifted for giving, I receive 
The May-thorn, and its scent out-give ! 
I grieve not that I once did grieve. 


In my large joy of sight and touch, 
Beyond what others count for such, 
I am content to suffer much. 


I know—is all the mourner saith— 
Knowledge by suffering entereth ; 
And Life is perfected by Death !’” 


We close with the strange-sounding, but, we hope, not too 
selfish wish, that the time when Miss Barrett’s life shall be so 
perfected may be long deferred. 


S.F. A. 





Arr. V.— The Influence of Aristocracies on the Revolutions of 
Nations ; considered in relation to the present circumstances 
of the British Empire. By James J. Macintyre. 8vo, pp. 448. 
London. 1843. 

HE design of this work is excellent ; but the author’s know- 
ledge of historical data is not sufficiently minute or accurate 
to render the execution quite what might be desired. This de- 
fect is more apparent in the first than in the latter portion of the 
work. In the first book, the writer treats of the influence of 
aristocratic power, as exemplified in the Roman, French, Spanish, 
and other histories. The second book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the origin, progress, and consolidation of the British 
aristocratic power. T'rom all these he deduces the conclusion 
that food is power—that the food of the people forms the 
basis of the British, as it did of the Roman, aristocratic 
power. To do full justice to such a subject as this, vast 
stores of knowledge, such as could only be accumulated by 
years of laborious study, as well as great powers of mind in the 
application of that knowledge, would, it will at once be seen, be 
requisite. ‘That Mr Macintyre has done that ample justice to 
such a subject, we cannot take upon us to say, but for what he 
has done we hold ourselves indebted to him, and we shall there- 
fore do what in us lies to make his labours known and appreciated. 
In his treatment of the proposition that “food is power,” 

Mr Macintyre appears to us to have fallen into the error of mis- 
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taking an effect for a cause. A command over food is one of the 
effects of power, just as a command over water, or air, or space 
to breathe or move in, would be another, and quite as conclusive 
an effect of power. When that apt instrument of oppression and 
despotism, Wentworth, recommended that King Charles | 
should be “ sole merchant” of salt, ‘* because it was of so absolute 
necessity as it could not possibly stay upon his Majesty's hands, 
but must be had, and might at all times be raised in price,* he 
indicated an effect of power very nearly as much to the purpose 
as if he had advised his Majesty to become “sole merchant’ of 
corn. In the case of the salt, it might have been said that “salt 
was power.” Bacon said, ‘ knowledge is power;” and Hobbes 
said, “ wealth is power.”+ ‘These are great names; and _—— 
which are short and pithy, have in them a principle of vitality 
which gives them a chance of living, even without the aid of 
a great name: but let us examine ke matter a little, and en- 
deavour to learn what meaning there really is in them. 

In the expression, “ seve e is power,” knowledge is so far, 
at least, a cause, not an effect; but in the expressions, “ wealth 
is power,” and “ food is power,” there is an ambiguity—for where 
wealth and food are in the secure possession of any man, they 
become, indeed, most effective instruments of purchasing the ser- 
vices of other men. But ifastronger man than the possessor 
of those things come and spoil his house, they will then belong 
to the spoiler, with all the power they possessed of purchasing. 

At p. 55 Mr Macintyre says, “ In the institutions or even tra- 
ditions of nations we find few relics of Roman government or polity. 
The Roman system was a pure military one, &c.” Now, if 
Mr Macintyre will look through Von Savigny’s ‘ History of the 
Roman Law, during the Middle Ages,’ or Guizot’s ‘Cours d’His- 
toire Moderne et Essais sur |’Histoire de France,’ he will find, 
even without going farther, abundant proofs that the Roman 
empire, so far from leaving only physical relics of its greatness, 
left penal and political remains that are not yet effaced, nor are 
likely to be for centuries; and which have entered largely, as 
compound elements, into our modern civilization. Nor is it 
true, as he says, that the Roman system was a purely military 





* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i; p. 193. 


+ Or rather, he is represented by Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 
Book I, ch. 5,) as saying so, though, in fact, he does not express the pro- 
position in that aphoristic form, and he only (after having divided power 
into natural and instrumental), in enumerating various kinds of what he 
calls instrumental power, says—‘ Also riches joined with liberality is 

ower ;” because it procureth friends and servants. Leviathan, ch. x, p. 41, 
olio edit. London, 1651. 
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one. ‘The sword was, indeed, the foundation of their power, as 
it must be of all human power. Consequently, the Roman go- 
verning class were all educated soldiers—but they were also all 
educated jurisconsults and statesmen ; which is the reason why the 
Roman governors of provinces displayed, in their administration, 
conduct so very different from the mischievous imbecility exhibited 
by the members of other oligarchies similarly situated. ‘The 
Romans, whatever might be their errors and their vices, con- 
— and, up to a higher point than any other people have yet 
one, civilized a large portion of the world. 

As it was their military superiority that was the foundation of 
the Roman power, so was it their military superiority that was the 
foundation of the power of the Norman aristocracy. That military 
superiority has long passed away, and what was once per- 
formed by a compact body, enjoying a vast superiority of arms 
and discipline, must now be entrusted to the arms of men hired 
from the body of the inferior class, the people. If those men’s 
bayonets and muskets could always be depended on as fully as 
the feudal barons could rely upon their own swords and lances, 
and chain mail, in times of old, their power might last for ever. 
So far it has gone with them, and with their descendants, 
and so far, consequently, like the Pasha of Egypt, or any other 
despot “thing of sabre sway,” they have exercised a command 
over the food of their subjects—but it was not in the food, but in 
the sabre, that their power lay—and when the sabre passes from 
their grasp, so will the command of the food. 

The following passage from Mr James Mills’ ‘Analysis of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind’ (vol. ii, p. 166), will show 
the cause of the confusion and ambiguity involved in such ex- 
pressions as * Wealth is Power,” or “ Food is Power :”’— 

‘** A man’s power means the readiness of other men to obcy him. 
Now one man obeys another from the prospect, either of good, if 
he obeys, or of evil, ifhe does not obey. Wealthis the great means 
of —— obedience, through the medium of good. All hire of 
services is through that medium. The power of inflicting evil, in 
case of disobedience, and of procuring services by fear, is what, in 
the more peculiar sense, is meant by the term power. It is to be 
observed, that the range of obedience, obtained by fear, is capable of 
much greater enlargement than that which is obtained. by hope. 
The means any man has of paying for the services of others, extends, 
at most, to some thousands; the means which some men have had 
of imposing their commands on other men, through fear, has extended 
to many millions.” 

In the twelfth chapter of his first book, Mr Macintyre makes 
an application of what has been said in the preceding chapter to 
the condition of the British empire. He says— 

“ For three hundred and fifty years the sovereignty of these 
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islands has been successively exercised by the Tudors, the Stewarts, 
the Oranges, and the Guelphs; and it is to be ardently hoped by 
every lover of his country, that the people, the Sovereign, and the 
aristocracy will, in their respective spheres of action, be guided 
by those great lessons which the history of nations, above all, which 
the history of their own nation, affords. 

‘‘ Each and all of these parties will require to prepare themselves 
for great changes in the circumstances of this country, and in the 
balance of its interests. The country will only deceive itsclf, and be 
eventually thrown into still greater confusion, if a belief be fostered 
that the derangement of affairs in every department of business and 
finance, which has existed for several years past, is merely of a 
temporary nature, and that the country only waits for a revival of 
— and the opening of foreign markets, to recover its energics.” 

. 176. 


He then warns his countrymen against trusting to this or that 
party—the true denominations of the two great parties into which 
the oligarchical body is divided being, as has long ago been ob- 
served, merely the Jus and the Outs :— 


‘*‘ There is another delusion, which it will be well for the people 
to get quit of at this critical juncture of their affairs, and that is, the 
delusion of party politics, and the trusting to this administration, 
or the other administration, as the saviour of the country. The 
abuse of party, and the vulgar recrimination between statesmen and 
public men, in and out of Parliament, are thrown out merely to 
divert attention from the main objects of personal interest, con- 
templated by the fortunate adventurer of the day; or to conceal 
from the public a secret understanding which may exist between the 
individuals who have retired from office and those who have entered 
into it. Such have been the disclosures made of direliction of prin- 
ciple by men of high rank and influence in the country, and such 
is the debasing effect of power on their character, that a person may 
believe anything of them in the present day. Among the mixed 
motives which sway the minds of two political men, a person may 
imagine that the desire to promote a relative to the bench in India, 
or to advance another to a diplomatic office, may stimulate the one 
to plot the ruin of an administration, or the other to expose his 
country to danger in its foreign interests. 


“The indecent haste with which appointments to lucrative offices 
are made in favour of needy dependents of the minister, confirms 
this view of the moving springs of political changes. There is now 
an example of rapacity displayed on every change of government, 
sufficient to corrupt a whole people: and the shameless profligacy 
of one administration is unblushingly held forth by an organ of the 
party as a precedent for the succeeding one, as will be perceived in 
such remarks as the following:—‘ They (the Whigs) remained in 
place until they had multiplied precedents against themselves on 
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points of prerogative, expenditure, inefficiency, and corrupt abuse of 
power and patronage, which must for ever shut their mouths as an 
opposition, whatever may be the fancied irregularities of any other 
government.’* 

“‘ Such is the nature of the advocacy of a corrupt system of go- 
vernment for an enlightened people. The description is a correct one, 
of the irresponsible administrations which have existed, one after the 
other, for the last hundred years in this country. The people have 
never been really represented in any of those administrations ; and 
the two sections into which the dominant party is divided, have, in 
their exactions from the people, differed only in degree. These tac- 
tions, that run the race of reckless expenditure, and for ‘ the corrupt 
abuse of power and patronage,’ are the progeny of a system which 
contains, in itself, the principles that rouse a nation to reform itself 
—those principles of cupidity which are employed by the ruler of all 
society, to stimulate a nation to free itself from fiscal bondage. 

“‘Calmly reviewing the history of nations that have mnt through 
great revolutions, and comparing the state of their circumstances 
previous to the break-up of society, with the present condition of 
Great Britain in all its relations, the impression is forced on 
the mind, that a great change will inevitably take place in this 
country. The prospect, in one sense, is appalling, as the imagi- 
nation at first throws dark colours on the picture; but as the 
genius of the British population is sedate, and their tempera- 
ment cool, there need be little apprehension of violent outbreak or 
extreme measures, either personal or proprietary. But in straining 
the vision into futurity, the cheering reflection arises, that all the 
great organic changes which have taken place in this nation, have 
resulted in a greater degree of comfort and happiness to the mass of 
the people, and consequently the national power and prosperity have 
been increased. A revolution, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
a change carried round and completed. 

“‘Men’s minds ought to be prepared and made up on this great 
question, and the real matter at issue ought to be clearly defined and 
perfectly understood. The characteristic of all the changes and 
revolutions in this country has been one of the practical every-day 
business. A matter-of-fact character is stamped on all the great 
events recorded in the history of the country. Order, silence, and 
earnestness in all public transactions, are observed wherever and 
whenever the objects are really worth the trouble and danger to be 
expended or encountered.”—Pp. 177—179. 


The following is his statement of the great questions at 
issue :-— 

1. The question of Taxation :— 

‘“‘ The questions at issue, in this country, are not matters of dispute 





* Article on “The Prospects under the Peel Administration,” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for October, 1841. 
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between the people and the sovereign authority of the nation, but 
they are simply questions of a fiscal nature, on which the eternal 
principles of equity can be brought to bear, and to which arithmetical 
rales can be applied. The great question lies between the mass of 
the population and a section of it; and it is reduced to—whether, 
in a national emergency, the dominant class of society, possessed of 
the greater part of the property of the country, shall be made to con- 
tribute to the public expenses in proportion to the value of that pro- 
perty ; or shall be allowed to continue to pay only in proportion as 
common citizens: thus evading their due share of the public burdens, 
which fall on the industry and labour of the great bulk of the people 
—thus compelled to pay for themselves, and also for the possessors 
of property, who make the laws, formed on unfair principles. If 
this outline of British legislation be correctly drawn—and of the 
truth of it, scarcely any one who has considered the subject will 
doubt—then it is manifest, that injustice pervades the system of our 
fiscal laws. But when, to the injustice of principle is added a weight 
of pressure unparrelleled in ancient or modern times in any country, 
it will be perceived, that the two great causes which have through 
all the world moved society from its equilibrium, exist in full 
strength in the British empire. These observations are not made in 
an inflammatory spirit, but are stated calmly, as the result of what 
may be called a philosophic survey of a few passages in the affairs 
of mankind, brought to bear on the concerns of this country.”— 
Pp. 181, 182. 

2. The question of Monopoly :— 

‘Tn addition to an amount of taxation unequalled in any country 
or age, made irritating by a partiality of its partition, is a system of 
laws restricting the supply of food in the country. The councils of 
government are now employed in weighing grains of wheat and 
grains of barley, and calculating, in shillings and pence, how much 
a quarter ought to pay on entering this country, or how much it 
ought to be oo on being conveyed across the frontiers of 
Canada, from the fertile soil of New York, or of Ohio, and then to 
be doled out to the famishing people of the British islands,”— 
Pp. 185, 186. 

In tracing the progress of the aristocratic power in this coun- 
try, Mr Macintyre attributes a considerable increase of it to the 
personal character and circumstances of the two first Georges, 
and the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the first of which led, among 
other things, to the extension of the duration of parliament from 
the term of three years, as fixed soon after the revolution, viz. 
in 1694, to seven years. One of the principal reasons for the 
alteration, as recited in the preamble of the Septennial Act 
(1 Geo. I, st. 2, c. 38), is that the said provision (for limiting 
the duration of parliaments to three years), “if it should con- 
‘tinue, may probably, at this juncture, when a restless and 
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*‘popish faction are designing and endeavouring to renew the 
* rebellion within this kingdom, and an invasion from abroad, be 
‘destructive to the peace and security of the government.” 
Nevertheless, this law, passed under the exigency of a temporary 
danger, has been in operation from that time to this—a period 
of 128 years. ‘The long reign of George III succeeded, } sore 
which the aristocratic power probably reached its highest point. At 
the conclusion of the war, the despotism of the English aristo- 
cracy seemed to be as firmly established as that of Louis XIV, 
before the star of his destiny had begun to decline. By a war, 
the most expensive in which the country had ever been en- 
gaged, they Fad loaded their country with debt and ground down 
their fellow-countrymen with taxes, but they had enriched them- 
selves. This war, of twenty-three years’ duration, cost Great Britain 
about 110,000,000/. sterling, and added about 500,000,000/. to 
the national debt; the total amount of the public debt, at the 
conclusion of the war, being about 800,000,000/. We quote 
from Mr Macintyre the ae statement of the proportion 
which the taxation (we suppose he means direct taxation) on 
property and land during that period bore to other taxation :— 


‘¢The total amount raised by loans and taxes, 
from the beginning of 1793 to that of 1816, was 


about - - - - - - - £1,560,000,000 
*“* Deduct for the expenses of the country, sup- 

os that it had remained at peace during that 

perio - - - - - - - - 460,000,000 


Expense of war - - - £1,100,000,000 


“Of this enormous amount of 1,560,000,000/., only about 
120,000,0007. was raised by taxes on land and property, leaving 
1,440,000,000, or about 92 per cent. of the whole, raised from the 
consumption or levied on the industry of the people: say— 

Consumption and industry - - 92 per cent. 
Property andland - - - - - 8 ~ 


100 per cent.” —P. 229. 


One might not unreasonably have hoped that, with peace, (ac- 
cording toa proverbial saying, deeply embedded, as Mr Macin- 
tyre remarks, in the English language,) would have come plenty. 
But no—immediately on the termination of the war, and, there- 
fore, of the prospect of the war prices, was passed the Corn-law 
of 1815, “the real object of which,” says Mr M‘Culloch, “ was 
to keep the price of corn to 80s. a quarter.”—‘ Commercial 
Dictionary,’ p. 387. 
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The pretext used for this law, viz., to make the country inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies in time of war, is answered by the 
fact that, during the twenty years’ war, this country received 
more corn from abroad than in any previous period of equal 
duration: — 

‘In the twenty years down to 1792, the quantity of wheat im- 
ported from foreign countries was, 1,041,781 quarters; and in the 
twenty years of war, down to 1812, the quantity was, 10,625,472 
quarters. The high prices of corn, during the war, were partly from 
failures of harvest, but chiefly from the depreciation of our currency, 
and consequent increase of money.”-—P. 235. 


But though there was this importation during the war, prices 
necessarily rose to a great height in the home market before the 
obstacles to commercial intercourse, arising from the war, could 
be overcome. For instance; freight, insurance, and other 
charges, which have been as low as 4s. 6d. the quarter within the 
last few years, had been as high as 50s. the quarter from 
the Baltic. It was not then to make their country in- 
dependent of foreigners, that the landholders. passed this 
corn-law, but it was simply to increase their already large 
revenues, to enable them to add to their already excessive lux- 
uries, that they made their countrymen, during peace, suffer 
some of the greatest evils and inconveniences of war, by inflict- 
ing upon them this tax, which operates like “a curse equal to 
the barrenness of the earth, and the inclemency of the heavens.’’* 

Mr Macintyre, in the following passage ingeniously enough 
accounts for that very indifferent opinion of the Scotch character 
which was prevalent about the middle of the last century, and in 
which Dr Sinem so largely participated. 


‘In sketching the outlines of the system of representation, let a 
map of Great Britain be supposed to be open. We will take the 
two extremities of the island to begin with ; the county of Cornwall 
in the south-west, and the whole of the ancient kingdom of Scotland 
in the north. Although neither size nor population were con- 
sidered, it may be well to compare the two places mentioned ; the 
population of 1811 is taken in both. Cornwall contained about 
852,000 acres, and 216,000 population; Scotland contained about 
19,700,000 acres, 1,810,000 population. But Cornwall returned to 
parliament forty-two members, and Scotland forty-five members. 
The Cornish were—from boronghs forty, and from the county two. 
It is not worth the trouble to inquire to whom the boroughs be- 
longed ; the men sent to parliament were not the representatives of 
the inhabitants of those places, but were merely the nominees of 
certain individuals who made a business of the system. The inha- 





* Adam Smith, 
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bitants of Cornwall generally are a useful and hard working class 
of people, engaged in digging copper and tin in the bowels of the 
earth. No rational person will maintain that they required forty-two 
men to represent their interest in the legislature, even supposing that 
the forty-two members had been legitimately elected. The people of 
Scotland have the reputation of possessing as much shrewdness as 
any portion of the citizens of this country, and are certainly as 
capable of knowing a hawk from a handsaw, as any of the six 
hundred and fifty-eight men, who every five or seven years assem- 
bled as the representatives of the nation. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the whole system was, the mockery that was made of 
this sagacious people through their representative system during 
a period of about a hundred years. They were told that the 
forty-five men who appeared in every parliament were their re- 
presentatives ; while it was an established fact, that at the begin- 
ning of the present century, that one person, a member of the 
government at the time, returned thirty-nine out of that number. 
This individual was Lord Melville; who was one of the very few 
= men against whom a direct responsibility was fixed, by his 
ordship being brought to a solemn public trial for peculation 
and other crimes against the Treasury. The total number of electors 
throughout all Scotland was only 2,340, and these were split into a 
number of self-elected corporations, perfectly irresponsible to the 
public. The town council of Edinburgh, consisting of about thirty 
individuals, tradesmen of that city, nominated the favourite of 
the minister of the day as the representative of that enlightened city. 
The Scotch members were proverbially mere political tools in the hands 
of the government, without a spirit or conscience of their own; and 
the English people, accustomed since the union tosee men come up 
from the north of the most pliant disposition, mistook them for the 
representatives of the people; and as travelling in those days was 
rare, they attached to the nation a character of subserviency, which 
strictly belonged only to the political nominees of some men 
of power. Hence the origin of those libels and caricatures of the 
Scottish character that appeared about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, which even to this day are entertained by the vulgar and ill-in- 
formed., The English knew themselves, and were too well aware of 
the nature of their own mock representation, to be accountable for 
the political corruption of their legislators.”— Pp, 242—244. 

Mr Macintyre may well say, that no interest in this country 
has increased in magnitude and value, so much as the property 
of the legislating class of the population, since the country has 
attained its height of manufacturing and commercial greatness. 
If the landlords understood their true interests, they would 
do everything possible to help manufactures. ‘To what else but 
the manufacturing prosperity of the country is it owing that 
their rents are not what they were a hundred or two hundred 
years ago? Let Manchester and Liverpool be what they were 
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in 1643, and the landlords may look out for a return to the 
rents of 1643. They will not then be able to raise rents by act 
of parliament, and though their prosperity may be somewhat 
more stable than that of other classes of their countrymen, they 
will find that it is not so durable as the solar system. Mr 
Macintyre thinks that if the people of this country are subject 
for another twenty years to the operation of the present laws, 
the children of thousands now in comfortable circumstances will 
be beggars. 


“Itis a question,” he says, “of self-preservation, interesting to farm- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, shipowners, bankers, professional men, 
and every grade of citizens, that the system of taxation in this 
country be changed in its principles and details, and the ruin 
arrested, by those enormous legislative accumulations of property 
being made subject to their fair share of the burdens of public debt 
and taxation. 

‘¢ There is a difficulty in forming a conception of the nature of the 
enormous power exercised by the legislative aristocratic body in the 
British empire. This power is sq concealed under the technical 
forms of law, that the people cannot easily detect its operation. It 
is a most refined despotism, suited to the intelligence of the people 
subject to its influence.”—P. 250. 

The use which a despotism, whether it be monarchical or 
oligarchical, makes of its power, is of course to benefit itself at the 
expense of those it domineers over. ‘The way in which it could 
best do this in a community like the British ofthe present day, 
is by enriching itself by monopolies, and by throwing the weight 
of taxation as much as possible off itself. We have shown 
a signal instance in the corn-laws, of the operation of the mono- 
poly part of the governing system. Of the taxation part we 
shall now attempt to give the reader some idea. Mr Macintyre 
has the merit of being one of the very few writers who have 
exhibited this most important subject at all in its true light, 
though he falls into a few inaccuracies, which, considering 
the intricacy of the subject, are not to be wondered at. In 
— him, we shall guard the reader against those inaccu- 
racies by notes at the bottom of the page. 

The way in which the landed oligarchy that has governed 
England since the Revolution has made taxation an instrument 
of profit to itself, is by shifting the burden of taxation off land, 
and laying the bulk of it upon the most numerous and poorest 
classes: those which subsist almost entirely on their labour. 

During the reign of William III., we quote Mr Macintyre :— 

** More than a fourth* of the public revenue was raised from the 


* The annual average of land-tax during the reign of William IIf was 
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land-tax. At that time the whole revenue was about £4,600,000, 
of which the tax on land was about 1,300,000/.* 
“Tn the year 1842, the total amount of revenue is 52,000,000/., of 
which the taxes on land amount to less than 1,200,990J.+ 
“‘ Before proceeding farther, a pause must be made here to con- 
sider this statement. There is a great depth of meaning in it. Land 
and fixed property in a country are the objects for the protection of 
which a government is chiefly instituted, and on them, as the legiti- 
mate basis, the great burden of taxation rests. Among all nations, 
ancient and modern, such has been the case. In ancient Egypt 
a land-tax of twenty in the hundred was levied by the government. 
Moses, by the command of God, imposed a land-tax of the same 
amount for the maintenance of the religious, civil, and military 
institutions of the Jews. The ancient Romans established a tax of 
ten in the hundred on the produce of agriculture, and twenty in the 
hundred on vineyards and gardens.~ In the British empire in India 
about two-thirds of the public revenue are raised from the produce 
of the lands. By the constitutional law of England, down to the 
revolution of 1688, land bore the principal burdens of the State: 
indeed the lands were ages to the proprietors by the conquerors, 
on the express condition of bearing the expense of government either 
by personal service, or by substitution of payment of taxes. In the 
modern nations of Europe the great portion of the public expenses of 
government is defrayed from land-taxes. Taking the most powerful 
nations, we have, 
Land and Property Tax. Other Taxes, 
“In France - £23,200,000 - £17,500,000 
Austria - 8,795,000 - 7,700,000 
Prussia - 3,990,000 ‘ 3,667,0005 


‘¢ But in Great Britain, the most wealthy of all European nations, 
we have land-taxes 1,200,000/.,\| other taxes 51,000,0004.! 


34 per cent , that is more than a third of the whole revenue. See 2 Sinel. 
Hist. Reven. 13, and Constitutional Right to a revision of the Land-Taz : 
table at the end. 

* The whole revenue was 4,332,0701., of which the land-tax was 
1,474,9271.—Ibid. 

+ The amount redeemed since 1798 ought to be added to this, since the 
annual payment was sold for a value equal to it, the land-tax ought there- 
fore to be stated as 2,037,6277. 

t In order to render these comparative statements of due weight, the 
authorities for them should be given with the most minute and scrupulous 
accuracy. Mr Macintyre should give the authorities for all statements 
which are likely to be controverted: and we must add, that even when he 
does give his authorities, he sometimes cites in a very loose manner; for in- 
stance (p. 57, note +) he cites the anonymous History of Reme in 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, as “the Cabinet Edition of Lar ner’s 
History of Rome,” 

§ The authorities for all these statements should be given, 

|| See the former note on this subject. 
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“ Let the 27,000,000 of men, women, and children in the islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, rivet their attentions on these state- 
ments, and inquire why should such inequality exist? The 
51,000,000/. are made up of taxes on food, drinkables, and on 
articles of raw materials, = - - - - £39,000,000 


Duties on transfer of property, not lands, and taxes 

on industry and on prudence, stamps on mercan- 

tile transactions, - - + - - 7,000,000 
Taxes on windows of houses, Post office; duties on 

horses, carriages, servants, and otherassessed 

taxes - - - - - - - 5,000,000 


Total, £51,000,000 


“‘ The landed Aristocracy that make the laws for this great manu- 
facturing and commercial nation, tax themselves to the amount of 
only about two and one-third per cent. of the national burdens ; 
while they tear from the subsistence, or tax the industry of the 
people to the amount of ninety-seven and two-thirds per cent. 
Scarcely one person out of a hundred is aware of the real state of the 
case; and hence the apathy of the people. This is a question of 
the greatest personal interest to every individual, however humble, 
in the United Kingdom; and it is of vast importance to the 
farming, manufacturing, commercial, shipping, banking, and every 
other interest in the country. 

“« How does it happen that each and all of these interests are 
successively, or almost at times simultaneously in a state of depres- 
sion and apparent decay? And how comes it that the landed 
interest, or in other words, the few hundred families that form the 
legislature, flourish amidst the universal distress, and year after year, 
and generation after generation, become richer in lands, houses, and 
stock, as the property of the other classes diminishes, and the 
labour of the poor man, by all his efforts, cannot supply him with 
food ?”—Pp. 207—209. 

The revenue of every government must be derived from some 
one or more of three causes—rent, profits of stock, or wages of 
labour. By the fundamental principles of political economy, 
and by the fundamental constitution of this country, the public 
revenue of it ought to be solely derived from rent. It appears, 
however, that in violation of the principles at once of sound 

olitical science and of the constitutional laws of this country, the 
landed oligarchy have contrived to throw the whole, except a very 
small fraction, of the burdens of taxation off themselves, and to 
lay it upon the profits of stock, and the wages of labour. 

In reference to the argument that the rich legislators are not 
exempted from the operation of their own Jaws, and as consumers 
are subject to the same duties on their corn, sugar, and beer, as 

Vou. XLII. No. I. Er 
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the poor artisans of Manchester or Paisley, or as the miserable 
agricultural labourer with his 7s. or 10s. a week, Mr Macintyre 
gives some startling and important facts and calculations, which 
place in strong contrast the proportion of taxation borne in this 
country respectively by the very poor and the very rich. The 
amount taken from the labouring man will appear from the 
following case laid before parliament on the 18th of February, 
1842. 

“The sufferer was named William Gladstone, a labourer, who 
earned eleven shillings a week ; out of which he used one ounce of 
tea, two ounces of coffee, eight ounces of sugar, eight ounces of 
meat, eight pounds of flour, seven pints of ale, and one quarter of a 
pint of brandy. The cost of these articles free from excise and cus- 
tom duties was - - - - £0 2 43 

Excise and custom taxes ‘ - 0 5 24 
£0 7 7 
So that this hard toiling man, at the rate of eleven shillings a week, 
had to pay out of it in taxes on his necessary food, about 50 per cent. 
of his wages.” —P. 366. 
“The class of William Gladstones pay, in direct and indirect tax- 


ation on their subsistence, 13/. out of yearly wages to the amount of 
about 28/.”—P. 374. 


It has been computed that a labourer with his family spends on 
food alone about seven-tenths of his annual wages. As the amount 
of income increases, the proportion paid for food becomes less. 
Thus a family with an income of 250/. a year, spend in provisions 
about 1052. a good deal less than a half; a family with 500/., 
spend in provisions about 165/., being about a third of the 
amount.* Hence it will appear in what way a system of taxa- 
tion levied on provisions, will fall so much more heavily on the 
poor than the rich. The labourer with his 28/. a year repre- 
sents a very large class. The following case will serve as 
an example of a class, also a very numerous one, about half-way 
between the very poor and the very rich. 

‘* A family with a weekly expenditure of £5 3 0 
has to pay in Government taxes - Ils. Ild. 

Landlord’s taxes . - - 24s. 2d. 
West India Planters’ taxes - - 3s. Od. 119 1 


£3 3 il 


“ From this statement it appears that a family with about £250 a 
year, contributes about 25 per cent. of it to augment the property of 
the legislating land-owners and their colleagues, the proprietors 
of lands in Jamaica and Demerara.”—-P. 365. 


* Macintyre, p. 364, cites Lowe's ‘State of England,’ 1822, p. 227. 
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Now compare with the above the burdens of a fiscal nature 
that fall upon a landholder in possession of an income of 
100,000/. a year. 

The total amount of the land-tax is £2,037,627,* being equal 
to 4 per cent. on the gross amount of the taxes raised yearly, 
and 2? per cent. on the gross rental of lands estimated at 
75,000,0002 ‘The income of 100,000/. will then pay annually 
for land-tax 2,716/. 17%s. 11d. 

For the other taxes he says (we quote Mr Macintyre, 
who underrates his land-tax by taking the total amount of 
land-tax at 1,200,000/., instead of 2,037,627/.) 

“ With respect to taxes on consumption, these can only be ascer- 
tained by a rough process of approximation. Of course, a man 
with 100,000/. a year, does not eat and drink in proportion to his 
annual income, for at this rate he would consume about three 
thousand four hundred times more than William Gladstone. But 
suppose that we give a consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, meat, flour, 
ale, and brandy, to the extent of fifty times the quantity used in 
the family of the working man, we shall have 650/. paid to the 
customs and excise as taxes on the three first and two last named 
articles, and to his own pocket for the indirect taxes on meat and 
flour, say, - - - - - - - - £650 
To which may be added the amount of duties on wine, 

foreign brandies, fruits, and all other articles, say - 450 


Total on consumption, £1,000 
“We now come to taxes purely aristocratical, and under this 
head we will assign a liberal and even princely establishment. From 
the tables ot taxes we take the maximum number of horses : 
Twenty horses at 3. 6s. Od. a year - - £66 0 0 
Fifty servants of all ranks and degrees, £3 16s.6d. 191 5 0 


Four carriages - - £7 10 0 
Twenty dogs ofall degrees 014 0 
Armorial bearings . 2 8 0 
Game dut - - 313 6 
Hair powder for four footmen PSO . 
The window duties are levied on other classes, 

but the taxes on a house with 180 windows 

- - - - - - - - 46 11 3 


Total assessed taxes - £358 11 97+ 





* This includes the amount redeemed since 1798, as the annual payment 
was sold for a value equal to it. 
+ Pp. 375—377. 
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Summing up the burdens, then, of the possessor of 100,000/. 
a year, we have :— 

Land tax , ‘ - £2,716 17 11 

Taxes on consumption ° ; 

Direct taxes on articles of luxury 


£4,075 9 8 


Which is equal to 4/. 1s. 6d. per cent., exhibiting a considerable 
contrast with the 50 per cent. of the poor man. The very poor 
man, indeed, does not pay the income tax, which amounts to 
2,916. 13s. 4d.: when added to the above sum of 4,075/. 9s. Od. 
makes a total of 6,992/. 2s. 0d. But there is another view to be 


taken of this question—another element to be introduced into 
this induction. 


“Tt has been demonstrated beyond a doubt, and is even admitted 
by members of the aristocratic party, that the laws charging a heavy 
duty on foreign corn are maintained to keep up the rents of land, 
by compelling the consumers to pay high prices for their bread.* 
Tt is also demonstrated, as accurately as calculations of this kind can 
be made, that the direct effect of those laws is, to add artificially to 
the prices of necessary food consumed in the United Kingdom, the 
amount of 20,000,000/. a year; but when augmented with profits of 
intermediate dealers, interest of money, and other charges, the in- 
crease is about 50,000,000/. to the consumers. 


“¢ But we will take the lower sum of 20,000,000/. as the advantage 
which accrues to the landowners. 


“©The number of cultivated acres in the British Islands is 
46,522,000/, so that the corn laws have the effect of raising the aver- 
age rent.of land just 8s. 8d. an acre. The farmers, or what is called 
the agricultural interest, have really nothing to do with the question, 
for, when the corn-laws are abrogated, they will just get their farms 
at 8s. 8d. an acre cheaper than they now rent them. The farmers 
are as directly interested in the abolition of the corn laws as the 
manufacturers. 


“The gross rental of the lands is estimated at 75,000,000/.,+ in- 
cluding the bonus derived from the operation of the corn laws. 
This bonus is estimated at 20,000,000/., equal in round numbers to 
about 25 per cent. of the rental, leaving net 55,000,000/. : 


** Now, bring this to bear — the income of the landowner of 
i 


100,000/. a year, and we get his proportion of the gain at 25,0001. 
a year. His net rental ought to be only 75,0001.”—Pp. 377—379. 





* Lord Stanley, in one of his election speeches, admitted this. 
4 See Mr Macqueen’s statements. 
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We are now in a situation to be able to bring to a statement 
the amount of taxation borne by this opulent landholder :— | 


He gains by corn laws ‘ . £25,000 0 0 
He pays taxes : ; . 6,992 2 0 





Net annual gain ° . £18,007 18 0 


Tt is evident that the very large class to which William Glad- 
stone belongs will not rent a house of 10/. yearly value, and will 
consequently have no vote for a member of parliament. The 
common argument made use of against giving a vote for a 
member of parliament to such persons is, that they would make 
a bad use of it. The value of this argument will be understood 
by those who see what sort of a use those who have a vote at 
present make of it—we see in what way they apply their vote 
to tax their poorer fellow-citizens. Besides, it rests now upon evi- 
dence of a tolerably unequivocal character, that a large proportion 
of the present voters for members of parliament give their votes 
from considerations totally independent not only of the fitness or 
unfitness for legislation of the person to whom they give it, but 
of their own notions of such fitness or unfitness. If those persons 
were capable of taking a wide instead of a narrow view of their 
own interests even, independently of the honest discharge of the 
trust confided to them, we might tell them, that by taking 107. 
or even double or triple that amount for each vote, they are 
losers in the long run. We have shown that men, poorer than 
they, pay more than 10/. a year in taxes, which under an equit- 
able system of legislation they would not pay. Let these voters 
try to calculate a much they ought to have for their vote at 
each election in order barely to cover the loss which they sustain 
by the system of taxation which their elected supports ays 
vote in parliament. A. 





Art. VI.—1. Travels in Southern Abyssinia. By C. J. Johnston. 
J. Madden and Co 


2. Travels in Kordofan. By Ignatius Pallme. J. Madden and 
Co. 


HE public occasionally hear through the newspapers of a 
British settlement at Aden, a port of the Red Sea on the 
south-western coast of Arabia. We hold it chiefly as a station 
for coals, but by what right of conquest or purchase has never 
been clearly explained. It is understood that an arrangement 
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was effected with the ruling Sheik, who, the Arabs say, had as 
little legal power of alienating to foreigners his native soil as the 
Duke of Wellington would have, as Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, of selling Dover Castle tothe French. Our right to re- 
main is therefore contested, and numerous sanguinary conflicts, 
have been the result; but possession is nine points of the law, 
and the law is the perfection of reason; a fact quite obvious 
in the case of the law of the stronger. 

Aden we have, and Aden we mean to keep; but its military 
occupation being expensive, why not try to turn it to some ac- 
count as a commercial port and entrepdt for the whole of the 
north-eastern coast of Africa? We suspect this was part of the 
original object, and setting aside our unwarrantable assumption of 
Arabian sovereignty (about which let us ask no further questions 
for conscience’ sake), we are very far from blaming the late govern- 
ment for availing themselves of the presumed advantages of their 
position, and seeking a new opening for British commerce on the 
opposite coast of Africa. ‘The Church Missionary Society had 
early turned their attention to the same field, and the wisdom of 
doing so was obvious, for not only are the Abyssinians, for the 
most part, Christians already, or a people calling themselves such, 
but throughout an extensive tract of country we have a high 
table-land, far above the fever level, and a climate, in the culti- 
vated parts, as well adapted to the constitution of Europeans as 
the chalk hills of Kent. We have conversed with an African 
traveller who, after spending three years in Abyssinia, returned a 

ounger man, physically speaking, than when he left England. 

{r Johnston was less fortunate, having brought with him from 
Bombay the seeds of intermittent fever; but there can be no 
doubt of the comparative healthfulness of this elevated plateau ; 
and that if Africa is to be christianized, or European civilization 
introduced into the interior, we should abandon all thoughts of 
penetrating by rivers running through deadly swamps or pesti- 
lential plains, and seek at once the most accessible mountain 
ranges. Following this rule, there does not appear any reason 
for doubting that Englishmen may yet find habitable homes in 
Africa under the line ; for the most southern portion of Abyssinia 
is but 10 degrees north. 

We think, therefore, the British government intended well by 
their embassy to Shoa, and deserve credit for that intention, but 
we are equally satisfied that the step was taken without due con- 
sideration, and that the whole proceeding was an error. Em- 
bassies may have their uses between civilized nations, mutually 
respecting each other; but an embassy from a great European 
power to the king of an African tribe, for the purpose of con- 
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cluding a commercial treaty—a thing never before heard or 
dreamt of by African potentates—can only be viewed as a ludi- 
crous mistake. We can imagine the bewilderment of Sahela 
Selassie with a sheet of parchment before him, the signing of 
which was to be harbingers of unknown blessings ; and more than 
this, we can imagine the very natural suspicion that would be 
awakened in his mind, by the anxiety exhibited about this sheet 
of parchment—the rich presents brought to him by strangers, ap- 
parently without any hope of receiving a reasonable quid pro 
quo—and the unaccountable length of their visit. How ie | 
would such a mind be to adopt the friendly warning of a French 
agent, or of his own courtiers. “ ‘These English have come to spy 
out the nakedness of the land ; they aim at conquest, as at Aden, 
and the treaty is a trap to facilitate that object.” 

‘The failure of such a Quixotic expedition was therefore inevit- 
able, even had it not been entrusted to Major Harris,—an unfor- 
tunate appointment; but the result would appear to be worse 
than failure, for the distrust excited has, we are told, caused a 
country to be closed against us, which agents of missionary and 
geographical societies had always found open, and which was 
quite as free for commercial enterprise as any country can well 
be without custom-house barriers, but surrounded with more for- 
midable barriers than prohibitive duties, in the shape of rude 
tribes of toll-gatherers, and desert tracts impassable, in their pre- 
sent state, for heavy merchandise. 

In our former strictures on Major Harris’s work, we were glad 
to avail ourselves of a pen guided by a better knowledge of the 
subject than books. ‘The writer had visited Shoa, and knew the 
people attempted to be described in the * Highlands of A®thiopia.’ 
Major Harris has published a reply to those strictures as a pre- 
face to a second edition, chiefly relating to his Arabic and Am- 
harie scholarship ; upon which we shall not offer a word of com- 
ment. Not from one source alone, but from many quarters en- 
titled to respect, have we received confirmation of our own judg- 
ment in the case, upon all material points, and we now find it 
supported by the narrative of another traveller, not connected 
with the embassy. 

Mr Johnston, in 1840, held the appointment of surgeon, on 
board the armed iron government steamer, the ‘ Phlegethon,’ 
bound for Calcutta. Before leaving England he proposed to the 
Geographical Society to return by way of Africa, landing on the 
coast opposite Aden, and crossing the continent by any practi- 
cable route he might discover. ‘lhe proposition was favourably 
received, and subsequently obtained the patronage of the Indian 
government. 
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Mr Johnston left Aden in the spring of 1842, more than a 
twelvemonth after the embassy, the route of which he followed, 
keeping somewhat to the East; his first object being to reach 
Shoa, deliver despatches to Major Harris, and his own letters of 
introduction, and obtain. such assistance for the further prosecu- 
tion of his journey as it was natural to presume the embassy 
would enable him to procure. 

Mr Johnston travelled alone, with only a small native escort, 
which, by continual accessions on the road, gradually grew into a 
caravan, not sufficiently numerous, however, for resistance to any 
really serious attack, and his account of the journey strengthens 
an opinion we had long since formed, that the real dangers 
of an African traveller arise rather from a want of correct in- 
formation respecting the political state and customs of the tribes 
through which he must pass, than any obstacles naturally in- 
surmountable. His first difficulty is with turnpike trustees ; 
these must be conciliated by suitable offerings in Africa as in 
England, however bad may be the roads; and sometimes there 
are rival trusts, both claiming an equal right of toll. But the 
most serious difficulty is that of avoiding dangerous protection. 
Better travel without an escort than get mixed up with the 
deadly feuds of petty tribes. In passing through the country of 
the Mudita tribe, the slave of one of the camel owners was assas- 
sinated during the night; this was in revenge for the recent 
murder of one of their tribes at Tajourah. ‘The embassy lost 
three soldiers by assassination on the same spot, and doubtless from 
a similar cause. There is no evidence to show that the Mudita 
tribe are more prone to murder than North American Indians, 
or New Zealanders, but “ blood for blood ” is the fearful common 
law of the uncivilized world. 

Property is much more safe than would at first be supposed. 
The disposition to plunder seems confined to the tribes on the coast. 
At a place called Errur, near Hiero Murroo, Mr Johnston found 
seventeen boxes of stores that, for want of camels, had been aban- 
doned by the embassy, to the custody of the Dangalli; yet the 
contents of the boxes had not been disturbed. 

Mr Johnston undertook the trouble and expense of bringing 
these boxes on with him to Abyssinia, and succeeded in restoring 
them to the embassy, but would doubtless have spared his labour, 
had he foreseen that his zeal would only be rewarded as officious- 
ness. 

On crossing the river Hawash, the eastern frontier line of 
Abyssinia, he hears alarming rumours of the state of affairs at 
yA ra the capital of Shoa. He learns that the members of the 
embassy are in disgrace with Sahela Selassie, probably in prison ; 
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and, as a strong confirmation of the truth of these reports, he is 
himself detained at Farree, sentinels placed over him, and his 
letters intercepted by authority. His first disposition is to escape 
back to the coast, and report at Aden the imprisonment of his 
countrymen, but the actual danger of their position had been ex- 
aggerated. His letters at length reached Major Harris, and 
Mr R. Scott, the surveying draughtsman attached to the mission, 
comes out to conduct Mr Johnston to head-quarters. 


“ An answer had been sent to me by Captain Harris the day be- 
fore by the messenger now in pzison, confined by the Wallasmah for 
having brought a letter for me, after the king had issued orders that 
all correspondence between the English already in the country and 
those arriving should be prevented. Mr Scott was not at all sur- 
prised when | informed him of the circumstance, though I certainly 
considered such a proceeding to be very much at variance with the 
conditions and stipulations I was given to understand were contained 
in the commercial treaty. I could not help remarking this, and Mr 
Scott then candidly admitted the king did not know the character 
or purport of the paper he had signed; and had only been made 
aware of the new responsibilities he lrad incurred, by a sharply worded 
expostulatory letter, written by Mr Krapf, in accordance to the dic- 
tation of Captain Harris, on an occasion subsequently to the signing 
of the treaty, when despatches and letters coming up from the coast 
were intercepted and detained for some time by the orders of the 
king. Singularly enongh, this information was corroborated by 
Ohmed Medina, who told me that my letter from Dinnomalee had 
not been carried to Captain Harris, but to the king, who wanted to 
find out whether the English were his friends or not, and was trying 
my disposition and that of the commander (Captain Harris) by this 
harsh treatment of me; a kind of experiment, in fact, to see what 
would be borne by us, and how far he had limited his authority by 
attaching his signature to the treaty. Any idea of granting public 
benefit at the expense of his prerogative was never entertained for a 
moment, the intentions of the king being limited to showing per- 
sonal favour alone, which he is ever ready to concede even now to 
English travellers, mach as he complains of the conduct of the Mis- 
sion in Shoa as regards their political misdoings; more especially of 
the great insult offered to him by the unfortunate letter before alluded 
to, and which was worded so unguardedly, that the king, on re- 
ceiving it, might well, considering his great regard for Mr Krapf 
previously, turn to him and say, in a tone that implied more of sor- 
row than of anger, ‘ Did you write that, my father?” 


A new difficulty now arises, for, under the pretext that Mr R. 
Scott had left Ankobar without permission, he, also, is detained at 
Farree ; sentinels are placed over both travellers, and the unfor- 
tunate messenger who had been detected bringing a letter to 
Mr Johnston was not only imprisoned, but nearly starved to death 
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during his confinement bya diet of the very worst kind of bread 
and water. 

“T felt yery sorry for him when he came staggering out of prison, 
with blood-shot eyes and squalid look; and it was with feelings of 
pity rather than of contempt that I witnessed the broken-spirited 
mau, with shoulders bare, and with the most abject submission, 
stoop and kiss the earth at the feet of his unjust and tyrannical op- 
pressor. The Wallasmah, with the penetrating glance of suspicious 
cunning, read in my countenance the detestation I felt at such un- 
warrantable conduct on his part, and muttered in excuse, something 
about the man having been ‘one of Krapf’s servants,’ as if he con- 
sidered that quite a sufficient pretext for the harshest treatment.” 

They are at length permitted to proceed and reach the court 
of Sahela Selassie. Here a further indignity is offered, for the 
boxes brought by Mr Johnston were ordered by the suspicious 
monarch to be brought before him, and burst open in his presence. 
Subsequently Mr Johnston discovers that, although nominally at 
liberty, he and the officers of the mission are really under a sys- 
tem of rigid surveillance ; the servants placed about them spies ; 
every movement watched, and instantly reported to the govern- 
ment. Summing up the whole, he says, ‘The total failure of the 
mission attests the want of tact, and of all knowledge of human 
nature, by the parties employed by a liberal and too indulgent 
government.” 

The embassy to Shoa might have failed from a thousand 
causes, not necessarily involving blame to Major Harris, although 
Mr Johnston attributes * the great moral injury the cause of En- 
glish influence and African civilization has sustained to the inca- 
pability of one man, and the ill-judged proceedings which 
characterized his ambassadorial career.” But if it be true that 
the treaty was worthless, and that the embassy only succeeded 
in inspiring distrust where none had formerly existed, a de- 
ception has been attempted ; and for any loss of life or property 
that may arise from a misplaced confidence in the representations 
made in the * Highlands of A‘thiopia,’ and since repeated, of im- 
yee relations with Shoa, Major Harris will be accountable to 

is country. In the preface to his second edition, Major Harris 
denies the failure of the embassy, and adds that,— 

‘It does not follow that the mission has been a failure because 
some Cairo gossip chooses to say so, or because all the fruits of it 
have not yet been reaped. A treaty has been concluded, friendly 
relations have been established, and upon this basis commerce will 
proceed, slowly perhaps, but surely, to erect its structure.” 


Mr Johnston we do not know personally, neither are we ac- 
quainted with Major Harris. We will give no opinion upon the 
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veracity of either gentleman, but we place the statements of both 
before the reader. He will be assisted in drawing a correct 
conclusion upon the facts by the following account of a conver- 
sation (carrying with it internal evidence in its favour) between 
Mr Johnston and Tinta, the governor of Aliu Amba. 


‘<I soon perceived that the real object of these visits was to learn 
the motive that had induced so many Europeans to visit Shoa of late. 
About this time, it must be observed, information had arrived of the 
approach of M. Rochet de Hericourt bearing presents from the king 
ot France to Sahale Selassee. I scarcely knew how to answer Tinta, 
except by complimenting him upon the able character of the Negoos, 
of which we had heard in our country, and induced us to desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with a monarch of whom report speaks so 
highly. This not appearing satisfactory, cupidity, the national vice 
of Abyssinia, I thought might be excited favourably for the expla- 
nation desired; so I entered largely upon the great commercial 
benefits that would accrue to the Shoans by a communication being 
kept up between their country and the sea-coast. The very suppo- 
sition of a road being opened for this purpose seemed, however, to 
astound Tinta, who, with a deal of sincerity in his manner, begged 
of me, if I wished to remain on good terms with the Negoos, not to 
mention such a thing; for ‘how would Sahale Selassee,’ he asked, 
‘be able to preserve his people, if they could escape to countries so 
rich as yours.’ To remove the Adal and Galla tribes, Tinta con- 
sidered would be to break down the ‘hatta,’ or fence, that alone 
secured the Shoans at home, for they dare not leave their country 
under present circumstances, except with the greatest danger to their 
lives. 

“ This subject-preserving principle appears to be the most import- 
ant one in the home policy of the government of Sahale Selassee. 
It also appears to have been the foundation of many ancient systems 
of social communities, and the representatives of which, preserved 
in their original purity, have yet to be discovered in the unknown 
oases that stud with desert-surrounded islands intertropical Africa.” 


Mr Johnston explains the origin of the story of the ‘ Man- 
eater’ in the ‘Highlands of Asthiopia,’ and satisfactorily, to 
us at least, shows the imputed cannibalism to have been utterly 
devoid of rational foundation. He further meets with a con- 
tradiction of two statements made by Major Harris,—that the 
Moslem servants of the embassy voluntarily abandoned it in 
Shoa, “rather than prolong a hateful sojourn in Abyssinia,” 
and that “half the number were murdered on their way 
down.” Mr Johnston gives the names of the eight persons 
alluded to, .and states that they did not leave the embassy, 
but were dismissed from it in consequence of insisting upon the 
payment of arrears of wages, which Major Harris proposed 
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to settle only upon his return to Aden. That five of the 
number did not leave Shoa, but remained at Aliu Amba, some 
of them taking wives, and that of the three who attempted to 
reach the coast one of them only, an Indian boy, was slain.* 
That under any circumstances a body of helpless foreigners should 
be thus discharged, in the heart of Africa, certainly seems an act 
of cruelty, which (if the fact be so) it would be Tificult, under 
any circumstances of provocation, to justify. Mr Johnston adds— 


‘‘ The unfortunate servants appealed to the Negoos for redress, 
who condescended (but without avail) to intercede for their return 
to the mission. This affront to the royal dignity was never forgotten, 
whilst a very injurious prejudice was raised by the conduct that was 
pursued by our representative with reference to the non- performance 
of the engagements entered into with these men. This being followed 
shortly afterwards by the infliction of corporeal punishment upon a 
soldier for a breach of martial law, when no other kind of discipline 
was even pretended to be kept up, astonished the Abyssinians not a 
little, and gave the finishing blow to all popular respect for English 
civilization, or wishes for any connexion whatever with our country.” 


It remains only to be seen how the public services of Mr 
Johnston were rewarded, who, from Lord Auckland’s patronage 
of that gentleman, would really appear to have been regarded by 
Major Harris as a rival ambassador, or at best as a rival author. 
Mr Johnston had found it necessary, en route, to secure the safety 
of the government stores, by having an additional escort, to be 
paid upon their arrival in Shoa. He had, it is true, no authority 
to do this in the name of the mission, but it was natural to con- 
clude that no difficulty would be made about a trifling sum. 
When called upon in Aliu Amba to redeem his engagement, he 
immediately applies for that purpose to the embassy— 


“ Walderheros walked by my side, and by nine o'clock we ar- 
rived at the residency where a little flag, displayed, telegraphed the 
presence of the ambassador, Captain Harris, who had come into town 
the night before from Angolahlah. I was compelled to solicit, as a 
personal favour, that which was denied as an act of justice; on the 
strong representation that ‘ these thirty dollars would be the price 
of my blood,’ our singularly constituted ambassador reluctantly eon- 
sented to advance me that sum from the treasury. Let it be observed, 
that not one word of approbation was bestowed upon the endeavours 
I had made to obtain the restoration of the boxes, &c., left by Messrs 
Bernatz and Scott at Hiero Murroo ; and when I alluded to that cir- 
cumstance, the reply I received was, ‘that any other party coming 
up would have brought them on.’ The irritation and excitement 





* Vol. ii, p. 405. 
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consequent upon this interview aided the predisposition to a relapse, 
and to that I principally attribute the long illness which, from this 
date, afflicted me for many months.” 


Here we must take leave of Mr Johnston and Major Harris, 
between whom and the public a very serious account remains to 
be settled, and one which we submit, for the honour of all the 
parties implicated, as well as for the interest of African civiliza- 
tion, ought to be made the subject of parliamentary investigation. 
We would not, however, close the two volumes of ‘ Travels in 
Abyssinia’ without adding that the work contains, apart from 
these matters, which are merely incidental, a great body of inte- 
resting and apparently trustworthy information. Mr Johnston 
attempts no ambitious fights. He does not aim at fine writing. 
His style is without pretension, as becomes a sober narrator of 
facts desirous of promoting the objects of geographical discovery, 
and one sensible that the charms of truth are not enhanced by 
the meretricious disguises of romance. 

We now turn to the neighbouring country of Kordofan, lying 
nearly in the same parrallel of latitude as Shoa, but somewhat 
more to the north, and further from the coast. 

In 1837 pute Pallme, a Bohemian by birth, undertook a 
journey to Kordofan, one of the most southern provinces of 
Egypt, on a commission of exploration from a mercantile estab- 
lishment at Cairo, with a view to commercial objects. Pallme 
appears to have been eminently fitted for the undertaking. He 
had resided sufficiently long in Egypt to become familiar with 
the Arabic and colloquial dialect of the people; and former ex- 
cursions towards the interior had made him well acquainted with 
native habits. His objects being strictly mercantile, it was not 
his intention originally to write, but a nineteen months’ sojourn 
in countries but little known, enabled him to collect so much 
novel and varied information of a general character, that its pub- 
lication became a duty, and the result is one of the most interest- 
ing books of travels in Africa we have long perused. 

Unlike the high table-land of Abyssinia, Kordofan could never 
be inhabited by an European population. It is formed by the 
plains lying at the foot of the Nuba and Shillock mountains, and 
stretching out on the north and west into the deserts of Gondola 
and Dafur. The soil is sandy, but fertile ; its appearance during 
the rainy season, when vegetation springs up from the earth as 
if by magic, that of the garden of Eden, but death revels in the 
paradise. Every spot is rendered unhealthy by the exhalations 
of stagnant waters; and no hut is then to be met with in which 
there are not several sick. In the dry season disease disappears, 
but the extreme heat is almost equally fatal to animal life, while 
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the eye rests with melancholy upon a wide-spread scene of 
parched desolation. 


‘¢ During the dry season, everything in nature Pray desolate 
and dismal; the plants are burnt up; the trees lose their leaves, and 
appear like brooms; no bird is heard to sing; no animal delights to 
disport in the gladness of its existence ; every living being creeps 
towards the forest to secrete itself, seeking shelter from the fearful 
heat: save that, now and then, an ostrich will be seen traversing the 
desert fields in flying pace, or a giraffe hastening from one oasis to 
another. In this season, however, frightful hurricanes occasionally 
arise, and fill the minds of those who have not been witness of such 
a phenomenon in nature before, with the utmost consternation. A 
powerful current of air, of suffocating heat, blows fiercely from one 

oint of the heavens to the other, devastating everything that lies in 
its course. The atmosphere bears at these times generally a leaden 
grey appearance, and is impregnated with fine sand; the sun loses 
its brilliancy, and total darkness envelopes the earth, rendering it 
even difficult to distinguish objects at a few paces distant. The sky 
changes suddenly, becomes of a yellow colour, then assumes a red- 
dish hue, and the sun appears as a blood-red disk. The wind howls, 
tears up everything within its reach; houses, fences, and trees by 
the roots, carrying them away with it; levels mounds of sand, and 
piles up fresh hills. In short, the devastation caused by a hurricane 
of this kind is beyond description. Unfortunate, indeed, is he who 
happens to be overtaken in the desert by one of these storms. There 
is no course left for him to save himself, but to throw himself with 
his face on the ground, in order to avoid suffocation by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Respiration is totally impeded ; all the fibres 
are tightly contracted; the chest threatens to burst for want of 
pure air; and a man of rather weak constitution, overtaken by one 
of these hurricanes in the open air, generally succumbs. But robust 
men, even those in full vigour of life, feel depressed in every limb 
for several hours after exposure to these storms, and recover but 
slowly, and by degrees. Animals fly and endeavour to conceal 
themselves; every creature, in fact, seeks a place of shelter. The 
camels on journeys indicate the storm before it breaks forth by an 
unsteadiness of gait, and by drooping their heads towards the 
ground. 

“The rains begin in the month of June, and terminate with the 
month of October. Those who have not spent this season in a tro- 
pical country can form no idea of the showers which then drench 
the earth. The storms generally arise in the east or in the south. A 
small black cloud is, at first, perceived on the horizon, which in- 
creases as it approaches, spreads in a few minutes, with incredible 
velocity, over the whole region, and then descends. A fearful storm 
now rages; flash upon flash, and peal succeeding peal, the lightning 
illumines the whole heavens, and the thunder rolls most fearfully, as 
if the sky were about to open and the earth to burst; streams of 
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water pour down with violence, which the soil is incapable of im- 
bibing, and torrents are thus formed, destined, however, soon to be 
lost in the sands. Showers of this description generally last over 
one quarter of an hour, seldom for a longer period, and very rarely 
indeed are they repeated on the same day. They remit frequently 
during two, three, or even six days, and this is the most unhealthy, 
and even dangerous time both for strangers and natives ; but it is 
admitted by general consent that those of white colour suffer more 
than the blacks.” 


Kordofan was originally peopled by nomadic tribes from the 
Nubian mountains, one of which, called Mount Kordofan, gave 
its name to the plains below it and most of the surrounding 
country. These were subjugated in 1799 by the King of Sen- 
naar (a country bordering upon Shoa), who in turn was con- 
quered by the Sultan of Darfour; and Meleks governed the 
country in the name of the Sultan of Darfour from 1784 to 1821. 
During this epoch the country was prosperous. 

“Commerce extended in all directions; caravans brought the 
produce from Abyssinia, the interior of Africa, and from Egypt, into 
the two towns of Lobeid and Bara, whence the greater part was 
again transported into other countries. Abundance might be said 
to reign every where, and there was no want of any necessaries, whilst 
all were wealthy, and even the women of the less opulent inhabitants 
wore golden ring in their noses and ears, and many even golden 
bracelets and silver ankles round their feet. No other metal but 
gold or silver was to be seen in the decoration of the women, and 
many female slaves even wore gold about their persons. Agricul- 
ture and cattle-breeding flourished, and there were few inhabitants 
in the country who did not, to a certain extent, devote themselves 
to commerce. The whole population, in fact, lived free from care, 
and was wealthy; singing and dancing resounded from place to 
place; in short, this was the golden age of Kordofan.” 

An iron age was approaching. In 1821 Mahomet Ali under- 
took the conquest of Kordofan. A brigade of 4,500 infantry and 
cavalry attended with 800 Bedouins, and eight pieces of artillery 
were sent on the expedition. ‘The men of Kordofan defended 
the freedom of their country with desperate valour; and a severe 
battle was fought near Lobeid, the capital; but unprovided 
with fire-arms, all resistance was ultimately in vain. ‘The town 
was plundered and nearly wholly sacked, and the whole country 
surrendered, with the exception of a distant mountain tribe. 

Kordofan was now annexed to Egypt, and a son-in-law of 
Mahomet Ali, who had headed his troops, was made governor 
of the province. This man speedily acquired, under the title of 
the Defturdar, the infamous reputation of a Nero. It is difficult 
to believe that a monster could exist in human shape capable of 
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the acts of cruelty reported of him by former African travellers, and 
now confirmed ; but we are told that many persons are still living 
whose testimony could be adduced as eye-witnesses of his deeds 
of horror, and themselves sufferers by his cruelty. Pallme says: 


“I may, perhaps, be permitted to illustrate a few traits in the 
character of this ruthless tyrant by narrating some of his feats; it 
will then become evident that this flourishing country could but sink 
in a very short time, as the natural consequence of his oppressive 
tyranny; and that a considerable period must elapse before it will be 
able to recover itself but slightly. 

** A soldier who had stolen a sheep from a peasant was caught in 
the very act. He not only refused to return the stolen goods, but 
even maltreated the peasant. Confiding in the equity of his cause, 
the latter thought he should more probably have justice done him by 
the governor than by any one else, and entered a complaint against 
the soldier. The Defturdar listened very patiently to the story ; 
but, when the peasant had finished, the tyrant accosted him in an 
angry voice, with the words: ‘ And with these trifles you trouble 
me?’ Then turning to his attendants he ordered the peasant to be 
brought before the bedi; they understood immediately that he meant 


by the kadi, a cannon, carried the poor wretch immediately off, and 
bound him to the mouth of a gun, which was instantly fired. 
“ His very servants, consisting not only of slaves, but of free 


Arabs and Turks, although they might be regarded as his execu- 
tioners, stood in great awe of him, for he punished the slightest 
offence of which they might be guilty with every imaginable species 
of cruelty. Thus it happened that one of these servants was tempted 
to dip his finger into a dish to taste it. The Defturdar, unfortu- 
nately, observed the act. He demanded of the unhappy man, in an 
ironical tone, whether the dish were sweet or sour? The servant 
was naturally mute with fear. The Defturdar now ordered him to 
be nailed by the tongue to the door and his face to be smeared with 
honey, in order, as he expressed himself, to stimulate his gustatory 
faculties. In this position the unfortunate man had to pass two full 
hours. It took a long time before he recovered, and a variety of 
remedies were required to heal his tongue. 

“« A seyss or groom, whose office is, according to custom in Egypt, 
to run before the rider, was incapable of keeping up with the Det- 
turdar from absolute fatigue, in a long and quick trot. The tyrant 
struck him with his whip to quicken his pace. The unfortunate 
man, who was, however, quite exhausted, as may be supposed, did 
not become more active after this remedy had been applied. For 
this crime the unnatural barbarian had his feet bound to the tail of a 
horse, and ordered the animal to be driven through the streets of 
Lobeid by two other seyss. The unhappy groom would, no doubt, 
have met his death in this manner, were not the streets paved merel 
with fine sand; thus he received many wounds, but none which 
proved mortal. The horse, unaccustomed to such usage, turned sud- 
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denly round, and struck at the unfortunate seyss, who, in despe- 
ration, seized the animal with all his remaining strength by the 
head ; and to save himself bit its upper lip. No attention was at 
first paid to this slight wound, but in a short time the head of the 
horse began to swell, and it eventually died. The seyss, who was 
covered with wounds however, survived the torture. 

“A man gave his neighbour, in a quarrel, a box on the ears; the 
latter brought a complaint against him before the Defturdar. ‘ With 
which hand didst thou strike thy neighbour?’ asked the tyrant. 
‘ With the right,’ answered the peasant. ‘ Well,’ replied the Def- 
turdar, ‘that thou mayst not forget it, I shall have the flesh re- 
moved from the palm of that hand.’ This order was immediatel 
executed. ‘ Now return to thy work,’ said the Defturdar to the suf- 
ferer, who, writhing with pain, replied: ‘In this state I cannot 
work.’—* What!’ exclaimed the tyrant in a rage; ‘ thou darest to 
contradict me! cut his tongue out, it is rather too long!’ and this 
operation was also immediately performed, without consideration of 
the tortures to which he had been previously subjected. 

‘¢ The Defturdar one day observed, that some one had taken a 
pinch of snuff out of his box during his absence ;_ his suspicion lighted 
upon his valet; he therefore, on a subsequent occasion, confined a 
fly in his box, and leaving it in his divan, went into another 
room, and ordered his servant to fetch something from the chamber 
in which he had put down the box. The servant fell into the snare, 
was really tempted to take a pinch, and the fly escaped without bein 
observed. In ashort time the Defturdar returned to the room, found 
that the fly had escaped from its confinement, and immediately 
asked the servant ‘Who had opened the box ?’—‘I, sir,’ he confi- 
dently replied ; ‘I took a pinch.’ This liberty he paid with his life: 
the ruffian had him flogged to death. 

“ A negro bought milk of a woman for five paras, drank it, but 
forgot the payment; the woman complained to the Defturdar, who 
happened to be in theneighbourhood. ‘ Well,’ said he, ¢ I will im- 
mediately investigate the affair,’ and ordered the offending negro to 
be instantly brought before him. When he appeared, he asked him 
if he had bought milk of that woman, and not paid for it? The 
negro, in fear, denied it. The barbarian immediately ordered the 
abdomen of the negro to be cut open, to see whether his stomach con- 
tained the milk. It was, indeed, found; whereupon he quietly said 
to the woman, ‘ Thou art right, take these five paras, and now go 
thy ways.’ 

“In his garden the Defturdar had a den, in which he kept a lion : 
the animal became gradually so tame that he ran about at liberty in 
the grounds, and followed his master like a dog. Of this tame lion 
the tyrant made use to frighten the people who came before him, a 
species of wanton sport in which he took the greatest pleasure. _ If it 
so happened that no stranger came to visit fim during the hour in 
which he engaged himself in his garden, he ordered his attendants to 
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bring any person they might meet on the high roads to him. The 
invitation was sufficient in itself to frighten any one to death; but 
when an unfortunate man in the greatest trepidation entered the 
garden, and in absolute fear of his life creeping along the earth, ap- 
proached the Defturdar, he set the lion at him, and the poor fellow, 
of course, fell senseless to the ground at the sight of the wild beast. 
This was now his greatest delight ; for, although the animal did no 
harm, it was sufficient to frighten the most courageous man to be 
brought in close contact with a rampant lion. 

“ Before this animal was quite domesticated, and whilst it was yet 
kept in confinement, one of the gardener’s assistants was guilty of 
some error, of which the superintendent complained to the Defturdar. 
In no case dilatory in passing ———, e ordered the accused, 
without going into details, or listening even to the full explanation 
of the case, to be cast into the lion’s den. This order was imme- 
diately complied with; the beast, however, treated the poor con- 
demned wretch like a second Daniel; it not only did him no harm, 
but, to the astonishment of all beholders, licked his hands. The 
gardener’s assistant was not the animal’s attendant, but had occa- 
sionally thrown some of his bread into the den in passing. The noble 
animal had not forgotten this kindness, and spared his benefactor’s 
life. The Defturdar, on hearing this, was by no means pleased ; but 
bloodthirsty as ever, and without feeling the slightest appreciation for 
this act of generosity, ordered the lion to be kept fasting during the 
whole of the day, and the delinquent to remain in confinement, 
thinking, in the anger of ungratified rage, to force the beast to become 
the executioner of its benefactor. But even hunger could not over- 
come the magnanimity of the royal animal, and the r gardener 
remained the whole day unhurt in the den with the Fron.” In the 
evening he was liberated, but the unfortunate man did not long escape 
the vengeance of the tyrant, who, meeting him one day in the garden, 
where he had brushed up a heap of leaves, accosted him with, ‘ Dog, 
thou art so bad that a lion will not eat thee, but now thou hast made 
thine own grave.’ Hereupon he commanded him to carry the dry 
leaves to an oven, and then to creep in himself. When this order 
was executed the tyrant had the leaves lighted, and the poor wretch 
expired under the most horrid tortures. 

“A fellah (peasant) owed the government forty maamle,t the 
sheikh of his village had his last ox seized, the fellah declaring him- 
self incapable of paying. The beast was slaughtered and divided into 
forty parts: the Soteher received the head and skin for his trouble, 





* This noble animal will probably be found stuffed in the Royal Museum 
at Munich, for Mehemed Ali presented it to the Conseillier d’Etat Schubert, 
who was at Cairo in the year 1836. 


+ A coin which is no longer current, but was equal to two piastres ten 
para, — twelve and a half kreuzer current=eightpence of English 
money.—Tr. 
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and the remaining forty parts were sold at one maamle each, to the 
inhabitants of the village promiscuously. The meat, as may be sup- 
posed, was quickly sold at this low price. The poor peasant now 
appeared with a complaint before the Defturdar, assuring him that 
the ox was worth more than forty maamle. The Defturdar pro- 
ceeded with all speed to the village, to investigate the matter on the 
spot. Having convinced himself of the truth, he ordered the sheikh, 
the butcher, and all those persons who had bought a portion of the 
confiscated ox, to be called together, and reproached the sheikh, in 
presence of all, for his cahetll conduct. The butcher now received 
the order to slaughter the sheikh, and to divide his body into forty 
parts. Every former purchaser was obliged to buy a part at a price 
of one maamle, and to carry the flesh home with him. The money 
was handed over to the fellah as an indemnification for the ox which 
had been taken from him. 

“ At the feast of the Baéram* all the servants and seyss, cighteen in 
number, went before the Defturdar to offer their congratulations, 
according to custom, and begged at the same time for a pair of new 
shoes. ‘You shall have them,’ said he. He now had the farrier 
called, and commanded him to make eighteen pairs of horse-shoes 
to fit the feet of his servants; these were ready on the next day, 
whereupon he ordered two shoes to be nailed to the soles of the feet 
of each of the eighteen servants without mercy. Nine of them died 
in a short time of mortification; he then had the survivers unshod, 
and consigned them to the care of a medical man.” 


It must be said for Mahomet Ali that these atrocities were not 
perpetrated with his authority or connivance, and that at last he 
deposed this ruthless tyrant, and had him - to death ; but Egypt 
remains a heavy and fatal incubus upon the prosperity of Kordo- 
fan. The government is now more lenient; but in a province 
so distant and inaccessible as Kordofan, there must always be a 
wide field for the abuse of local authority, and the system pursued 
continues to be one which tends not to enrich the country; but to 
drain it of its resources. The people are reduced to abject poverty 
by duties and imposts of every description ; and the old proverb, 
“ Where a Turk sets his foot, no grass will grow,” is here fully 
exemplified. The province is now governed by the Bey, or 
colonel, of the first regiment of the line; and all inferior govern- 
ment situations are obtained by purchase, the highest bidder 
among the candidates obtaining the vacant post. The conse- 
quence, of course, is, that every officer avails himself of his posi- 
tion to extort as much as possible, in order to reimburse himself 
for his original outlay, so that when a contribution is ordered to 





* A solemn feast kept by the Moslemin ; the great Baéram commences on 
the 10th of Dhu Ihajia; the little Baéram is held at the close of the fast 
Ramadhan.—Tr. 
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be levied from Cairo, double the amount is ustally exacted. 
Mahomet Ali knows this, and has tried to enforce a more just 
administration, but without success. A commission of inquiry sent 
into the province in 1838, checked the abuse for a time, but fora 
time only, the system remaining unchanged ; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause Mahomet Ali feels the necessity of a cautious policy with the 
governors of these distant provinces. He knows that a revolt in 
Sennaar and Kordofan, now that the natives have become accus- 
tomed to the use of fire-arms, could only be subdued with an 
enormous sacrifice of troops: the governors. are, therefore, for 
all merely local. objects, practically independent; and finding 
themselves rarely interfered’ with, they substitute arbitrary will 
for the laws and institutions of Mahomet Ali, and exercise a 
more despotic power over life and property than the Viceroy 
himself. ' 

Abuses of local administration, however, sink into shade when 
seen by the lurid light of the horrid slave hunts for which Maho- 
met Ali alone is responsible. Pallme, who is in some sort an 
apologist for the viceroy when any fair excuse presents itself, 
pleads for Mahomet Ali that a true account of the inhuman 
deeds committed in his name on these occasions never reach him, 
all the parties employed being too deeply criminated to make a 
faithful report ; but common humanity and a slave hunt are in- 
convertible terms, and by no effort of the imagination could the 
ruler of Egypt deceive himself as to the true character of these 
expeditions. 

allme describes a slave hunt organized in the years 1888 and 
1839, when the province of Kordofan was ordered to contribute 
5,000 slaves. ‘The slaves were to be procured from the moun- 
tains of Nubia, inhabited by independent tribes. The inhabitants 
of the first hill attacked surrendered; those of the second had 
fled, leaving nothing behind them but their huts, which were 
instantly fired and burnt to the ground. 

‘* And now the march was continued to the third hill. The inha- 
bitants of this — had formed the firm resolution of defendin 
their freedom to the uttermost; and, determined to suffer deat 
rather than the horror of Turkish captivity, had prepared for a most 
obstinate resistance. The hill was charged, but the troops were se- 
veral times repulsed ; ‘the attacks, however, were renewed, and the 
village was ultimately taken by storm.’ The scene which now pre- 
sented itself to view was frightful in the extreme. Of five handeed 
souls who had ‘been the peaceful inhabitants of the village, one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight only were found living. Every hut was filled 
with the bodies of the aged and the y indiscriminately, for those 
who had not fallen by the sword in battle, had: put themselves to 
death to elude the dreadful fate of captivity. The prisoners were 
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led away ;. and the place was given up to the soldiery for plunder, 
but the dead were left disinterred. A fearful scene for the few who 
were fortunate enough to escape the carnage by flight! Nothing 
but the dead bodies of their friends and the ashes of their homes 
met their eye on their return ! 


“Tn order fo recruit the troops, a camp was now formed, and a 
detachment sent out in search of forage. An encampment of this 
perri 7. which is always erected on the plains, consists of an 
irregular quadrangle, surrounded by a hedge of thorns or bushes, or 
sometimes even by a stone fence, in which the regular infantry, the 
guns, and baggage are enclosed, whilst the cavalry and spear-bearers 
encamp without the enclosure. Of setting outposts, or of other 
judicious military movements they have no idea, but confine them- 
selves merely to preparations for defence in case of a surprise, as the 
negroes frequently venture by night on an attack, which might prove 
very destructive to the troops, considering their carelessness. Geéne- 
rally speaking a camp is soon broken up, and this was the case on 
the present occasion; for no sooner had the soldiers recovered some- 
what from their fatigues, and furnished a scanty supply of provi- 
sions, than the tents were struck, and the march commanded for the 
next hill destined for attack. The cavalry was sent about two miles 
in advance to surround the hill. On its arrival, however, in the 
vicinity of the village, it was suddenly ‘surprised by the inhabitants, 
who had received intelligence of the movements of the troops, and 
was attacked with vigour. The negroes in a very large bod; , and 
only armed with spears and shields, broke with impetuosity from 
their covert, and with a fearful war-cry, augmented by the shouts of 
the women accompanying them (resembling the Lu, lu, lu! of the 
Arab women), threw themselves headlong upon the enemy. Sur- 
prised by this sudden movement, yet too discreet to sustain the 
attack of the negroes, the cavalry turned and took to flight. One of 
the Bedouin chiefs, who was mounted on a restive horse, and could 
not keep up with his troop, was surrounded ; he seized his gun to 
discharge it at the first man who might attack him, but it refused 
fire, ae before he could make use of his pistols and sabre, or put 
himself in any other way on his defence, he was torn off his horse 
and instantly slain. None of his corps made the slightest attempt 
to save their officer, for each man was intent on his own escape. 
This flight must not be ascribed to cowardice on the part of the 
Bedouins ; for they generally fight well, provided their interest is 
not at stake. By fraud, or promises destined never to be fulfilled, 
these nomadic people are enticed away from their native plains and 
employed in these frightful slave-hunts. With the exception of 
very trifling pay, they can expect nothing beyond what they may be 
able to gain themselves by robbery and plunder; if by any chance, 
and without fault on their part, they happen to lose a horse—which 
is their personal property—even on actual service, they cannot reckon 
upon any indemnification from the government; for should they 
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not have the means of purchasing a fresh animal, they are indeed 
mounted by the government, but the ~~ of the horse is deducted 
from their pay, which is always on the very lowest scale, and thus 
they have to serve for several years gratuitously. Their sheikh, or 
commanding officer, told me this himself, and assured me that his 
Bedouins (erroneously termed Mogghrebeen) would act very unwisely 
in risking their horses on an stad whence nothing was to be gained ; 
for the negroes, in encountering cavalry, are well aware of the ad- 
vantage of injuring the horse rather than the rider, as the latter falls 
a certain victim to them when the animal is slain. After the cavalry 
had again formed in the rear of the infantry, the officer in command 
ordered a charge by the foot for the following day. If the attack 
had succeeded, the carnage would indeed have been terrific, for the 
troops were all eager to revenge the death of the Bedouin sheikh. 
But it was differently recorded in the book of fate. With the first 
dawn of morning the infantry were put in marching order for the 
ensuing storm, and the cavalry placed in reserve. The advance was 
now made, on the word of command, with the utmost caution, a few 
cannon balls having been first sent into the village without effect. 
All remained perfectly quiet, until the advance-guard of the storm- 
ing party had reached the foot of the hill and prepared for action, 
when the negroes suddenly broke forth endeavouring to surround 
the enemy. The position of the Egyptians became now very critical, 
for bent upon the capture of this hili, they had overlooked two other 
villages flanking the one attacked, which were densely populated by 
negroes, who joined the besieged, and threw themselves with the 
whole strength of their united forces upon the troops. Not one man 
would have escaped, for enclosed in a narrow valley and surrounded 
by hills, the infantry could scarcely move, and no assistance could 
be expected from the cavalry. ‘The whole brigade, in fact, would 
have been lost, as the negroes gathered like a black cloud upon the 
hills, and poured down by hundreds upon the enemy; no troops 
could withstand their attack, for they rushed into battle with unpa- 
ralleled frenzy, regardless of shot or bayonet, and used their spears 
with great dexterity. The commander of the Egyptian forces, how- 
ever, betimes recognised the danger threatening his troops, and or- 
dered a retreat; when the whole body fled in wild ondiaien from 
the vale of death. The cavalry was not behindhand in this move- 
ment, and thus the brigade never halted until it was fairly out of the 
dominions of the foe. Ofa renewal of the attack there was now no 
idea ; for nothing in the world can induce these heroes to repeat an 
advance where they have once been beaten. They know further that 
the negroes become almost invincible with success; while the musket 
and bayonet afford but slight advantage over the weapons of the 
blacks, for the wild inhabitants of the hills rush blindly to the charge, 


heedless of every wound. I myself had opportunities of convincing 
myself of the intrepidity of these men. 


‘¢ After the troops had again collected, order was once more re- 
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stored, and the march was continued; in the course of a few days 
several hills were taken, and the prisoners duly forwarded to Lobeid. 
The expedition now moved in a southern direction from the Nuba 
mountains, towards a country inhabited by a different race of men. 
The tribe now attacked differs from the natives of Nuba, both in 
language and manners; they are easily recognised by the number of 
brass earrings, which they do not pass through the appendix of the 
ear, but wear in the upper part of the cartilage, by which means the 
whole ear is distorted, so that the superior portion covers the meatus. 
Almost all the men wear the tooth of some animal, one inch and a 
half to two inches in length, above their chin; it is passed through a 
hole in the under lip when they are very young, and acquires a firm 
adhesion with the integument. In their habits they differ but little 
from the other negro tribes, but it is rather remarkable that they 
do not, like the negroes, Turks, or Arabs, convey food to their 
mouths with their fingers, but make use of a shell, or piece of wood, 
shaped like a spoon, for this purpose. The dwelling place of this 
tribe was very advantageously situated on the summit of a hill, and 
very difficult of access; the commanding officer, therefore, on hear- 
ing that it was not supplied with water, to avoid a loss, decided upon 
surrounding the hill, and forcing the negroes by thirst to surrender. 
The siege lasted eight days, and the poor creatures, who felt them- 
selves too weak for a sortie, had not a drop of water left on the fourth 
day, as was subsequently heard. The cattle were slain in the early 
part of the blockade to diminish the consumption of water; on the 
sixth day, several children and old people had perished of thirst ; 
and on the seventh day the mortality became so frightful that they 
determined to surrender. Several of them advised a sally, but ex- 
hausted as they were, they saw the futility of this movement; and 
when, on the eight day, hundreds had fallen in the most fearful 
torments of unsatisfied thirst, and many of the negroes, in the horrors 
of despair, had put an end to their miseries by ripping open their 
abdomina with their double-edged knives, the aul body of survi- 
vors delivered itself up to the enemy. Of more than two thousand 
souls, one thousand and forty-nine were only found living, the rest 
had all perished by thirst or had committed suicide. On entering 
the village, the huts were seen filled with the dead, and the few un- 
fortunate survivors were so exhausted by fatigue and overpowered 
by thirst, that they could scarcely vet | upon their feet; yet with 
blows with the butt-end of the musket, or with the whip, these poor 
wretches were driven from the huts, dragged into camp, with ever 

description of cruelty, and thence despatched for Lobeid, on whic 

march more than one hundred and fifty souls perished from ill usage. 


‘¢ On the fourth day of the march of this transport, after the cara- 
van had halted, and whilst the prisoners were forming detachments to 
take up their quarters for the night, it so happened that an aged 
woman, worn out with the fatigues of the long march, or overcome 
by the mental sufferings she had endured, was incapable of reaching 
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the spot assigned to her with sufficient alacrity, and a barbarous Turk 
dealt her a blow with the butt-end of his musket, which laid her 
nearly lifeless on the sand. Her son, who witnessed this gratuitous 
act of cruelty, no longer master of his feelings, rushed with fury 
towards the soldier, struck him ablow with the sheba round his 
neck, and felled him to the ground. This was the signal for attack ; 
all the slaves, who bore a sheba, threw themselves upon the troops, 
and knocked them down before they could take to their arms or fix 
their bayonets; thus fifty-six negroes took to flight during the con- 
fusion in the camp, end aided by the darkness of night, sueceeded in 
effecting their escape.” 

More than once Mahomet Ali has pledged himself to put an 
end to slave-hunting expeditions in all the countries dependent 
upon Egypt ; but the pledge does not appear to have been re- 
deemed, Slave hunts were resumed in 1840 and 1841, and 
whether the British government has yet finally succeeded, by 
threats or remonstrances, or the negotiations consequent upon 
our Syrian campaign, in stopping slave hunts for the future, is a 
point upon which the public may naturally be sceptical. 
Assuming Mahomet Ali to be in earnest, we have little doubt 
that the local governors would still continue to carry on slave hunts 
for their own private benefit. Pallme, however, shows satisfactorily 
that the policy of these expeditions is as mistaken as it is crimi- 
nal; and that if friendly relations were established with the 
Nubian tribes, their vast gum forests alone would enable the 
viceroy to realize a much larger revenue than he has ever 
obtained by these marauding and hazardous excursions. 

Whatever may be the defects of the African character, the 
treatment the blacks have received at the hands of more civilized 
races has certainly not been calculated to raise them from the 
state of brute or savage; yet there is abundant evidence that in 
many of the qualities which ennoble humanity, the native African 
is " no means deficient, and their rude notions of justice are cer- 
tainly entitled to respect; indeed, in many cases, as in the following 
amusing instance, it is by no means safe to countenance, even 
in appearance, an infraction of fair and honourable dealing. 
Pallme was travelling on the borders of the Shilluk’s country, 
along the White Nile, when an incident happened which would 
have cost him and his servant their lives but for his knowledge of 
the true character of the people. 

‘« T pitched my tent on the shore of the White Nile, and sent my 
servant out in search of the wood requisite for our consumption during 
the night; for it is necessary in these regions, when encamped in the 
open air on the banks of the river, to keep up a fire all night long, 
partly on account of the crocodiles, which swarm in these localities, 
and are very dangerous, partly on account of the hippopotami ; for, 
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although the latter never do any injury, yet they are by no means an 
agreeable acquaintance. Lions, moreover, and other beasts of prey, 
—_ pay a very disagreeable visit in the dark, and they are only to 
be kept at a respectful distance by maintaining a fire throughout the 
night. Just as my servant was about to sally forth in quest of fuel, 
a boat, laden with wood, and rowed by a negro, crossed the river, 
and landed near my tent. My servant immediately walked up to the 
negro, and demanded a quantity of wood, as he could find none in 
the neighbourhood. The good-tempered black instantly gave him 
the half of his store ; but, as soon as I had turned my back, my ava- 
ricious servant asked for more, which the negro flatly refused ; the 
former, hereupon, became abusive, and his opponent by no means 
remained mute, until from words they fell to blows, and, finally, 
began to fight in real earnest. The negro, who was the better man 
of the two, gave my servant a sound beating, and did aot cease, until 
he roared out most lustily for mercy. I observed the scuffle from 
the distance; but, unacquainted with what had transpired, and 
merely seeing that my servant was getting the worst of the affray, I 
took my double-barrelled gun, presented it at the negro, and com- 
manded him to desist. He instantly sprang on his feet, seized his 
— and threw it at me, before I was even aware of his intention ; 
the missile, fortunately, only grazed my wide papooshes. He 
was now disarmed, and I again presented at him. The negro re- 
mained perfectly cool, and merely said, ‘ Shoot on! I die; and what 
of that!’ I now saw that nothing was to be effected by intimidation, 
laid my gun aside, and, walking up to him, inquired into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which * faithfully related. Convinced of 
the injustice of my servant, I endeavoured to pacify the negro, and 
assured him that I would punish the former. All my persuasion was, 
however, in vain; he foamed with rage, and replied, ‘that we should 
both suffer for this act.’ Seeing that he was too weak to offer battle 
to us both, he ran away in an instant, loudly uttering his war-cry of 
‘Lu, lu, lu!’* This was an ill omen for us, and put us both in no 
siight degree of fear. Flight was out of the question, we had no 
chance of thus escaping. I, therefore, set my wits to work to devise 
a remedy, to avert at least the first outbreak of our enemies’ rage. I 
bound my servant hand and foot with a cord, and taking up the 
branch of a tree which lay near me, pretended to beat him most un- 
mercifully; he played his part remarkably well, and screamed as if 
he were being impaled, whenever I made the slightest movement 
with my hand; for we already descried a crowd of natives at the 
distance, running towards us, their lances glittering in the evening 
sun, and the shouts of the women, who followed in the wake of the 
men, boded us no good; but the nearer they approached the better 





* Iu,lu,lu! This cry has a triple signification. It expresses joy, grief, 
and danger, and serves also as an encouragement in battle. The mtonation 
of these sounds determines the difference of their import. It may be readily 
recognised when it has been frequently heard, but cannot be described. 
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we played our parts; and my servant continued his screams until he 
was fairly out of breath. Those of our enemies, who were nearest, 
called out to me to desist; and when I obeyed, my servant rolled 
himself about in the sand like a madman. The negro who had been 
the cause of the whole scene now walked up to me, took my hand, 
and said, ‘ Have no fear, you shall not be hurt, because you have 
acknowledged the injury your servant has done me, and have punished 
him for it.”, Anold man now untied the cord which bound the hands 
and feet of the culprit, and approached me, to be informed of the 
whole affair. They proved to be Bakkara.* I invited the old man 
and the negro, of whom I have before spoken, into my tent, where I 
entertained them with coffee, and gave them my pipe to smoke. 
Harmony was immediately restored, and every one conciliated. They 
asked me whence I came, and where I was travelling to, and then 
the conversation turned on other topics. When the night closed in 
they all gradually retired, with the exception of five men, who re- 
mained with me all night as a guard, emptied several pots of merissa 
together, and kept up the fire, thus consuming the whole of the wood 
which had been the belli teterrima causa. When they took their 
leave of me in the morning they presented me with a young gazelle, 
as provision for my further journey.” 


We regret that our space does not admit of further extracts ; 
but it would be difficult to exhaust the interest of ‘ Travels in 


— We conclude by a cordial recommendation of the 
work. 





Art. VII.— Communication with India, China, §/c. Observa- 
tions on the proposed Improvements in the Overland Route, via 
Egypt ; with Remarks on the Ship Canal, the Boulac Canal, 
and the Suez Railroad. By John Alexander Galloway, Esq., 


C. E., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Weale, 
London. 


THE question of an improved transit to India through E yp 

for passengers and letters, has for several years engaged the 
attention of commercial and scientific men in this country and 
the East, and has of late acquired even a continental interest. 
In 1834 a Select Committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire “ into the means of promoting communication 
with India by steam,” reported that ‘* measures should be imme- 
diately taken for the regular establishment of such communica- 
tion ;” and in 1837 another Select Committee was appointed by 





pe Bakkara are a race of Arabs who occupy themselves with breeding 
cattle. 
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the House to inquire “ into the best means of establishing a com- 
munication by steam with India by way of the Red Sea.” ‘This 
committee, consisting amongst others of the late respected Lord 
William Bentinck, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir James Graham, and 
Lord Sandon, conclude their short report by stating “that they were 
strongly impressed with a sense of the advantages,” political, 
commercial, and personal, ‘ which would arise from a more ex- 
tended system of communication.” The main recommendation 
urged on the government by the committee, “that a direct and 
regular communication should be made by steam packets from 
Suez to Bengal,” has since been most happily and effectually 
carried out, and we earnestly hope that the important project of 
a railroad between Cairo and Suez, which was first publicly de- 
tailed before that committee by Mr Galloway, and is essential 
to the completion of a system of secure, regular, and efficient 
communication, will be also soon practically set on foot and 
thoroughly established. 

The long interval which has elapsed since the publication 
of that report has not only been marked by palltdeel eqitations 
which necessarily toons tne | in Egypt a suspension of internal 

overnment undertakings, but also by the gradual adoption of 
improved arrangements for the communication between Eng- 
land and India, demanded by the exigencies of our increased 
empire, and our expanding commerce. Each successive year 
has produced some addition to the facility and security of the 
os of communication, and the Overland route only requires 
the establishment of the Suez and Cairo railroad for its com- 
pletion. Passengers will then cross the Desert in three hours, in 
comfort and safety, and the monthly mails from India will, by the 
acceleration, arrive in England in time to be answered by the 
“es post. 
he advantages to England which will result from its estab- 
lishment, “ political, commercial, and personal” (to use the ap- 
propriate expression of the Committee of the House of Commons), 
are so strong and so obvious that they have now excited the open 
and undisguised hostility of Foreign Powers, hitherto working 
inst it only by intrigue and cabal in the Divan of the Pacha. 
The French and Austrian papers which represent the government 
views as well as the popular feeling, have recently developed, in a 
most distinct and unreserved manner, the jealous spirit with which 
they regard this “English undertaking;” and we hope that the fact 
will open the pte of our own government to the importance of an 
object which they have most unaccountably neglected, although 
on the continent they have generally had the credit of this as one of 
the secret aims of our Eastern policy. 
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In the ‘ Times’ of the 30th of September last there.appeared 
an article extracted from the ‘German Universal Gazette,’ in which 
the railroad was denounced in terms equally angry, absurd, and 
inconsistent. ‘The writer says that “to execute Ls | a costly under- 
taking at the Pacha’s own expense would be impossible with the 
miserable financial state of the country,” and asks “ why millions 
should be spent and thousands of fellahs withdrawn from, the cul- 
tivation of the soil to save the British ten hours of time and a few 
shillings of transport charges which the poor Bedouin is earning at 
present with his faithful dromedary ?” Affecting picture! Now in 
the first place, if by millions is meant pounds sterling and not 
dollars, there is ample evidence before us that it would not. cost 
st | such sum, but could be executed for considerably less than 
half a million sterling; and if the same plea “ of the miserable 
financial state of the country” will not allow of such an under- 
taking as the railroad, how will it allow of the undertaking which 
is earnestly recommended two sentences afterwards, viz., the 
formation of a great canal between the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean? a work which will require millions of pounds sterling 
and a quarter of a century to accomplish. Besides, the writer 
in the ‘German Universal Gazette’ might have known that the 
Pacha has proposed to employ in the construction of the railroad 
his large army, which would thus be engaged in an employment 
of utility it is seldom the lot of armies to undertake, and thereby 
achieve a real, lasting, and useful conquest in the arts of peace, 

Again, the writer says, “ immense Faculties would accrue to 
keep such a railroad in order, and to guard it sufficiently,” 
because “ the nitric vapéurs of the Desert, the movable sands, and 
the Bedouins deprived of their earnings, would severally con- 
tribute to destroy the railroad.” As for the nitrie vapour, it is 
a pure fiction of the writer’s imagination—no such thing exists in 
rerum nature ; and secondly, the Desert between Cairo and Suez 
has no movable sands, as is too frequently and erroneously imagined 
by Europeans not acquainted with the country, but which are 
well known not to exist by thousands who have crossed the 
Desert in common carriages en route, to and from India, for the 
last seven years. This part of the Desert is thus described in the 
maps of Egypt made from the survey of British engineer officers. 
“The r roughout this part of the Desert is in general hard 


gravel and pebbles fit for artillery and carriages.” The movable 
sand is in the Isthmus, the very place where it is proposed by the 
German writer to cut the canal. This is a conclusive proof of the 
author’s ignorance and inconsistency, which can be carried no 
further ; and as to the Bedouins, their position would be improved 
instead of injured by the establishment of the railroad, because 
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their services could be more profitably employed, and therefore more 
liberally compensated. So much for Austria; but unhappily the 
hostile’ spirit displayedin the ‘German Gazette’ is equally evident 
in the French ‘press. Both the ‘Journal des Debats’ and the 
‘ Constitutionnel,” the organs of the two parties of M. Guizot and 
M. Thiers, concur in urging the expediency of making the canal 
across. the Isthmus instead of the railroad. This unanimity is 
wonderful, and an Englishman may naturally think it ominous, 
and fraught with some sinister design. 

Yet concurring as both papers do in their opposition to the 
railroad, they differ completely in their own projects, for the 
*Debats’ recommends the “great cut” between Suez and 
Tineh (near the ancient Pelusium), across the Isthmus, while 
the ‘ Constitutionnel’ recommends the canal between Suez and 
Cairo. We really think the French ought to agree as to what 
is to be substituted for the railroad, before they denounce it, 
merely because it contributes to the advantage of England; 
and we cannot resist the inference that these different pro- 
jects of canals are merely started as a diversion to the railroad, 
and are not proposed with any serious belief of their practicability. 
They are put forward to serve a diplomatic and_ political 
purpose, without any real care for the commercial advantages 
of the Continent, as pretended, but out of a spirit of opposi- 
tion and jealousy to England. We shall now dis ose of each 
of these projects, and from the able pamphlet of Mr Galloway, 
mentioned at the head of this article, extract what we consider 
to be a decisive reply to all that has been advanced in favour 
of both these canal schemes. 

First. The Ship Canal. This canal is proposed to be cut 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, across the Isthmus, 
and over ground, part of which was the site of the ancient canal 
referred to by the classic writers. 

The project has unquestionably been advocated even by some 
recent English writers, as for instance, Captain Veitch* and Mr 
Clarkson,+ who, dazzled by the magnificence of the project, have 
not sufficiently considered, nor indeed had the means of knowing, 
the difficulties which beset the undertaking, almost insurmount- 
able in an engineering point of view, and quite so in a financial 
one. ‘The first raiza, difficulty is that of forming entranees to 





* ‘Inquiry into the Means of establishing a Ship Navigation between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea.’ By James Veitch, Captain R.E., F.R.S, 
Richards, Cornhill. 1843, 

+ ‘The Suez Navigable Canal.’ By Edward Clarkson, Esq. Reprinted from 
the ‘ Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review.’ 
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the canal at both seas, which, to be rendered available, will 
involve the maga | of most extensive and costly works, 
This difficulty is fully admitted by the French themselves, 


who attempt, however, to evade it by asserting that works of 
equal magnitude have been accomplished in France, referring 
to Cherbourg and Cette; but any such comparisons are ludicrous, 
as will appear by the following extract from Mr Galloway’s 
pamphlet, and the report of an engineer, who, at his request, 
visited the proposed site of the canal so recently as March last. 


“Some have certainly treated this great engineering work as a 
most easy and practicable affair, —— there is no similar work 
to be compared to it anywhere in the world. Those used to 
engineering works will best appreciate the value of such opinions 
given upon a projected ship canal, extending from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean Sea, capable of passing vessels of from 1,500 to 
2,000 tons burthen, when vessels of such a tonnage cannot reach 
the mouth of the proposed cut within four miles in the former sea, 
and eight in the latter. On the Mediterranean Sea coasta capacious 
artificial harbour must be made, as well as a channel, for many miles 
seaward, there being no shelter nearer than Beyrout, which is a very 
inadequate one, and at two hundred miles distance; or Alexandria, 
which is one hundred and fifty miles. 

«Tt is the unanimous opinion of high naval authorities that for 
sailing vessels of a large class, with even an adequate harbour to enter 
from the Mediterranean, it would be a most difficult and dangerous 
navigation during the greatest portion of the year, as it could only be 
made in moderate weather, and as the whole surrounding coast must 
be considered an exceedingly dangerous lee shore. Ina letter re- 
cently received from Captain Glasscock, R.N., of the ‘Tyne’ frigate, 
who was then cruising between Alexandria and Beyrout, this 
opinion is fully confirmed by him. With regard to the cost of such 
a work, with the very imperfect information that exists on the sub- 
ject, it is very difficult to estimate approximately ; but, on a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, I do not think the work could 
be executed, with the approaches and harbour at both seas, under 
five or six millions of money. Another point for consideration is 
the time it would require to execute it, and the source from which 
the funds to form this are to be supplied. I think there are few 
engineers who would, even supported by the British Treasury, un- 
dertake this greatest of great works in a foreign country, with all 
its disadvantages for execution, under ten years, and probably double 
that time. These conclusions are supported by the recent survey 
of an engineer, who reported as follows :— 

“¢*] started from Suez on the 10th of March, 1844, and six 
miles from that place fell in with the remains of what is called the 
ancient canal, which extends about nine miles, but beyond that no- 
thing whatever is visible. I directed my course to Sheik Anedik, 
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occasionally diverging from right to left, and so on to the Bir El 
Arrass and the Bir El Dowedar, all of which appear on the map; 
and when within sight of the bay of Tineh I pa po approach it, 
owing to the land being very swampy. Having achieved all I 
sought for—viz., an examination of the different lines projected, I | 
retraced my steps into the El Arish road, and skirted the Desert up 
to Salich, and near to Belbeis, where I turned off across the coun- 
try, and joined Moses’ Canal at Zag-Zig, thence proceeded into the 
Damietta branch of the Nile round the head of the Delta, and down 
the Rosetta branch to Atfé. The direct line proposed by Captain 
Veitch is impracticable, inasmuch as it presents overwhelming diffi- 
culties of sand mountains, besides very high and low levels. The 
second line proposed would also be attended with similar obstruc- 
tions; and the third, that of uniting the Lake of Menzelah with the 
Bitter Lakes and the Mediterranean, is equally impracticable, inas- 
much as they are mere marshes. Indeed, after paying due attention 
to the possibility of finding a suitable line for a canal, I confess I 
gave up the project as a hopeless one. Starting from Suez, where 
there would be considerable work to form into deep water an ap- 
proach from the shore, and viewing the immense work to form 
an artificial port and channel into — water seaward at Tineh, or 
any part in its neighbourhood, as well as the variable levels and 
marshy land for several miles before reaching it, I have come to 
the conclusion of its being an impracticable affair; one in which 
millions may be spent in the attempt to effect it, while in the end it 
must be abandoned. What may have existed in the time of the 
ancients I know not, but my own eyes convince me if any canal of 
importance was ever used, the land must have undergone a material 
change, and what was available then is by this change rendered 
impracticable now. I am therefore disposed to look upon the Report 
of the French Commission with vast suspicion, and more particu- 
larly when I see their fellow-countrymen resident in Egypt follow- 
ing up the same ideas on most erroneous data. 

“Last year Soliman Pacha and Galice Bey* visited the remains 
of the ancient canal near Suez, and pronounced the feasibility of 
establishing the whole line, without going over the ground, and for- 
getting that it only formed one-twentieth part of the line, and that 
the least difficult. It is really amusing to read some of the remarks 
contained in the recently published pamphlets, and it is fortunate for 
the authors that the scene of their exploits is so far off to save them 
the pain of being severely animadverted upon. I have been over the 
Caledonian Canal, and I am well acquainted with its construc- 
tion, and the difficulties Mr Telford had with it, which, if I 
recollect right, cost the country above a million sterling. Judging 
from that parallel case, this work would cost treble as much—a sum 
which would be independent of the additional cost of the artificial 





* Both French military officers in the service of the Pacha. 
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harbour in the Mediterranean, which ought to hold many sail, and of 
the channel, which must be run from the canal at least six miles out. 
The work has also to be formed ia a desert, and therefore all the sup- 
plies must be sent from Cairo. If any parties are really serious 
about this project, their best plan would be, as a preliminary, to form 
the Suez railroad, so that they could convey the supplies and mate- 
riel, of which there is none along the whole coast, or in the district 
of the proposed canal ; and I am not aware that any stone fit for such 
a work can be obtained, except from Upper Egypt, which of course 
must be conveyed down the Nile, and then across the Desert. In 
a word, the difficulties are so great, that I could fill a volume in nar- 
rating them.” 


Secondly. The Boulac Canal. This is the favourite scheme 
of the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ and it stands alone in its advocacy of the 
project, which has had no other support in any influential quarter, 
and is put forth, we firmly believe, merely to answer a temporary 
political purpose. Mr Galloway thus satisfactorily and sum- 
marily disposes of this chimerical scheme :— 

“This work would be dependent for its continual supply of water 
on the Nile, which could only be drawn upon durin the high Nile, 
viz.,eight months of the twelve. The great length of this canal, nearly 
one hundred miles, is a serious objection, and the various levels would 
require many locks and most expensive engineering works. For one- 
third of the year it would have a very limited supply of water,* and 
would occupy in time quite as long as the present journey across the 
Desert. It does appear quite unnecessary to increase the extent of 
land for cultivation to such a district, when there are thousands of 
acres of fine rich land, well irrigated, not cultivated for want of 
husbandmen. As far as regards the facility of intercourse, this 
scheme is not so good as the former; in fact, it would give no advan- 
tage of cost or time over the present system.” 


We now come to the only remaining project, the railroad, 
which would be highly beneficial to England in every sense— 
** political,” ‘ commercial,” and “ personal ;” easy of execution, 
and profitable in a pecuniary point of view. We feel that we 
cannot better put our readers in possession of the merits of this 
interesting question than by referring them to the judicious and 
conclusive observations of Mr Galloway in his pamphlet :— 

“The present transit, from Cairo to Suez, for sengers and 
ba e, occupies an average of twenty-four hours. The annoyances 
and inconveniences of this journey are mainly attributable to the 
length of time it occupies ; and how little can be done to ameliorate 
them must be obvious, when it is considered that the whole distance 





= It is a question whether the canal could be worked at all during - low 
ile. 
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of eighty-four miles isan open desert, and every article of food, even 
to water, has to be conveyed from Cairo.* The road is at present 
bad and irregular, but it would cost many thousands of pounds to 
improve it, and even if improved, it would not cause an acceleration 
of more than a mile or two in the hour. The animals employed in 
the transport, viz., the camel, the horse, and the donkey, have been 
used for ages, and their powers and habits are well known, and have 
long been used to their utmost extent. The high temperature of 
the climate must always prevent rapid travelling by animal transport. 
These circumstances most clearly demonstrate the great difficulty of 
making any material improvement as to speed in this mode of con- 
veyance. Again, the cost to passengers is very great, as the transit 
company are necessarily obliged to keep a very extensive and expen- 
sive establishment of servants and cattle all the year round, while 
their services are only required twice a month ; this is, therefore, 
the cause of the very high charge, and which cannot be lessened. 
The most serious effect of the delay in crossing the Desert is the time 
required for the mails, which, in its consequences, is most injurious. 
The inward mail from India, via France, last year, only arrived on 
four occasions in time for replies to be sent out by the then outward 
mail. Thus, in eight instances, if the mails had been accelerated 
through Egypt twenty hours, which is quite practicable by railway, 
the great inconvenience of a month’s delay in the correspondence 
with India, &c., would have been prevented. The incalculable ad- 
vantages of such an immediate reply by the outgoing mail to the 
correspondents of the East Indies and China will be acceded to by all, 
and must be admitted by the advocates of the various projects for 
improvements and acceleration. 

‘¢¢ Our estimates show that with the present passenger traffic, re- 
duced to one-half in cost to each person, the conveyance of goods in 
bulk as at present, the travellers to Mecca and various other parts, the 
conveyance of mails, with a train travelling each way every day, or 
in that proportion, that with the above items it will produce an 
adequate revenue upon the investment, and pay the expenses of 
working.’ 

. There can be no doubt, as soon as this road should be completed 
and in full operation, that the intercourse of travellers will be con- 
siderably increased, and the produce of the East will be then con- 
veyed to Cairo, at a charge of about 2s. per ton, which now cost from 
20s. to 30s. ; for ere long a large portion consumed in the East of 
Europe would be conveyed through Egypt by the railroad. This 
might,for the moment interfere with some established mercantile con- 
cerns ; but it must eventually benefit the commercial interests gene- 
rally, as it will enable quicker returns to be made, and afford sales 
at lower rates, thus increasing the consumption of articles, and ex- 
tending the advantages of trade and civilization to a larger number 
of our fellow-creatures.” 





* 


In the stations along the road there is not even a well of fresh water, 
Vou. XLII, No, I. Ga 
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Such are the commercial advantages, and such the profitable 
results which would inevitably ensue from the establishment of 
this railroad, and the Pacha of Egypt is fully alive to their 
existence. He has shown a stron Tusk to adopt the under- 
taking, and his advanced age makes every month’s delay in 
carrying it out a matter of serious consideration. We earnestly 
call on the government effectually to give him that support and 
countenance* which they appear so properly and so distinctly to 
have promised months ago, and thus secure this invaluable mode 
of communication with our Eastern empire. Our manufacturers 
are anxiously looking to India and China for new markets, to 
compensate the loss of those which the jealous and exclusive 
ae of the continent is gradually closing against them. Our 
merchants and capitalists see in the populous and unbounded plains 
of Asia, that sphere for a profitable investment of their capital 
which the restricted field for its employment denies them at 
home. Our statesmen know that the pre-eminent influence of 
England in European councils is mainly due to the great and 
growing extent of our possessions in the East. Whatever tends 
to facilitate and secure on a permanent footing the communica- 
tion between England and India is therefore of paramount im- 
portance to all classes interested in the commercial and political 
greatness of this country,—and seldom has it been the good 
fortune of a government to enjoy so fine an opportunity of effect- 
ing an invaluable national object by measures so obviously bene- 
ficial and so easily attainable., 


“ These labours peace to happy Britain brings. 
These are imperial works, and worthy kings!” 


ANNEXED PLAN AND SECTION. 

The intention of the Pacha is to make a railroad from Alexandria 
to the vicinity of Cairo, as well as to Suez, if the terms of transit for 
the latter can be arranged with the British government; and a 
branch road from the city of Cairo to the main depét has been 
made. The road marked A is the line to Alexandria; B to Cairo; 
and C a short road for the trial. of engines, &c..D DDD. The 
Suez road runs in a right line for 75 miles, branches round at 
Aggoroot Fort, amd from thence to the sea of Suez, at which it is 
intended to erect a pier; tho entire length is 84 miles. The profile 
of the ground shows very favourable gradients upon the greater 


part of the line ; there are no tunnels, and the engineering difticulties 
are very light. : 





* See Pamphlet, p. 13, 
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Art. VIII.— Commercial Statistics. A Digest of the Produc- 
tive Resources, Commercial Legislation, Customs Tariffs, 
Navigation, Port and Quarantine Laws, Shipping, Imports 
and Rapes, and the Moneys, Weights, and Measures of all 

Nations. Including all British Commercial Treaties with 

Foreign States. Collected from authentic Records, and con- 

solidated with especial reference to British and Foreign Pro- 

ducts, Trade fre. Navigation. By John Macgregor, Author 
of ‘British America,’ and one of the Joint Secretaries of 
the Board of Trade. In 3 vols. Charles Knight and 

Co., 1844. 


ig would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 

volumes ;—a freewill offering to the interests of commercial 
industry of the Senior Secretary of the Board of Trade. A mass 
of authentic statistical information of indispensable utility to 
the statesman and all who take part in the inenthe of inter- 
national questions, has been collected, arranged, and with most 
laborious care, so digested, that while all essential details are 
given in a form convenient for reference, the reader is enabled to 
take a comprehensive view of the present state of our commercial 
relations in every part of the world. 

The work contains a comparative view of the natural re- 
sources, advantages, capabilities, and power of the respective 
countries of Europe, Africa, and of a great portion of Asia. The 
commercial treaties which regulate the trade and navigation be- 
tween the United Kingdom and other nations. A detailed 
account of the trade and navigation of each of those countries, 
with all other countries generally, for a series of years; and a 
detailed account for a long period of the trade and navigation 
of the United Kingdom and British possessions with the other 
states of the world. The tariffs, and the commercial and fiscal le- 
gislation ; the local and port charges on trade and shipping; the 
several products of mines, pastures, forests, fisheries, we and 
manufactures, will all be found detailed in the two first volumes. 
The third, which has not yet appeared, will, we are told, be 
devoted chiefly to the United States and other states of North 
and South America, China, Japan, and British India. 

The work is divided into sections: the first is confined to 
commercial and fiscal legislation generally: the other sections, 
one to each respective nation of the world,—and sub-divided 
into chapters embracing particular divisions of each section. 
Mr Macgregor commences the first or introductory section 
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with some judicious remarks on financial and commercial legis- 
lation, and an excellent chapter follows upon the interchange of 
commodities, which we are disposed to quote entire, as the text 
upon which every succeeding chapter may be regarded as a 
commentary. There is scarcely a fact embodied in this work 
that does notillustrate the value of commercial freedom, and we have 
never seen that principle put in a more forcible light than in the 
following extract, the excellence of which must justify its length. 


“ When the interchange of commodities, either raw or manufac- 
tured, between the inhabitants of a town or district, is subjected to 
no other restriction than its just proportion of the tax purely necessary 
to maintain its security, and its municipal order, and to defray the 
expense of erecting and supporting indispensable public buildings 
and institutions, we find, in that case, practical free trade existing, 
within such town or district, based upon a common interest, which 
each individual will, from personal interest, struggle to maintain in 
its peaceful course. 

“ A great nation is a great community, and all the nations of the 
earth, if the intercourse and trade between them were as free as be- 
tween the individuals of a municipality, would then actually enjoy 
a peaceful and profitable system of common intercourse, based upon 
common interests, which it would be ruinous to any one of the 
nations concerned to disturb, The greater the commercial relations 
between the nations, the more disastrous would be the consequences 
of a war which would interrupt their reciprocity of interests. In 
SS as this commercial and reciprocal interest has been of 

ong standing and of great extent, the greater would be the securi- 
ties for the maintenance of peace, and the more disastrous would be 
the calamity of continuing a war between two or more countries so 
cireumstanced. 

“All wars are more or less detrimental to the production of 
wealth, but a suspension of intercourse with a nation in which 
England finds but a trifling demand for her manufactures, would be 
of minor consequence, provided such war did not interrupt our in- 
tercourse with countries whose trade was of important value. A 
suspension of intercourse, for example, between England and 
America, could only be possibly maintained with great loss to both, 
from the long duration and enormous extent of the intercourse. 

“‘ The sound principle of unrestricted international trade, although 
laid down long since by Acam Smith, in opposition to the more 
specious theory of Colbert, has in British legislation only been prac- 
tically attempted by the government during the first four yeurs of 
Mr Pitt’s administration, and during the time Mr Huskisson was 
in power, and, afterwards, toa limited extent, by Lord Sydenham. 
The most extensive and liberal reform in the British Customs duties 
since Mr Pitt's tariff in 1787, is the tariff of 1842, 

“In France neither the government nor the legislature have ad- 
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mitted even the principle of free trade. Hence the limited com- 
merce of that country with other nations, which, in regard to 
imports, is restricted, except by smuggling, nearly altogether to raw 
materials of the first necessity to her manufactures, as cotton, wool, 
raw silk, dyestuffs, &c. There was oue remarkable, but brief, excep- 
tion to the generally unsound commercial legislation of France. 
That exception consisted of the moderate duties on imports into 
France from England, as embodied in Mr Pitt’s celebrated treaty 
signed at Versailles on the 26th of September, 1786.* 

““A war of material interests, or, more properly speaking, of 
material injuries—that is, a war of custom-honses or fiscal forts,with 
their garrisons of revenue officers and servants, has long been de- 
clared and carried on between most European nations. This warfare 
of interests, or injuries, has not ceased with the wars of bloodshed ; 
and if we may ever expect security against a recurrence of the 
calamities attendant on, and consequent to the latter, it will be in 
destroying the elements of the former—in short, by the extension of 
free trade between all nations. 

“ Prohibitions and high duties on imports were, as is well known, 
from an early period common to most countries. England and 
France, so often and so long at armed warfare, were, however, the 
first, always excepting Spain, who, on a great scale, held up to 
Europe the example of a perniciously maintained war of material 
injuries against the reciprocal prosperity of both countries. England 
had her navigation laws, prohibitions, and restrictions on importa- 





* The revolution annulled, at the same time, this treaty and its liberal 
principles of commerce and navigation. It is by far the most remarkable 
commercial treaty on record. According to its stipulations, “ the subjects 
and inhabitants of the respective dominions of the two sovereigns shall have 
liberty freely and securely, without licence or passport, general or special, 
by land or by sea, or in any other way, to enter into the kingdoms, domi- 
nions, provinces, counties, islands, cities, villages, towns, walled or unwalled, 
fortified or unfortified, ports or territories whatsoever, situated in Europe, 
of the two sovereigns, and to return from thence, remain there, or pass 
through the same, and therein to buy and purchase all things necessary 
for their subsistence or use, and they shall mutually be treated with all 
kindness and favour: provided, however, that in all these matters they con- 
form themselves to the laws and statutes.” The same freedom was ex- 
tended to ships and merchandise. The duties to be paid on French com- 
modities in England were rated as follows :—Wines, no higher duties than 
on those of Portugal: (In Ireland no more than the nominal duties then 
paid on foreign wines.) Vinegar less than half the previous duty. Olive 
oil, the lowest duty paid by the most favoured nation. Brandy, 7s. per 
gallon, The following duties were to be levied reciprocally in both king- 
doms, viz:—Hardwares and cutlery of all kinds, and of eter metals, 
cabinet wares, furniture, turnery, &c., not higher than 10 per cent., ad 
valorem. Cotton and woollen manufactures. of all kinds (except mixed 
with silk), 12 per cent. Gauzes of ail sorts, 10 per cent. Linens, same 
duties as linens from Holland. Saddlery, 15 percent. Millinery, 12 per 
cent. Plate and glasswares, porcelain and earthenware, 12 per cent. 
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tions and bounties, before France had extensively established those 
pernicious regulations. In 1664, France, ‘in order to engage 
builders and merchants to construct French vessels, imposed a duty 
of fifty sous (two shillings) per ton on all foreign vessels.’ In 1687, 
the war of material injuries—that directed against the importation 
of foreign commodities, including all manufactures—was, as a prin- 
ciple, fully established by France. Austria, but not until one hun- 
dred years afterwards, followed the example, and on the same specious 
grounds, viz., to force the creation and prosperity of home manufac- 
tures, by excluding those of foreign states. 

‘* In the history of Europe we cannot discover a sovereignty, great 
or insignificant, that has not maintained its war of material injuries 
against its neighbours, during the usually considered state of peace, 
as well as when engaged in armed hostilities. 

“‘ Germany, in her history, exhibits amply, from its most early 
period, until within the last few years, the ruinous modes of levying 
taxes. There is scarcely an old castle in the empire that can be 
viewed, in the choice of its position, otherwise than as a toll-house 
and prison, as well as a place of defence. 

“The capital of Bavaria owes the origin of its detestable situation, 
and worse climate, to a quarrel between a duke of Suabia and a 
neighbouring prince-bishop, respecting the toll on, and monopoly, of 
salt claimed by the former. The duke, to put an end to the chief 


business of the bishop, that of smuggling salt, built a strong castle on 
the banks of the Isaar. This protection occasioned a town to grow 
up around the castle ; and the consequence has been, that one of the 
most classically built cities of Europe is cursed with a climate and 
situation worse than that of St Petersburg. 

‘¢ Afterwards each py German sovereign established a line of 


customs-vfficers around his frontiers, to levy taxes upon commodi- 
ties. Intercourse between one state and another was consequently 
subjected to great expense and inconvenience—industry was crippled 
—competition smothered—and the revenue itself gained but little, 
owing to the expense and the corruption of collection. 

“The war of material injuries between one German state and 
another has now, however, nearly ceased. ‘The great Germanic 
Union of Customs,’ says Mr Loehr, ‘ which for ten years appeared 
impracticable, was at last accomplished by means of that constant 
—— German spirit which pervades and rules over our 
country—found as well in her enlightened ministers as in the known 
gratitude of her faithful people. Thus, within themselves, free- 
trading interest now unites twenty-eight millions from the Baltic Sea 
to the Alps.’ So much for the tariff and regulations of this extra- 
ordinary union of material interests, which has destroyed all the 
barriers to commercial intercourse from the frontiers of France and 
Belgium to those of Russia and Austria. 

“There is no theory probably more flattering to princes and 
statesmen, or to a whole nation, than to institute measures which 
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hold out independence of all other nations, by producing and manu- 
facturing at home all that is considered necessary and luxurious. It 
was easy to win a prince and people to adopt the application of so 
very plausible a theory. Louis XIV authorized M. Colbert to es- 
tablish those fabrics which that monarch afterwards, by his dragon- 
ades and by revoking the edict of Nantes, nearly ruined; while he, 
at the same time, by his persecutions, drove the most skilful artisans 
from France into England, Holland, and Germany. M. Colbert 
was one of the most honest and patriotic ministers of whom France 
can boast; but, unfortunately for his country, he became dazzled 
with the fallacious principle of forcing home manufactures by pre- 
miums, and by imposing duties on those of other countries. He 
encouraged, by large bounties, manufacturers to settle in France; he 
protected them by the most despotic laws, without ever considering 
that he was taxing the many for the benefit of the few,—that he was 
destroying that competition which creates cheapness and perfection 
in manufactures,—and that his bounties and duties* were taxes on 
the whole community, and especially on the agriculturists. To 
encourage the French West Indian trade he paid a premium out of 
the national treasury of 30 francs per tan upon goods exported to, and 
50 per cent. upon every ton imported from, those colonies. He also 
established large bounties, which were imitated by England, on the 
fisheries. His system became exceedingly popular ; its promised 
grandeur flattered national vanity ; and neither the prince nor the 
people, nor M. Colbert himself, understood its fallacy. We shall 
hereafter show how fully it has been persevered in down to this day, 
notwithstanding the changes towards liberal principles of commer- 
cial legislation, which have been boasted of both by the French and 
English press. 

“ England, under William III, who brought over and bequeathed 
to us the funding system, declared the French trade a nuisance, and 
laid a discriminating duty of thirty-three and a half per cent. higher 
duty on French silks and cambrics than the duty imposed on those 
of Holland. This was naturally pleaded by the French economists 
as a full justification of the war of prohibition declared against 
English fabrics. The latter, it is true, continued to thrive, and it 
soon became a favourite argument, urged until this day, among the 
continental advocates of high duties on, or the prohibition of, foreign 
manufactures, that England, in manufactures, commerce, and wealth, 
owed her prosperity to her legislation restricting or prohibiting the 
importation of foreign manufactures. 

“They either did not understand, or would not admit, that 
England attained her prosperity, not by the aid, but in defiance, of 





* M. Colbert, however, did not establish the system of prohibition, and 
the duties he imposed on imports never reached the maximum of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. He gave way to national prejudice, says Voltaire, in 
agreeing to discontinue the free trade in foreign corn. 
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her illiberal commercial system, that England owed her wealth and 
power, and even her liberty, to her geographical position,—to lier 
many commanding harbours,—to the vast power of production 
yielded by her mines of coal and iron interstratified, and conveniently 
disposed for cheap use and transport, and to the enterprising and 
industrious character of her people. England also escaped, on her 
own soil, the perpetual wars which devastated and prevented the 
manufacturing industry of the continental states of Europe; and 
although her taxation and her public debt have been carried to an 
incredible height, and her people compelled to pay far higher for 
maintaining existence than those of any other country, yet her earlier 
invention of more perfect machinery, especially of the steam-engine and 
spinning-jenny, and other circumstances which existed during war, 
enabled her, in defiance of Napoleon’s wars and decrees—in spite of 
high taxation and dear food—to enrich herself so far as to bear all 
her war burdens. Her people were enabled to do all this, and to pay 
those high prices for bread and butcher’s-meat, which served to 
yield high rents to the landlords of the United Kingdom; not by 
restrictive legislation, but by a most profitable carrying-trade, and 
by throwing her manufactures with great gain into all the markets 
of the A, while the industry of other countries was paralysed by 


the insecurity occasioned by desolating invasions. 
“In time of war, the harbours of England gave her military and 


commercial fleets an incalculable advantage over those of continental 
Europe. Lying west of the Continent, the prevailing winds, which 
prevented foreign ships from putting to sea, enabled those of the 
east coasts of Britain and Ireland to leave their ports; those of the 
west coasts being at the same time safe, from their position, as well 
as from the protection of our ships of war cruising in and off the 
entrance of the English and Irish channels. Thus, while the nations 
of the Continent were disturbed in all their industrious pursuits, 
Great Britain enjoyed, from her geographical situation and com- 
manding harbours, peace at home, and the opportunity of supplying 
the rest of the world with her domestic fabrics and the produce of 
her colonies. In defiance of the Berlin and Milan decrees, our 
manufactures found their way into the heart of Germany and Italy ; 
while, even in France, we clothed the soldiers of Napoleon! Thus, 
although taxed beyond all possible calculation of endurance, the 
natural advantages of England, and the enterprise of her people, 
enabled her to withstand, in magnificent splendour, the convulsions 
that shook the Continent to its foundation. 


‘* Peace for nearly thirty bagel has, however, transformed the des- 
tructive pursuits of most of the continental nations into occupations of 
productive industry. The great bulk of their population have, since 
the year 1814, been engaged generally in agriculture and grazing. 
Those employed in manufactures have therefore been enabled to 
maintain life at a lower cost than in a country circumstanced like 
England. The commercial laws of England, France, and, some- 
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what later, of Austria, have been the most unsound that the spirit 
and principle of restriction could well devise. Those of Germany, 
formerly liberal, are now highly restrictive. Those of Spain were 
tyrannical, and at the same time unsound and absurd. Those of 
Portugal inconsistent and capricious. Russia much later adopted 
the restrictive system; Sweden and Denmark followed the example. 
The Italian States, with the exception of Rome and Naples, have 
generally imposed moderate duties. Holland has, since the peace 
of 1814, and while connected with Belgium, departed from a more 
free system than that of any other European country, with the ex- 
ception of Turkey, in regard to the import trade. The present tariff 
of import duties in Holland, notwithstanding the high taxation in 
other respects of that kingdom, is the most liberal in all Europe. 
The United States of America have lately agreed to a most restric- 
tive tariff, which cannot, if persevered in, but be ruinous to their 
fiscal, agricultural, and commercial interests. The South American 
States appear to be governed by the same spirit as that which dic- 
tated the commercial policy of Spain.” 


The impolicy of restriction is strikingly shown by Mr Mac- 
gregor in the case of Austria, “The population of Austria is 
thirty-five millions, yet one-twentieth only, or about 1,'750,000, 
are employed in manufactures, although with the especial object 


of encouraging native manufactures. The prohibitive system 
had been enforced from the days of Maria Teresa down to 1838. 
The natural resources of the Austrian Empire are equal to, if 
they do not exceed, those of any other state in Europe. Its 
surface embraces regions of production of the most varied cha- 
racter, yielding corn, rice, wine, oil, honey, wool, silk, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, with iron, coal, salt, and other minerals in great 
abundance. It has many seaportson the Adriatic, and an inland 
navigation facilitating the transit of commodities, by the Danube, 
and other great rivers, to every part of the empire. Austria 
might have been rich and powerful, but she adopted a 7 
which, by its indirect taxation, impoverished the nation, while it 
prodded an empty and bankrupt treasury. The minister of 
Joseph II received the following instructions :— 


“Tn order to bring forward indigenous productions, and to curb 
the useless growth of luxury and fashion, make public my orders 
concerning the general prohibition of foreign manufactures. 

“< By the consumption, almost exclusive, of foreign products, the 
Austrian trade has been rendered passive, and the State has lost, in 
consequence, twenty-four millions of florins per annum paid for 
foreign commodities. 

ei Bt this time the government appears to have only had in view 
enriching French, English, and Chinese merchants and manufac- 
turers, and to deprive the country of the advantages of which it 
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would otherwise necessarily avail itself, by its own industry, to 
satisfy its wants.” 


It did not occur to the Austrian monarch that his subjects 
might possibly understand the maxim of “ nothing for nothing,” 
that florins were not parted with without getting something in 
exchange, and might, if wanted, be obtained back again by the 
same means; or that in prohibiting the purchase of foreign manu- 
factures he was practically closing the market for native produc- 
tions. The advocates of prohibition might convince themselves of 
the unsoundness of their own theory, if they would only carry out 
the principle to its reductio ad absurdam. “ Itis good,” say they, 
‘for a state, that industry should be protected.” Protection 1s, 
then, good for all states, and equally so for all colonies. Let, 
then, all the world be protected, and with what result? Foreign 
commerce would, of course, be wholly annihilated. There would 
be no exports, because no country would admit of imports; no 
selling, because there could be no buying, except in the home 
market. Ships, for merchandise, would cease to be built, and 
the trade of the seaman would be at an end, or limited to the 
navigation of vessels of war, anda few pleasure-yachts and steam- 
boats for the convenience of tourists; if the same policy, to be 
consistent, did not keep all travellers at home by a tax on ab- 
sentees. Nations would have no interests in common, would 
hold no communications with each other, and each country of the 
globe would become a ¢erra incognita to every other. 

But there is still a better ee against protection, as far 
as it affects many branches of manufacturing industry—its im- 
practicability. Absolute prohibition has always been a dead 
letter upon articles of convenient portability. The smuggler 
invariably and successfully defies it. Only commodities of 
heavy weight and bulk, such as marble, or wheat, requiring all 
possible facilities of roads and ports for transit, can be kept out 
of a country by “maps vonage and high protecting duties and 
prohibition are alike useless upon articles of which the value lies 
in a small compass, admitting of easy carriage and concealment. 
With /ow protective duties the cost of the protection, in the 
shape of a [ pene ay service, is often greater than the amount 
of supposed benefit conferred. The home manufacturer is not 


protected against the tax-gatherer, and buys too dearly the 
alliance of government. 

But the contraband trade calledinto existence by restriction 
is the worst feature of the system. Smuggling puts an end to 
all honest and open dealing. It demoralizes a people, and to 
such an extent that a nation of smugglers can never hope to 
become a nation of merchants, manufacturers, or improved agri- 
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culturists. ‘The commercial and fiscal system of Austria has 
caused two national bankruptcies, and left the treasury so poor 
that in both instances when the cannon of the Austrian armies 
were taken, first by Frederick of Prussia, then by Napoleon, the 
a could not be replaced for the equipment of fresh regiments. 

en were always forthcoming, but never money. 


“The contraband trade, which paid nothing to the treasury, but 
withdrew from it a large sum in the attempt to prevent fraud, was 
fiscally and morally injurious to Austria, while it, on the other hand, 
constituted a benefit as the only stimulus to manufacturing compe- 
tition, and thus tended to keep down prices at something approach- 
ing a purchasable rate. ’ 

“ All those who knew anything of the income and expenditure of 
the imperial treasury, the increasing annual excess of the latter 
during twenty-two years of peace, became clearly of opinion that 
about the time Prussia would, if necessary, pay off the whole of her 
national debt, the Austrian treasury must declare a third bank- 
ruptcy. Francis II, a paternal sovereign, but an enemy to all 
change, merely from his dread of evil consequences, died in 1835. 
Before his death it would have been next to impossible to have re- 
formed either the financial or commercial systems of the empire. 
Prince Metternich and Count Kolowrat being left, in 1836, unfettered 
by the emperor, determined to do, fisca-'y and commercially for the 
empire, all they possibly could, opposed as they were and are by 
many of the chefs and nearly all the employés of the countless 
bureaux. 

“A new commercial treaty with England was concluded,*— 
attempts to unshackle Hungary have been made,—and the principle of 
abolishing all prohibitions (salt only excepted) was established by 
an imperial protocol in February, 1838.” 

The details of the new tariff are given by Mr Macgregor, but 
the reader will best consult them in the work. The treaty was 
accompanied with some important modifications of the quarantine 
laws, and a privilege was secured by it, which we have not as 
yet obtained by any other treaty, namely, “that of admitting 
British ships, with their cargoes, from all countries, into Austrian 
ports, on the same footing as Austrian ships with their cargoes.” 

“ Towards the end of the year 1836, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Austrian shipowners of Trieste remonstrated against what 
had been allowed by sufferance to British ships, without any 
equivalent to Austrian vessels, viz., the occasional admission of 
British ships with their cargoes from other than British ports. The 





* Baron Neumann on the part of Austria, under Prince Metternich, and 
Mr Macgregor on the part of England, under the British Ambassador, Lord 
Beauvale, were the commissioners who negotiated the details of this im- 
portant treaty, 
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Austrian Lloyd’s Steamboat Company at Trieste also remonstrated, 
in strong terms, that the cotton which they found m Alexandria, 
and some articles which they took on board in the Levant, and 
which they carried to Trieste, could not afterwards be shipped to 
England in Austrian ships. These remonstrances were made with 
such apparent justice, and with petitions against admitting British 
ships with their cargoes into Austrian ports, from other foreign ports 
than British, that it was resolved to allow to British navigation no 
other privilege in Austrian ports, than would be accorded to Austrian 
vessels in English ports. This occurred in'1836. 

“It was the circumstance of Lord Aberdeen’s conyention being 
about to expire, and the threatened prevention of British ships 
arriving in Austrian ports with their cargoes from other than British 
ports, that brought on the negotiations which have established by 
treaty what no previous treaty contains: namely, securing by stipu- 
lation to British ships the direct trade and navigation from all 
countries to Austrian ports, and only giving in return (see Article 5) 
the privilege of carrying the produce of Asia and Africa, which had 
been brought first to Austrian ports, from the latter to British 
ports, in Austrian as well as in British vessels, and what may be 
considered a small extension of privilege with respect- to Austrian 
ships and their cargoes, arriving from the Danube at British ports. 
This was, however, negotiated with the view, at the same time, of 
opening a new field for British trade. 

‘« To show the advantages resulting from the stipulations of the 5th 
article, it may be observed that the whole number of British ships 
which arrived in Austrian ports with their cargoes, the year pre- 
vious to the treaty, viz:— 

‘¢ In 1837, were 95 vessels of 17,388 tons; of which 25 vessels, of 
4,805 tons, came from foreign ports. 

“In the two following years, since an understanding has been 
established, viz., in 1838, 164 ships of 28,669 tons; in 1839, 147 
ships of 27,966 tons. 

“ Of the 164 British vessels whicl: arrived in 1838, 67, as 
13,342 tons, arrived from ports not British. Of the 147: which 
arrived during the year 1839, 59 arrived from foreign ports (not 
British), measuring 11,570 tons. 

“ The 27,966 tons of British shipping employed in 1839 were 
manned by 1368 seamen. 


At the average wages of 22. each per month—2,736/. ; a 
or per annum : . . : - 41,040 
The value of freights, out and home, is estimated 


at least at 65,000 


Add original invoice price of cargoes, by. British 
vessels, into Trieste, &c. . ° ° 
Add average oa at 20 percent. . ‘ . 175,548 


879,733 
And indirect freight—say . 4 : - $0,000 


Total value : . £ 1,341,132 
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‘¢ To the further advantages of this trade may be added value and 
profits of parport imported from Trieste, &c. into the United King- 
dom. Also freights and values of cargoes to which the trade gives 
a demand, as that to Newfoundland, Brazil, Cuba, &c., to which 
vessels proceed from the United Kingdom with merchandise to 
sell, and receive freights of fish, sugar, coffee, &c., to carry again 
to the markets of Austrian ports. 

‘¢ We have no official returns in England to show how very im- 
portant the trade in British produce and manufactures into Austria, 

y the Elbe and the Rhine, has become; yet, from information 
given us, taken from returns kept by the Ganebsl Department of 
Customs at. Berlin, where a regular account is registered of mer- 
chandise arriving in the states of the Germanic Union of Customs, 
and of such as is passed in transitu, or sold in bond, to be passed 
into other countries, of which Austria receives a very large propor- 
tion,—we are enabled to state that a large share of the parchantiigs 
exported from the United Kingdom to Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, now enters the dominions of Austria by legitimate as well 
as by illicit trade.” 

Spain affords an instance upon & great scale of the pernicious 
and ruinous effects of a system of trading exclusion persevered 
in to the present moment. The surface of Spain is one-half 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, and its commercial 
legislation was based upon the principle of securing within her- 
self all the elements of luxury and wealth, excepting those 
which she derived from her colonies, the loss of which was 
therefore at once the loss of all her foreign commerce. Her 
rulers laboured under the common delusion that the elements of 
wealth were the precious metals, and that the greatest evil to 
guard against was their draining away from a country in the 
purchase of foreign commodities. Prohibition, however, did not 
effect the object. ‘The precious metals disappeared; Spain is 
now the most impoverished of the great powers of Europe, and 
her present and past state of disorganization may be distinctly 
traced to the lawless habits of a large portion of the population 
trained to armed smuggling :— 


*« smuggling is so completely organized, that there are estimated 
to be 100,000 armed men engaged in it; and in all, it is estimated 
that more than 300,000 grown up persons have scarcely any other 
occupation but the contraband trade. The cotton manufacturers 
themselves, and several members of the Cortes, are represented as 
being the mostactively engaged in this demoralizing traffic.” 


M. Marliana, in’ his valuable work on the prohibitive system, 
quoted by Mr Macgregor, relates the following anecdote to show 
the inability of the Spanish government to put down the evil 


while it persists in following the same commercial policy. 
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“‘ Don Juan Prim, inspector of the Carabineras, gave information 
to the government, and the direction of Customs at Madrid, on the 
22nd of November, 1841, that he attempted to make a seizure 
in the town of Estepona, in the province of Malaga, where he was 
aware a large quantity of smuggled goods existed, and that he 
entered the town with a force of carbineers and troops of the line. 
On entering, he ordered the suspected depét of goods to be sur- 
rounded, and gave notice to the second alcalde of the town to attend 
to assist him in the search. In sometime the second alcalde present- 
ed himself, and, at the instance of M. Prim, dispersed some groups of 
the inhabitants who had assumed a hostile attitude. Ina few minutes 
after, and just as some shots were fired, the first alcalde of the town 
appeared, and stated that the whole population was in a state of com- 
plete excitement, and that he could not answer for the consequences ; 
whereupon he resigned his authority. While this was passing, about 
two hundred men, well armed, took up a position upon a neighbour- 

_ing eminence and assumed a hostile attitude. At the same time a 
carbineer, severely wounded from the discharge of a blunderbuss, 
was brought up, so that there was nothing left for M. Prim but to 
withdraw his force immediately out of the town, leaving the smug- 
glers and their goods to themselves, since neither the alcaldes nor 
national guards of the town, though demanded in the name of the 
law, of the regent, and the nation, would aid M. Prim’s force. He 
enumerates places in Murcia, Valladolid, &c., where the whole popu- 
lation, including the parish curates, were engaged in smuggling.” 

The present state of manufacturing industry in Spain is shortly 
described in the following summary :— 

“‘ The manufacturers of Spain, though said to have been in a state 
of great prosperity and perfection in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
never have been, according to the best authorities (Capmany, among 
others), in a flourishing condition, notwithstanding the abundance of 
minerals, and of wool and silk. Restrictions under the worst of 
governments, the most haughty of grandees, and the most darkly 
cruel, intolerant of churches, have been the cause of the backward 
state of manufactures, as well as of agriculture and of all branches of 
industry in Spain. Exclusive of the cotton manufactures of Cata- 
lonia, there are some silk fabrics at Barcelona, Valencia, and a few 
other towns, and a few common woollens and linens, in various pro- 
vinces; all produced at high prices. Soap is generally made for 
home use. Some hardwares are made in the towns, especially in 
Asturias, and the iron of Biscay is of good quality. Its cost is, 
however, very high. There are numerous common tanneries in the 
north provinces; firearms and swords are also made in several 
towns. The government monopolises the manufacture of brass 
cannon, saltpetre, gunpowder, tobacco, porcelain, looking-glasses, and 
tapestry ; all these monopolies are carried on at a loss. There are 
common brandy distilleries; and the wines of Spain vera see 
hereafter), are among the most advanced branches of industry. 
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Cordage is made of esparto rush in several places. In Aragon there 
are a few declining silk manufactories, at Saragossa, &c., and also 
some cemmon woollens, linens, paper hats, earthenware, and articles 
of leather. Segovia and some other places, as Castile, have some 
woollen manufactories, but they have also declined; and the other 
fabrics of Castile, such as silk stockings, gloves, glass, and coarse 
linens, are unimportant. Canvass, cordage, and hats are made at 
Comino, where there is a royal cigar monopoly. In Gallicia there 
are made a few coarse linens and woollens. In Granada there are 
also made a few coarse woven goods, paper, &c. In Leon and 
Valencia, common hardwares, woollens, and linens are made for their 
own use by the townspeople and peasantry. If we include the whole 
manufacturing industry of Spain, and compare its value with the 
evils which the laws for its assumed protection have inflicted on the 
country, it sinks far below contemptibility in its amount. The 
greater part of what is evil in the character of the labouring classes, 
may be traced, closely or remotely, to the contraband trade, as well 


as to the corruption and tyranny of a government at all times the 
worst of Europe.” 


The fifth section of the work, and perhaps the most instructive 
of the whole, is devoted to the agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing, and financial statistics and legislation of France. 


The evils of legislative interference and restriction are shown in 
France, both in the state of its manufacturing and agricultural 
industry. Prior to the first revolution a system of corn laws 
prevailed, by which France was divided against itself. The free 
circulation of grain was prohibited, and the wheat grown in a 
fertile department was now allowed to compete in the same mar- 
ket with the wheat-grower of a less sahil district. Had 
the same system prevailed here, an Essex farmer would not have 
been allowed to sell his corn in Kent. It operated of course as 
a sacrifice of the natural resources which a wise policy would 
have sought to develop, and as a premium for the encourage- 
ment of inferior husbandry. The home market is now free, but 
French agriculture has still to struggle against an oppressive 
disadvantage in the monopoly of the iron interest. The supe- 
riority of English cultivation may be partly attributed to the 
comparative cheapness in this country of ploughs, harrows, and 


all kinds of iron agricultural implements, all of which are costly 
in France. 


“« By estimates much under those made by the late Duc de la 
Rochefoucault and others, of the annual wear of the iron of ploughs 
and of harrows in France, and calculating the difference between the 
average prices, for ten years, of iron in that kingdom, and the prices 
at which for the same period English iron would have been sold and 
delivered in France (if not restricted by high duties), we find that by a 
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very moderate calculation the agriculture of that kingdom is taxed 
forty millions of francs annually to maintain the proprietors of iron 
mines and foundries, and the proprietors of moods used in making 
charcoal. M. Annison, an unprejudiced deputy, has estimated this 
tax, in his ‘Examen de |’Enquéte sur les Fers,’ at 49,522,000 jrs., 
or nearly tro millions sterling.” 


A brief historical introduction explains the present state of 
manufacturing industry in France, and the spirit of its com- 
mercial legislation. 


“Sully admitted no honourable or profitable branch of industry 
except agriculture, and the French economists accuse him of haying, 
in consequence, sacrificed the manufactures of France, which were 
at that period in a more flourishing state than those of England. 

“ Louis XIV, however, by revoking the edict of Nantes, and 
consequently exiling to England and other countries the most nu- 
merous classes of French artisans, occasioned the decline of national 
manufactures far more effectually than the preference which Sully 
attached to agriculture. 

‘¢ Colbert adopted an opposite course, and beheld in manufactures 
only the great source of national riches. Premiums, monopolies, 
and the protective system were established by Colbert. The national 
treasury was drained by him to establish monopolies and companies 
beyond the seas. In Africa, India, and America, monopoly and 
war destroyed those factories; and the manufactories of France, 
which were maintained by artificial means, languished like crazy 
opium-eaters, from whom the exciting stimulant is withheld. 

“ The eminent natural advantages of the soil and climate of France, 
and the ingenuity, taste, and industry of her people, under the bless- 
ings of a long peace, and in opposition to various legislative premiums, 
restrictions, and prohibitions, enabled manufactures to flourish to an 
important and, in many respects, perfect extent. Each interest, how- 
ever, agricultural and manufacturing, and every branch of each of 
those interests, with the exception of the silk manufactures of Lyons, 
have ever been, and continue to be claiming protection.” 


The first French revolution interrupted for a time the restric- 
tive policy ; but in the commercial relations of France with other 
countries, it was quickly restored, first as an element of warfare, 
and afterwards in the guise of protection. A decree of the 18th 
Brumaine, year 5th, carried the aggressive spirit to the extent 
of violating the neutrality of neutrals by causing all vessels with- 
out distinction to be seized, found in a French port with English 
goods on board. ‘The Berlin decrees of Napoleon sought at a 
subsequent period to carry out the same object on a grander 
scale, but without success. ‘They only united against the greatest 
conqueror of modern times the whole commercial commupity of 
Europe. His downfal was the favourable moment in which the 
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commercial interests of the whole European community might 
have been placed upon a sound footing, but the object was not 
appreciated or understood. ‘The allied sovereigns treated the 
war with Napoleon as a personal quarrel, and England replaced 
the Bourbons on the throne to continue between the two coun- 
tries, as far as was practicable, the same war of material interests. 
The tariff of the restoration in 1816 doubled the rate of duties 
on very numerous articles, and maintained all the prohibitions 
established in 1793, and by the law of the 10th Brumaine, year 5. 
In 1836 this tariff underwent some important modifications, 
but without any departure from the principle of protection; and 
in 1842 France and Belgium united in a measure, formally direct- 
ed against England,— hat of doubling the duty upon linen yarns. 
M. St Ferréol, in a work to M. Greterin, director-in-chief of the 
administration of customs, describes the French Chambers since 
1791 as invariably opposed to low duties, excepting upon the 
raw material required in manufactures, and the following as a 
maxim of state policy from which the government has never 
deviated :—‘“* To consider as a principle that in all treaties to be 
negotiated with England, most of the conditions which she will 
propose are those which we ought to avoid.” 

here is little doubt that this has now become the maxim of 
most of the continental governments, for the anxiety we have 
lately evinced to open new markets naturally leads to an impres- 
sion that the advantage sought is one to be confined to ourselves. 
The wise thing to do would be to give up all attempts at nego- 
tiation, and throw open our own ports without stipulation. An ex- 
port interest would then spring up on the continent that would ne- 
gotiate for itself the terms upon which our goods should be received 
in payment, or that would give such a stimulus to the contraband 
trade that no government could effectually resist. Admit, for 
example, French wines at an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., and 
how formidable a party would it organize in France to clamour 
for the admission of English cutlery, or to strengthen the bands 
of the smuggler! Without any such stimulus, Mr Macgregor 
observes that “the contraband trade into France is iter on to 
an incredible extent.” 


‘¢ Some estimate may be formed of the contraband trade into France 
from the quantities of various goods seized as published in the 
annual accounts of the French customs. The proportion seized to 
the quantity that escapes into France is considered as less than 5 per 
cent. of the whole: yet the variety of articles seized is remarkable, 
comprising, among others, many articles, the importation duty on 
which does not exceed 8 or 10 per cent; showing that even this 
duty affords a premium to the smuggler. The articles seized are 
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classified much the same as in the tariff; viz.—1. Living animals : 
among which horses, sheep (about 500 to 800 annually), and even 
oxen, bulls, cows, calves, hogs, poultry, &c., figure. 2. Prodnce 
of animals, as fresh and cured meats, skins, wool, hair, butter, cheese, 
eggs, kc. 3. Fish, especially sea-fish. 4. Grain and flour, pastry, 
&c. 5, Fruits and oil seeds. 6. Sugar, coffee, chicory, tobacco, 
especially manufactured tobacco, &c. 7. Oils, especially olive oil. 
8. Medicines. 9. Wood, even firewood and charcoal. 10. Dye- 
woods and tanning bark. 11. Hemp, flax, and cotton wool. 12. 
Dye-stuffs. 13. Hops, bulbs, roots, and rags. 14. Stones, slates, 
and coal. 15. Bar and cast iron, and other metals. 16. Chemical 
products. 17. Prepared dyes and colours. 18. Refined sugar, 
soap, and perfumeries. 19. Rhenish wines, liqueurs, &ce. 20. 
Porcelain and glasses. 21. Linen, cotton, and woollen yarns, 22. 
Linens, cotton and woollen cloths. 23. Articles made of paper. 
24. Various articles., as haberdashery, lace, cutlery, tools, Leghorn 
hats, clockwork, &c. &c. 

‘Smuggling is chiefly carried on by organized associations on the 
frontiers. Dogs and horses, chiefly dogs, are the carriers; pre- 
miums are paid annually for shooting or taking the dogs so employed, 
and many are shot or taken: but as there is no decrease in the num- 
ber, it is evident the contraband trade will continue so long as high 
duties and prohibitions render smuggling, with all its risks and pe- 
nalties, still profitable. The insurances on the introduction by 
sea are at higher rates than by land; and the risks consequently 
greater. 

“English manufactures are chiefly smuggled in bales, packed for 
clandestine introduction, weghing from 70 to 80lbs., and of the 
value of about 50/. sterling: woollen stuffs in packages of sixteen 
pieces, weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. 

‘‘The principal contraband trade in English goods for the French 
market is along the northern land frontier, and depéts of them are 
established at Cambray, St Quentin, Ypres, Tournay, Mons, and 
other towns in the north. There are three lines of land custom- 
houses; but it has been usual on the introduction of the English 
articles, to stamp them at the frontier towns with the names of French 
manufacturers before they are sent off to the interior ; and when so 
stamped the additional charge is 4 per cent. for delivery within the 
walls of Paris. A large portion of the sugar, coffee, and other 
bulky colonial articles which are consumed along the frontier, are 
introduced clandestinely ; these, tobacco excepted, are not often 
conveyed to the interior. Belgium gives on refined sugar to be 
exported a premium beyond the amount of duty paid on the raw 
articles, and a double fraud is often committed: the same sugar 
returning again and again to Belgium, and receiving the premium 
on each exportation.” 

The present eyed of France is owing in great, part to 
the principles which she repudiates, but has allowed since 1788 
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to be carried out in her internal administration. She closes her 
ports, but her home trade is free. The restrictions upon the 
commercial intercourse of the north with the south have been 
abolished, and thirty years of peace have developed the vast re- 
sources of her soil. Fi rance therefore prospers in spite of external 
restriction, and is likely to continue to To so. wer ge with 
equal jealousy of England, has opened for itself a wide field for 
commercial activity in the free-trade confederation of Prussia 
and the smaller states known as the Zoll-Verein. This cele- 
brated League was undoubtedly promoted by Prussia for political 
objects, but its effects have been in the highest degree favour- 
able to the material interests of that part of Germany embraced 
by the confederation, which has abolished all the fiscal restrictions 
that formerly affected the interchange of commodities among a 
population of 27,000,000. 

A minute account of the Zoll-Verein, historical and statistical, 
is given by Mr Macgregor, who, as the British representative, 
attended the congress of deputies at Munich and Dresden in 
1836 and 1838 ; but our extracts here must be brief. 


‘This commercial union is, in fact, purely Germanic. The in- 
convenience of numerous customs-barriers, formed not only impedi- 
ments of the greatest injury to the national commerce and manu- 
facturing interests of the several states, but the expense of main- 
taining a multitude of guards to prevent smuggling, and to secure 
the taxes levied upon commodities, was enormous, in proportion to 
the revenue collected, while the moral effect was at the same time 
exceedingly pernicious. 

‘¢ The maintaining numerous lines or circles of customs necessary 
to secure any revenue from commodities entering or passing through 
the several small states of Germany, was found attended with such 
— inconvenience and expense, that in 1826 Saxe-Weimar- 

isenach, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Alten- 
burg, Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen, Saxe-Rudolstadt, Anhalt- Dessau, 
Reuss-Schleitz, Reuss-Greitz, Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf, with a 
total population of 894,778, entered into a union for a general line 
of customs-barriers to surround their extreme frontier; and, after 
deducting the whole expense of collection, to divide the net revenue 
arising from the duties thus collected on the importation or transit of 
foreign commodities among the several states, in proportion to the 
respective population of each. 

his first union, which Prussia did not certainly originate, was 
called ‘ Der Mittel Verein,’ or Central Association of Thuringia. 
In April, 1827, and January, 1828, Bavaria and Wurtemberg joined 
in a union of customs, with the view of not admitting any, except 
the small states enclosed or partly enclosed within those kingdoms, 
into the association. The duties in the tariff of this second union 
were, on woollens as high, and on many other articles nearly as high 
as those in the Prussian tariff. 
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“ Overtures were then made by Prussia to all the states of the 
Germanic Confederation, inviting them to join in one general union 
of customs, adopting her tariff for the ak. * * * The king- 
doms of Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony, with Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Hesse-Cassel, signed on the 22nd of March, 1833, 
the celebrated convention styled the ‘ Zoll-Verein, or Union of Cus- 
toms ;’ the net revenue of which to be divided among the several 
sei strictly in proportion to the numbers of their respective popu- 

ations. 

“The Thuringian and other states which had not previously 
joined, except Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Mecklenburg, which 
had not joined, amounted to about 3,285,000. In 1841 Brunswick 
and Lippe-Schaumberg entered the league, and Luxemburg also 
joined in January 1842. 

“ At the congress of the delegates from the several states of the 
Dnion held in the summer of 1836 at Munich, on the settlement of 
the general customs account, the expense of collecting the revenue of 
the states of the Union was found to be about 15 per cent., and the 
division of the net revenue was fixed in the following proportions :— 


Out of every 100 Thalers (dollars) 
Prussia to receive , 
Bavaria . ° 
Saxony 


Wurtemberg 

Hesse Electoral 
Hesse Ducal 

Baden - 
Nassau. ° 
States of Thuringia 


100 Thalers. 


“ The fixed permanent allowance to Frankfort for a population of 
60,000, to be deducted from the whole. 

‘‘ It may also be remarked that in the annual and triennial con- 
gress of delegates from the several states of the Union, which the 
convention provides shall meet for settling the accounts, agreeing to 
alterations in the tariff, &c., Prussia has only one vote like each of 
the other states. This was discreetly and gratuitously offered by 
Prussia to avoid wounding the dignity of the other sovereigns of the 
League. 

“By looking at the geographical position of the several states of 
this Union, it will be seen that many of those have now no customs’ 
frontier, and all the others, with the exception of Prussia, not half 
their former frontier, to guard against smuggling, or along which to 
maintain custom-houses; while all receive an equal share of the 
revenue collected on goods entering along the general line of 
boundary. 

‘¢ The consequence is, that Prussia has sacrificed about two mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the revenue of the other states, exclusive 
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of fiscal loss sustained by the consumption of smuggled goods intro- 
duced along the Rhine and across the Lake of Constance, into Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria. 

‘©All the Thuringian states, Wurtemberg (except for a few miles 
along the Lake of Constance), Hesse Ducal, and Hesse Electoral, 
Nassau, and Frankfort, have no custom-house expenses whatever, 
except for warehousing. The treasuries of all, except Prussia, re- 
ceive a much larger amount of customs’ revenue than formerly, with 
the expense of collection so greatly reduced. All financiers know 
well the difficulty of replacing a once-established chief source of 
revenue, But an adjustment of the revenue as nearly as possible 
according to consumption will be soon attempted, and, in all proba- 
bility, with success, by the delegates of the several states. It must 
now be evident to all that the spirit and object of this confederation 
have been to unite and strengthen Germany as one great nation, by 
throwing down those barricades of material warfare, and of inter- 
national intercourse—the numerous lines of customs and customs’ 
officers, which previously belted every large and petty state in Ger- 
many, and the removal of which has laid open an uninterrupted inter- 
course from the frontiers of France and Belgium to thos of Austria 
and Russia—from the Alps to the Baltic. 

‘¢ These states have therefore established a free trade among them- 
selves. The commodities of the one are interchanged for those of 
the other, without the payment of duties; and more than all, the 
free opportunity of interchanging ideas, and of receiving intelli- 
gence, is afforded and promoted, when poe to and fro, for the 
purpose of interchanging commodities : all these circumstances con- 
stituting the greatest material, moral, and civilised blessings ever 
enjoyed by the German people. 

“With the feeling of convenience and interest experienced by the 
subjects of the other states, reposes the secret of Prussian power and 
influence over Germany, and of making the necessary fiscal changes 
in the distribution of the duties: with this power, Prussia might 
safely reserve to herself but one vote among the states of the Union.” 


We have left ourselves no space for further comment, or we 
would willingly have extended this notice of a work, in which 
the most important statistical facts illustrate the soundest prin- 
ciples, to a complete analysis of its contents. We have said, 
however, enough to recommend it to the reader, and in so doing 
we discharge but a small portion of the obligation imposed upon 
every public writer by the invaluable labours of Mr acgregor, 
and his able advocacy of commercial freedom. , 





Art. [X.—1. The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, with Selections from his Correspondence. By Horace 
Twiss, Esq. Q.C. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 


THE history of the successful career of an English lawyer is 

always interesting and sometimes instructive. There is 
something of the spirit of romance in his early and painful 
struggles for mere subsistence, and we follow with anxiety all 
the various chances of his chequered fortune. We trace with 
eager curiosity the foundations of his success, yr laid by 
laborious and patient study :— We sympathise with the hopes and 
fears of the nt raha youth as he boldly prepares himself for 


the arduous contest in which he is about to engage :—We see his 
sanguine expectations dashed in manhood by cold neglect, and 
his ardent spirit pining in what he begins to believe a hopeless 
obscurity. He is now on the brink of despair and failure. A 
lucky accident raises him from despondency and neglect; the 
tide suddenly turns in his favour; his exertions are redoubled ; 
his rewards and his success increase; till at last, steadily advanc- 


ing, he triumphantly grasps the honours of his profession, 
becomes at once an important functionary, engaged in the great 
business of a great nation, and finds that the dull drudgery of 
his youth has been the fortunate means of lifting him from a 
lowly condition—not unfrequently, indeed, from great want—up 
to the high places of the people; and that wealth, and honour, 
and ease, await the close of that career which, in its commence- 
ment, was attended by poverty, hidden in almost impenetrable 
obscurity, and doomed to severe and unremitting labour. All 
these difficulties have apparently been vonaahileal by individual 
exertion, and the rewards appear the merited return to industry 
and unflinching perseverance. To the multitudes who read but 
for amusement all this story is exciting, and therefore amusing ; its 
very reality gives it a charm greater than any which belongs to 
fiction, and the “ every-day” character of the incidents brings it 
so near to our homes as to make the tale a portion almost of our 
individual history. But there is far more to be learned from 
this history of an English lawyer’s success than the mere 
routine of every-day life. The secret of that success is con- 
nected with the most intricate workings of that most complicated 
machine, our social and political system. It is not labour, and 
worth, and capacity alone that conduct to ultimate triumph; 
“the race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the strong.” 
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Mediocrity is often successful when the most untiring patience 
and labour are unable to rescue the greatest capacity and genius 
from hopeless obscurity,—and a severe and scrupulous morality 
has but too often to yield pre-eminence to that pliant usefulness 
which is ever ready to perform what wealth and power command. 
In a scene so complicated as that in which a lawyer has now to 
move, various indeed are the ways which lead to fortune ; and we 
would fain hope that the qualities, mental and moral, which during 
the last age were- necessary to the attainment of the higher 
rewards which the profession holds out are not now absolutely 
demanded.* We would believe that a purer morality, a more 
exalted tone of feeling, prevails among public men generally, 
and that they who, like distinguished lawyers, are placed in the 
full blaze of notoriety, must be influenced by the improved 
modes of thought and feeling which are now prevalent among 
the world at large. Of the future, however, we cannot speak but 
with conjecture,—of the past, the certain evidence is before us ; 
and in the ‘ Life of Lord Eldon,’ as written by his admiring 
biographer, we have an admirable picture of the lawyer of the 
last age. Lord Eldon appears as the representative of his class. 
The character of the man, whether viewed morally or mentally, 
is the true type of the race to which he belonged; and a rapid 
glance at his history, as written by Mr'Twiss, will induce in us a 
vivid conception of the difficulties which in that age had to be ever- 
come, and of the qualities which could then place a man of no 
extraordinary ability at the very head of his profession, and 
make him for many years the chief ruler of the State. 

The tale, in itself interesting and instructive, has lost none of 
its attractions from the manner of the biographer. Mr ‘T'wiss, 
indeed, has written with a strong bias in favour of his hero; and 
his own political opinions necessarily affect many of the judg- 
ments he passes on men and things. These opinions are dia- 
metrically opposed to those which we deem correct; but they 
never to us appear put forth unfairly or offensively ; while his 

artiality to the subject of his story gives animation and 
interest to the whole narrative. A cold and scrupulous biography, 





* A late appointment to the judicial bench, that of Mr Erle, makes us 
hope that a death-blow has been given to that system of legal appointments 
which was the disgrace of the late Administration. Neither party feeling 
nor party convenience has had any influence in raising Mr Erle to his 
present high office; and Sir Robert Peel, by disregarding all such consider- 
ations, and looking only to the legal qualifications of the various gentle- 
men from whom he was to make choice, has done great honour to himself 
and his Administration, and has also set a wholesome example, from which 
no future Minister will be able safely to depart. 
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written without passion or kindness, may be perhaps very in- 
structive, but is, nevertheless, seldom agreeable. A carping, 
suarling, or hesitating friend seems always an insidious enemy, 
and you read with doubt and suspicion what has been written 
without generosity or good will. On some of the opinions 
enone by Mr Twiss we shall hereafter have to animadvert ; 
but viewing his work as the history of a celebrated man, by a 
friend and admirer, it deserves liberal commendation. Great 
industry and great fairness are shown throughout; while the 
open and candid avowal of old-fashioned Toryism, in these days 
of evasive Conservatism and unintelligible liberality, gives every 
reader at once to understand what he has to expect,—puts him 
on his guard as to all the judgments he meets with,—and con- 
ciliates his favour by setting him at his ease.* 

John Scott, Earl of Eldon, and Lord Chancellor of England, 
was the son of Mr William Scott, of Newcastle, really a trades- 
man of that town. 


“ His residence,” says Mr Twiss, “was at Newcastle, and his 
principal business was that of a coal-fitter. The coal-fitter is the 
factor who conducts the sales between the owner and the shipper, 
taking the shipper’s order for the commodity, supplying the cargo 
to him, and receiving from him the price of it for the owner; and 
this employment, as it involves considerable trust, is of proportionate 
respectability.” 

Neither Mr Twiss nor Lord Eldon’s descendants have been 
satisfied with this plain and true statement, but have endeavoured, 
idly enough, to make out a noble genealogy for the Chancellor 
by connecting him with the Scotts of Balweary. 

‘* The family of Lord Chancellor Eldon appears to have branched 
from the Scotts of Balweary; and accordingly, soon after his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, the arms of the Scotts of Balweary, with certain 





* Every biography is, or ought to be, a collectionof anecdotes. The three 
volumes before us contain a large body, grave and gay, chiefly, indeed, 
professional, but necessarily, from the various positions in life occupied by 
Lord Eldon, extending to other and multifarious subjects. The delicacy of 
modern manners, we suspect, has robbed many of them of their original 
flavour; and, as they now stand, they hardly body forth, as they might 
have done, the days of our fathers and grandfathers. This is too much 
like taking the portrait of a sloven, after the manner of a regular portrait- 

ainter: the old coat, worn-out hat, the ill-tied neckcloth, the hair and 
Conk all in disorder,—all, in fact, that is characteristic of the man, disap- 
pear, silk and velvet, smooth and decorous, take their place, and we have a 
dapper picture, without spirit or truth. The coarse sketch, dashed off 
without a scrupulous regard to decorum, is a better likeness, and tells a 
truer tale. Yet, at the present time, we hardly know how the difficulty 
before Mr 'T'wiss could have been avoided. 
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honourable augmentations, were granted and confirmed to the 
descendants of his father.”—P. 21, vol. I. 


For this assertion there is not a shadow of evidence; and Mr 
Twiss, wisely content with making it, does not attempt to sup- 
port it by any proof. The name of Scott (a very common 
one) was held by a certain ancient family of Balweary, and also 
by certain persons of the present time in Newcastle: therefore 
the latter are descendants of the former. This is the pedigree. 
“ ‘There is a river in Macedon,” &c. 

William Scott, however humbly descended, was destined, in 
his descendants tobe doubly ennobled. His eldest son, William 
Scott, was afterwards the justly celebrated Lord Stowell; and 
John, his eighth child by his second marriage, was the more 
known Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Lord Eldon characteristically states of himself:—“I was 
born, I believe, on the 4th of June, 1751.” It appears from the 
register of the parish church of All Saints, Newcastle, that he 
was baptized on the 4th of the following July. 

Although Mr Scott’s condition was humble, his means, for his 
position, were ample. ‘The education of his children was thus 
fully provided for and carefully conducted. In Newcastle, as in 
so many other towns, afree grammar school had been established 
by private munificence during the early years of the Reformation. 
In the years 1525 and 1533, Thomas Horsley, Mayor of New- 
castle, founded a Hye School, “to be free for any within or 
without that town.” This became, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, a Royal Grammar School, and at the time when the young 
Scotts received their education there, it was conducted by the 
Rev. Hugh Moises, a worthy and efficient teacher. Of the 
advantages derived by himself and brothers from this excellent 
instructor, Lord Eldon ever after retained a grateful remem- 
brance. 

William Scott, his elder by five years and a half, having 
by accident been born, not in Teidisinhedined. but in Durham,* 
was enabled, in consequence, to stand for a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. This was | owe by young Scott. At 
nineteen years of age he was elected Fellow of University Col- 
lege, and before he was twenty was appointed a college tutor. 

This extraordinary success, on the part of the elder brother, 
led to John’s also finishing his education at Oxford. His father 
intending to make John a coal-fitter, like himself, informed his 





* On the advance of the Pretender’s army to Newcastle, Mrs Scott, being 
then with child, retired to the country-house of Mr Scott, situate in 
Haworth, in Durham,where she was confined, and brought forth twins, the 
elder of whom was William, afterwards Lord Stowell. 
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son William of his determination. William objected, saying: 
** Send Jack up to me, I can do better for him.” So Jack was 
sent to Oxford, and placed under the care and guidance of his 
fortunate and highly instructed brother. Under this excellent 
instruction he made great progress, and in a little more than a 
year after his arrival at the University, in July, 1767, he was 
elected a fellow of University College. He was at this time 
sixteen years of age. 

In the ‘ Anecdote Book ’* Lord Eldon, after adverting to the 
circumstances of the rebellion [of 1745] which occasioned Mrs 
Scott to leave Newcastle for the adjoining country, when about 
to give birth to William, says: 

“* His birth in the county of Durham qualified him to be a candi- 
date for the fellowship in Oxford, which he afterwards obtained. 
His influence in that station procured for me the fellowship in Ox- 
ford, which I afterwards obtained. To both, these fellowships were 
of great use in life, and in our future success in it. We owe much, 


therefore, to what it is to be wished nobody should profit by, viz., 
Rebellion.”—P. 51, vol. I. 


The next important event in the life of the future Chancellor, 
was his marriage with Miss Elizabeth Surtees, in the year 1772, 
she being only eighteen, and he twenty-one ea of age. With 
the true perversity of love, young Scott’s choice was nearly a 

enniless Lacan, and he had nothing. They had faith, however, 
in good fortune, and believed that their parents, who were in reality 
well able to assist them, would not allow them to suffer many of 
the ills of poverty. On the 18th of November, 1772, young Scott 
ran off to Scotland with his confiding mistress, who stole by night 
from her father’s house, descending from a window by a ladder 
They travelled all night, and were married the next morning at 
Blackshiels, by a minister of the Scottish church, and next day 
found themselves, like runaway children, far from home, without 
apenny in their pockets. This imprudent step led indeed to im- 

ortant results, pein , in fact, the immediate cause of the change 
in Scott’s purposes in life, forcing him to the bar, and thus 
compelling him to enter upon a eareer which ended in the high- 
est honours, and great possessions. The chances were, however, 
against so happy a result, and we can easily understand how the 
parents on both sides were alarmed by the precipitate proceeding 
of their children. It appears that, although John Scott’s family 
were aware of the mutual attachment existing between him and 





* “A manuscript book of anecdotes and observations, noted down by 
Lord Eldon himself, in his later years, for his grandson’s use and amuse- 
ment,”—Preface, p, 7. 
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Miss Surtees, the lady’s relations had no suspicion of what was 
about to happen. The father of Miss Surtees was at that time 
in a position superior to that of the Scotts, and his wealth was 
supposed to be much greater than that of the coal-fitter. There 
is now reason indeed to believe, that the humbler was the richer 
man, and that some of the objections felt to the marriage by the 
family of Miss Surtees arose from the necessity whick thereby 
arose of making provision for her. Such, at least, was old Mr Scott’s 
opinion. 

“‘ The father of the bride was so much displeased, that for some 
time he would not even speak to the bridegroom’s father, with whom 
he had been on friendly terms. The latter, who had an impression 
that Mr Surtees was not really a man of so large a fortune as he 
wished to be thought, and that he was willing to part with but little 
of what he might really possess, went up to him one day on the 
Exchange, saying: ‘Mr Surtees, why should this marriage make 
you so cool with me? I was as little wishful for it as yourself, but 
since what is done cannot be undone, for every hundred pounds you 
put down for your daughter, I will cover it with another for my 
son.’ ‘ You are too forgiving, Mr Seott, youare too forgiving,’ was 
= ‘pia ‘that would be rewarding disobedience.’”—P. 78, 
vol. [. 

Tie fortune of the young couple was certainly slender, but 
we very much suspect the early difficulties and poverty of the 
successful lawyer to have been in after years unconsciously ex- 
aggerated by himself, from a desire to impart an air of romance 
to his early struggles, as well as to enhance his own merit in re- 
sisting, and ultimately overcoming, all the obstacles which lay in 
his path to fortune. 

“ On the 7th of January, 1773, Mr Surtees and Mr Scott entered 
into articles, to which the young couple were parties, and by which 
Mr Surtees covenanted to pay Mr John Scott 1,000/., as the portion 
of his daughter, with 5 per cent., until payment: and certain trusts 
were therein declared of a sum of 2,000/., for which Mr Scott had 
given his bond to the trustees as the portion of his son. Some years 
afterwards, on the 17th of August, 1781, another instrument was 
executed, by which Mr Surtees bound himself to pay a second por- 
tion of 1,000/., in addition to the like amount settled by him in the 
before-mentioned articles. Each of these two sums carried interest 
at 5 per cent.” —P. 81, vol. I. 

On the death of old Mr Scott, in 1776, his eldest son, 
William, according to Lord Eldon’s own account, became pos- 
sessed of between 24,000/. and 25,000/. John had an additional 
1,0007., so that his estate at this time was 4,000/., and was in 
1781 increased by the 1,000/. paid by Mr Surtees, thus making 
it 5,000/. William Scott was ever a kind and generous brother, 
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so that we ean hardly believe any of the more direful ills of 
poverty to have visited the abode of the young people. When 
surrounded by all the appliances which great. wealth and great 

wer could supply, the scanty income of his early days must 
bite appeared to Seott more scanty than it did when youth and 
love gave him power to face and to conquer the difficulties be- 
fore him. 

His marriage forced Scott to give up his fellowship, and thus 
precluded him from all chance of preferment inthe church. Had 
any living fallen vacant, however, during his year of grace, his 
intention was to enter the church, and take the _prefer- 
ment. The year passed away without any such fortunate acci- 
dent as he would then have believed it. He had entered as a 
student of the Middle Temple, in January, 1773: on the 13th 
of February of that year, he took his degree of Master of Arts. 
In November of the same year his fellowship was given up, and 
he was obliged steadily to apply himself to the jaw as a pro- 
fession. 


“ T have married rashly,” said he, in a letter to a friend, “and I 
have neither house nor home to offer to my wife; bat it is my deter- 
mination to work hard to provide for the woman I love, as soon as I 
can find the means of so doing.” 


During this time he experienced greet kindness from several 


of his friends, and was enabled by the interest of one of them, 
to have apartments in New Inn Hall, at Oxford. He, whilea 
student, whee lectured on law, as deputy for Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, the Vinerian professor, ‘ and for this service he appears to 
have had 60/. a year.” Lord Eldon, in after years, was accus- 
tomed to relate the following story respecting his first appear- 
ance in the character of professor :— 

“The most awkward thing that ever occurred to me was this :— 
Immediately after I was married, I was appointed Deputy Professor 
of Law at Oxford; and the law professor sent me the first lecture, 
which I had to read immediately to the students, and which I began 
without knowing a single word that was in it. It was upon the 
statute of young men running away with maidens. Fancy me 
reading with about one hundred and forty boys and young men 
pies ing at the professor.. Such a tittering audience no one ever 

ad.”—P. 91, vol. I. 

The years necessary to be passed as a student Scott employed 
in the laborious study of his profession. He spent six months in 
the chambers of Mr Duane, a conveyancer. ‘He was a 
Roman Catholic, a most excellent and worthy man,” said Lord 
Eldon. He received Scott without any fee, an instance of 
liberality, however, by no means rare in the profession, but 
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deserving to be recorded in the present instance, being deemed 
“‘a great kindness” by the future Chancellor and the most sturd 
enemy of the emancipation of that class of religionists to which 
this worthy and early benefactor belonged. The political lean- 
ings of Scott were plain at this time, viz., the year 1775. He 
was ever the opponent of freedom, though his characteristic pru- 
dence induced him, when struggling for business, to keep his 
real opinions to himself; and he appears, besides, whatever he 
might have thought, not to have felt very strongly upon such 
matters :— 


“T donot see your name,” he writes to his brother Henry, ‘ among 
the addressers: surely the friends of government are more nume- 
rous among you. We addressed from Oxford; that is, I gave it 
neither countenance nor opposition, for I do not care a sixpence about 
the matter, though I think, in point of law, the Americans are 
wrong, and do not see any alternative but to conquer or to separate 
entirely from them, This is only between you and me.”—Pp. 97— 
98, vol. I 


This is a curious declaration to .have been made by the great 
Conservative politician and minister of the past generation. 

In Hilary term, 1776, Mr Scott was called to the bar by the 
Society of the Middle Temple. 

The career of a lawyer consists of two very distinct parts. The 
first is that in which he has to attain mere professional eminence ; 
the second, in which, having gained the first step, he has to ac- 
quire the great rewards of his profession, and take an active share 
in the important transactions of the state. We are here chiefly 
speaking of those who acquire political power and renown; a 
less ambitious race there are, who are content with closing their 
professional career as puisne judges, and abstain entirely from 
meddling in the busy world of politics. Lord Eldon was not 
one of these; he sought and he attained the highest honours of 
his profession, and through their means became for many years 
one of the chief ministers of the Crown. We have, therefore, to 
trace him through all the steps of this long career. 

His success in the first and generally most difficult part of it 
was long delayed; so long, indeed, that he had at one time 
thought of relinquishing his chance of London business, and set- 
tling himself in the country as a provincial barrister. ‘Thus lie 
who eventually was Lord Chancellor for a quarter of a century, 
narrowly escaped being a coal fitter, a grocer in Newcastle, a 
country parson, and last, and perhaps the least, a country lawyer. 

In those days, professional success, however dependent upon 
chance, was less dificult than at present for one not possessed of 
friends or conunexions among attornies and solicitors. The 
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Chancery bar, when Mr Scott joined it, consisted, it is said, of 
about twelve or fifteen barristers regularly practising ; and one 
or two opportunities taken advantage of, sufficed to establish the 
fortune of an aspirant, by ensuring him regular, and if he was 
worthy of it, increasing business. At present, however, the 
numbers of competitors are enormously increased, and the 
business has become a sort of inheritance. Every great firm of 
attornies has some relation or near connexion at the bar, brought 
up to the profession with the expectation of being constantly 
employed by this friendly client, first as a junior, and when time 
and practice have fitted him for the part, as leader in all cases 
which come to their office. Competition with persons so fortu- 
nately connected by an unknown and unfriended aspirant for 

rofessional fame is hopeless. Constant employment gives very 
inferior ability superiority in practice; failures and mistakes are 
overlooked by the friendly client, and employment is still con- 
tinued, though errors have been committed. Not so with the 
luckless wight who is unbefriended. Let fortune bring him a 
brief; success and ability in the conduct of the cause are forgotten 
when the turn has been served; but one mistake is fatal; it is 
never forgotten or forgiven :— 


‘¢ Among the more influential class of attorneys and solicitors it 
has become usual to bring up a son or other near relation to the bar, 
who, if his industry and ability be such as can at all justify his 
friends in employing him, absorbs all the business which they and 
their connexion can bestow; and the number of barristers thus 
powerfully supported is now so great, that few men lacking such an 
advantage can secure a hold upon business.” —P. 124, vol. i. 

This peculiar relation of attorney and barrister is not favour- 
able for the growth of great qualities in the latter; neither 
do independence of spirit, scrupulous delicacy of honour, decent 
self-respect, win much favour; they are troublesome, create 
difficulty, and raise often annoying obstacles. On the other 
hand, a pliant and complying disposition, a ready and unscrupu- 
lous dexterity in the use of technical means, are the character- 
istics sought by the dispensers of legal fortunes; and as these 
fortunes are large, there is no difficulty in procuring and creat- 
ing a never-failing supply of this more favoured class. But 
while the attorneys are a nap the character of the profession 


is far from improved, and the epithet of liberal hardly belongs 
to it. 


For his eventual success Mr Scott was solely indebted to his 
own perseverance, knowledge, ability, and good fortune. He 
was prudent, indeed, but not in a way implying anything un- 
worthy. The art of making business for his attorney clients was 
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not among the means employed by him to gain their favour. 
His knowledge of law was great, his industry was untiring, and 
his ability as an advocate, if not of a high order, was still suffi- 
cient; and when once brought into notice on the Northern Cir- 
cuit, he advanced steadily onwards, till he acquired the lead of 
that great division of the profession. His disposition, too, 
appears by its cordiality and kindness to have rendered him a 
favourite with his brethren. His amenity remained with him, 
even when raised above all competition, and gained him many 
friends during life. His most inveterate political opponents 
always acknowledged that in manner he afforded no subject of 
complaint. 

“ He had no mean powers of wit,” says Lord Brougham, “and 
much quickness of delicate repartee. In relating anecdotes he 
excelled most men, and had an abundant store of them, though of 
course, from the habits of his life, they were chiefly professional : 
his application of them was singularly happy. The mingled grace 
and dignity of his demeanour added no small charm to his whole 
commerce with society; and although the two brothers differed 
exceedingly in this respect, it was usual to observe that except Sir 
W. Scott, no man was so agreeable as Lord Eldon.”—Statesmen of 
George ITT, vol. ii, p. 72. 

The records of the bar afford some striking contrasts to this 
description. A great leader in the days gone by was a species 
of bashaw; and there are men still alive who can recollect the 
times when the coarse rudeness of one, and the sneering inso- 
lence of another have rendered the duties of a junior no small 
trial of temper and patience. But such things are matters of 
history, and mutual kindness and good-breeding now distinguish 
all professional intercourse. Hard drinking and harsh words 
have disappeared together; the practical joking and the fun of 
a circuit life is also more subdued, and less uproarious than 
amongst our fathers; but we would wish to believe that our good 
humour is just as real, though not so noisy, as theirs, and that 
our wit is even more effective by being regulated by good 
manners. 

In 1783 Mr Scott was appointed King’s Counsel, and may 
then be considered to have established his professional fame,and 
to have reached that point at which his political career com- 
menced. An incident occurred connected with the acquisition 
of his silk gown which, as illustrating the character of the man, 
deserves to be recorded. The great seal being in commission, 
the Duke of Portland sent, through the commissioners, a mes- 
sage to Mr Scott, offering him a silk gown. Scott took time to 
deliberate, but as he himself says :— 


* After some hesitation I communicated my determination of 
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accepting the offer, answering that I should feel honoured and 
gratified in so doing. Now this was Wednesday: on Thursday I 
found that Erskine and Pigott, both of them my juniors, were 
also to have silk gowns, and that they were to be sworn in on 
Friday, whilst Saturday was appointed for me to be sworn in; so I 
immediately wrote to say, that though I felt highly honoured in 
being offered a silk gown, and had gratefully accepted it, yet as I 
foand Mr Erskine and Mr Pigott, my juniors at the bar, were to be 
= over me, by being sworn in the day previous to myself, I must 

eg leave to retract my acceptance, as I could not consent to accept 
promotion accompanied by any waiver of my professional rank : and 
this letter I sent. I was called before the Lords Commissioners, who 
took great pains to induce me to alter my purpose. One of them 
said Mr Pigott was junior* at the bar to Mr Erskine, and yet he had 
consented to let Mr Erskine take precedence of him. 1 answered, 
Mr Pigott is the best judge for himself; I cannot consent to give 
way either to Mr Erskine or Mr Pigott. Another said, Mr Scott, 
you are too proud. ‘ My lord, with all respect, I state it is not 
pride. I cannot accept the gown on these terms.’ After much 
difficulty, particularly as the patents of Erskine and Pigott had 
actually passed the seal, the matter seems to have been arranged ; 
for on the Saturday I received a patent, appointing me next in rank 
after Peckham, and placing Erskine and Pigott below me, though 
in fact both of them had been sworn in the day before me; and that 
patent I have to this day.”—Pp. 141, 142. 


Mr Scott soon after, in June, 1783, went down to Weobly, a 
borough belonging to Lord Weymouth, as a candidate ; that is, 
he was the nominee of Lord Weymouth, and went to Weobly, in 
order to go through the farce of an election. Lord Eldon de- 
clares that he accepted the seat — condition of his own entire 
independence; and that Lord Thurlow, who, at Lord Wey- 
mouth’s request, had made Scott the offer of the borough, stated 

“For this I stipulated; and if there had been any difference 
between Lord Weymouth and me on this point, his Lordship must 
have sought some other messenger.” —P. 144, vol. i. 


It may reasonably be imagined that Lord ‘Thurlow knew his 
man, and felt certain that he hazarded nothing by leaving it to 
Scott to determine his own political course. Both Scott and the 
Chancellor must have foreseen that a struggle was at hand be- 
tween the old aristocratic dominion, which exercised its power 
through a nominee House of Commons, and the nation at large. 
A successful and ambitious lawyer, favoured by the holders of 
power and the dispensers of distinction, was not very likely to side 
with the people, and choose the thankless office of a patriot 
politician. ‘They, also, who knew Scott, well knew that by all 





* Sic in original ; but it must be senior. 
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his habits of thought and feeling, he was sure to oppose every 
popular pretension. 

arty warfare, though its days were drawing to an end, was 
still violently raging. The party, however, which the King 
favoured, was that to which Scott would from opinion have 
allied himself in any circumstances; and in the stormy period 
then approaching, he was not a man to desert it. He delibe- 
rately chose the side of the Tory faction, and steadily adhered 
to it, even to the last day of his existence. ‘The coalition ministry, 
soon after Scott’s coming into parliament, was overthrown by Mr 
Pitt and the King; and a new administration was formed under 
the auspices of Mr Pitt, as Prime Minister. ‘The great parlia- 
mentary fight made by Pitt in the Commons against the united 
forees of Fox and Lord North, followed in the next session. 
Scott held steadily to the side of the minister, and permanently 
secured his favour by this hearty aid in his day of need, 

The House of Commons was, in 1784, dissolved, and an 
appeal, as it was called, was made to the country. Mr Fox’s 
India Bill was the pretext, and the -extraordinary ignorance of 
the whole country Taos everything connected with India and its 
governments, enabled the ministry to raise a strong feeling 
against Mr Fox and his party. He and they were accused of 
wishing to dethrone the King, and set themselves up in his 
stead. The cry of the “seven Indian kings” destroyed the power 
of the coalition, and obtained for the young and yet popular 
minister a vast majority in parliament. Of this majority Mr 
Scott formed one, as member again for Weobly. He seems, 
however, to have taken no very active part in the stormy debates 
of that celebrated session, but to have devoted himself indus- 
triously to his profession.* He was now a leader on his cirevit, 
and money as well as fame was the consequence. ‘To this ay 
period of his life it is said that Scott was ever after fond of 
recurring. 

In 1788 Lord Mansfield resigned the office of Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Sir Lloyd Kenyon succeeded 
him; by this a vacancy occurred, as Sir Lloyd was Master of 
the Rolls, to which office the Attorney General, Mr Pepper 
Arden succeeded, and to him Sir Archibald Macdonald, the then 
Solicitor General; and Mr John Scott was appointed Solicitor 





* It deserves to be stated, that in the next session Scott opposed the 
ministry on the subject of the Westminster Scrutiny, believing, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ their law to be bad.” This support, thus o portunely afforded, 
made Fox, as he thought, civil to him ever after; “ Fox,” he said, “never said 
an unkind word to me during the time I sat in the House of Commons.” 
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General, when, as his biographer observes, he underwent the 
ceremony of knighthgod. 

“Tt is said,” says Mr Twiss, quoting the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 
‘that he intimated to the King a modest wish of declining this last 
honour; but that George III only answered, ‘ Pooh, h, non- 
sense,’ and gave him the accolade without further parley.””— P. 187, 
vol. i, 

The following year the King becoming insane, a fierce dis- 
pute arose on the subject of the Regency; Mr Fox hoping, 
from his favour with the Prince of Wales, to be raised to power 
if his Royal Highness should become Regent and exercise the 
authority of the Crown, strove earnestly to place it in the hands 
of the immediate heir to the Throne. Mr Pitt, on the other 
side, and for the same reason, was averse to this scheme, and 
proposed to make the appointment of the Regent and the extent 
of his power dependent upon the will of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. Sir John Scott supported his leader in the debates 
which followed, and managed with great dexterity so to shape 
his arguments as to win the King’s favour, while endeavouring 
to control and narrow the rights of his heir. Upon the reco- 
very of the King, which occurred before the question was finally 
determined, Sir John Scott was sent for by his Majesty, and— 

“ Thanked for the affectionate fidelity with which he had adhered 
to him [the King], when so many had deserted him in his malady.” 
—P. 196, vol. i. 


But the stormy days of the French revolution were now 
approaching, and the cares and anxieties of political men were 
to be of a new and more exciting character than they had been 
in the times which had just gone by. The questions which were 
raised by the revolution in our American colonies, however 
important, were not of a nature to excite the same ajarm, and 
therefore to create the same interest, as those which were now to 
occupy the minds of men. During our controversy with America 
our preneeey. and greatness as a nation were indeed thought in 
peril, and great evil was apprehended in consequence of the 
disruption of the empire. Trade, too, had Mune a during the 
struggle, and much private suffering served to increase the feel- 
ing of public misfortune. The storm, however, was not of long 
continuance. The much dreaded evil had occurred, and the 
mischief which it was prophecied would follow it, did not happen. 
The ill success attending our efforts during the war had, however, 
caused great discontent among the people, and the more instructed 
classes also. A reform of our institutions was become a popular 
demand, and a quiet and constitutional change, such as we have 
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ourselves witnessed, appeared a very probable event. At this 
time, and when the temper of the people leaned thus er 
towards reform, the same spirit was found animating the French 
nation. Greater apparent obstacles lay in the path of our 
neighbours than in our own; but the end to which both people 
tended appeared the same, and a strong feeling of sympathy, 
mutual good will, and encouragement, sprung up between them. 
~The well known and terrible events of the French revolution 
immediately succeeded. At first, however, there was nothing 
to excite dread among the wealthy classes of this country. ‘The 
various demands made by the constituent assembly were, in the 
opinion of the great majority among us, held to be wise and 
necessary. ‘The old despotism was detested by all classes, and 
a constitution like our own was considered but the demand 
which an increase of instruction among the people of France 
necessarily created. Matters, however, did not remain in this 
position. ‘The immense property of the Gallican Church was 
suddenly taken from it, and shared in various ways among the 
age The exclusive privileges of the aristocracy fell at one 

low, and with them a great part of their property was taken 
from them. ‘The construction of a constitution from its lowest 
foundations to its topmost pinnacle, created interminable discus- 


sions, and directed men’s thoughts with great intensity towards 
a search into the principles upon which all society and all 
government are rj sams torest. In the debates which followed, 


things held sacred by many were irreverently dealt with. Long 
established opinions were rudely assailed, and men were con- 
temptuously challenged to support by reasoning, creeds which 
were by many deemed too sacred to be within reach of inquiry, 
and institutions which were thought so important as to make it 
treason to question their value. ‘The destruction of the political 
institutions thus brought on, as a necessary consequence, a re- 
modelling of the social relations of the French nation. Nothing 
was beyond the reach of attack, and dismal prophets of evil were 
not wanting, who daily cried aloud wherever a man’s voice could 
be heard, threatening all men with “the hideous ruin and com- 
bustion,” that was but the just punishment for those who per- 
mitted snch sacrilege to pass without a struggle to prevent or to 
punish it. 

The disputes that were thus raised in France became the 
subject of daily discourse among ourselves. ‘The same questions 
were raised by the man enuiohed from power, by the many 
also who were suffering the evils of poverty, and Leakage around 
eagerly for relief among our own people. The remedies which 
were considered efficacious in France, found favour here; and 
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men began openly and boldly to discuss the value of institutions 
which the privileged few had hitherto taught all to look up to 
with reverential awe. This spirit of inquiry created intense 
alarm; and as the French proceeded to demolish all the old 
institutions of the monarchy, the terror day by day increased, 
till at length, in an evil hour, the established authorities of 
Europe thought fit to interfere, and endeavoured to force the 
French nation, at the bayonet’s point, to re-establish the institu- 
tions which they had destroyed, to re-assume the galling yoke 
from which they had been so lately freed. 

It was during this momentous period, that Sir John Scott was 
called upon, as Attorney-General,* to act as the chief legal 
adviser of the crown, and to assist his leader Mr Pitt in the war 
which was to be waged for a quarter of a century against French 
principles and the French nation—an office fraught with grave 
responsibilities; one requiring no ordinary courage, no ordinary 
ability. Sir John Scott entered upon its duties in no doubting 
spirit. He continued the war which his leader had thus begun 
to the end of his life, valiantly if not wisely. He carried the 
struggle with the French people to a successful issue; but he 
lived to see those principles which he had, at the outset, been 
able to crush and put down with the strong arm of the law, and 
to cover with odium and obloquy by all the various arts which 
are now used to influence opinion—which he had succeeded in 
branding as French, atheistical, and revolutionary ; these, in his 
old age, he lived to see triumphant, and that, too, in the ver 
mode against which his chief endeavours had been directed. 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform had been the 
great bugbears of his political life. They haunted him to its 
end; and at length drove him from power, to mourn in solitary 
seclusion over those by-gone times of glory, when he was hailed 
by “troops of friends” as the chief supporter of church and 
state—the implacable enemy of civil and religious liberty. 

The great event of Sir John Scott’s professional life, and in 
truth one of the most important in the history of English juris- 
prudence, was that of the trials for high treason—which he un- 
dertook as the chief law officer of the crown—of Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, and others. ‘The terror of the English people, in con- 
sequence of the excesses of the revolutionary tribunals in France, 
was now at its height. The king of France had been executed ; 
his unfortunate queen had also been destroyed. The worthy 
men who had accomplished the first act of the revolution, and 





* Sir Archibald Macdonald became early in 1793 Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, when Sir John Scott was appointed Attorney-General. 
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gave France a constitution, had fallen victims to the terrible 
fury which seized upon the people at this epoch of their eman- 
cipation. Terror reigned in Paris, and consequently through- 
out France. All security for property and life had utterly 
disappeared, and the same dreadful calamity scemed —- 
over England. A more dangerous crisis cannot be conceived. 
On the one hand, terrible experience proved that the reform of 
established institutions, no matter how odious and deserving of 
a searching reform, and in many cases of entire destruction, 
might yet be attended by a license, and a wild ferocity which 
led to evils, in their immediate consequences more horrible than 
those which the most cruel despotism could produce; on the 
other hand, it was to be feared, lest the alarm which such excesses 
naturally produced in the minds of the millions who desired to 
live under the safeguard of the law, should lead them to draw 
the bonds of authority too tight—to weaken, if not to destroy 
the efficiency of those bulwarks which experience had taught us 
to erect, as a protection for civil freedom against the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power; and that from a dread of the imme- 
diate evils of anarchy, we should lay the foundations of an 
oppressive and continued despotism. That there was much of 
error in many of the opinions broached by those who addressed 
the people at large cannot be doubted. It may also be presumed 
that there were evil intentioned men at work, who sought to stir 
up the suffering poor, and to excite confusion, in the hopes of 
— by the scramble that would follow. But it may safely 

e asserted, that many honest men were also labouring to remove 
what they sincerely believed to be serious grievances, and great 
impediments in the way of the people’s well-being; and we 
think, that as on the side of reformers there were dishonest 
persons to be found, seeking bad ends, and masking their en- 
deavours by associating themselves with the really just and 
honourable men who were desirous only of removing real abuses, 
and of establishing a pure and beneficial system of law, so on 
the side of those who sincerely dreaded the dangers to be appre- 
hended from an outbreak of popular licence, that there were 
ranged the selfish lovers of sordid abuses, making use of the 
honest terror of their associates to put down and utterly to silence 
the upright opponents of inefficient and mischievous institutions. 
The bad of both sides took advantage of the tempest that was 
raging—the one to produce riot and confusion; the other to rivet 
the chains of the people, and to secure to themselves the pro- 
ceeds of profitable abuses. It was the duty of those in authority and 
of influence over their people, to counteract the evil influence of 
both these mischievous factions. The really great and sagacious 
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ruler—he who should truly deserve the gratitude of mankind in all 
succeeding time, while he avoided lending assistance by the autho- 
rity of hisexample, to popular delusion, would equally have abstained 
from sapping the foundations of true freedom and security, by 
joining those, who, under the influence of unmanly terror, at- 
tacked those honoured institutions which time and experience 
had taught men to frame for the protection of a rational freedom. 
To this high renown neither Mr Pitt nor his attorney-general 
can lay claim. Mr Pitt, we believe, entertained no fear; his so- 
licitude was not for the institutions of*his country. He sought 
to re down troublesome opponents, men who stood in his way, 
and shackled him in his endeavours to wage war against a people 
for whom he had an hereditary dislike, and opinions for which, from 
the very character of his mind, he entertained a cordial abhorrence. 
The mind of Sir John Scott was cast ina much more vulgar mould. 
He was, in fact, a faithful representative of the terrified middle 
class, made by their terror the tools and cat’s paw of the audacity 
of an unscrupulous and grasping aristocracy. ‘The present mo- 
ment was alone present to his imagination. The past with all 
its many speaking i its many fatal proofs of the necessity 
of strong defences for freedom, against the insidious approaches 
and the open attacks of power, this all at once faded from his 
memory, and he saw nothing, could think of nothing, but the 
horrors of a temporary anarchy then raging in France. He was 
utterly incapable of raising himself above the turmoil around 
him, and judging, calmly, for the future as well as the existing 
moment. His life had been passed in the quiet exercise of a 
laborious, but to him pleasing profession ; success had attended 
his efforts, and the institutions which had produced this agree- 
able result, appeared the very perfect “ol 200 of human inge- 
nuity. He was Conservative because he was happy; he cared 
not for, he thought not of, those whom misery made impatient of 
abuse ; he was but too ready, therefore, to withstand, and to punish 
every attempt to change those happy institutions which had en- 
abled him to become the chief law-officer of the Crown, and 
- which, if permitted to remain unaltered, might, and probably 
would, place him upon the very topmost seat of his profession, 
endow Bim with riches, and power and fame, and allow him to 


transmit his honours to a long line of admiring and grateful 
descendants. ‘To the conservation then of a state of things 
which the favouring gales of prosperity made so pleasing to 
himself, he bent the whole power of his intellect. ‘The engine 
which he employed was the law; he called into exercise all the 
technical ingenuity, which a long life of successful practice had 
brought to perfection; he collected together in one body, all his 
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learning, all his experience, all his skill: the enemies of order were 
before om he loaded his piece to the muzzle, with his own 
hand he trained his gun, a amidst the acclamations of the ter- 
rified friends of church and state, he discharged it against those 
whom he believed destined to be the first proofs of his profes- 
sional skill, viz.: Horne Tooke and his associates ;—and when the 
noise of the discharge was over, and the smoke cleared away, 
the only result was found to be, that the attorney-general had 
been overthrown by the recoil of his own weapon 

The discontents arising out of the misfortunes which occurred 
during the contest with our American Colonies, raised, as we have 
already said, a strong desire among all classes of society, for a re- 
form in the constitution of the House of Commons. Sir George 
Savile’s famous petition from Yorkshire, presented in 1780, carried 
the principles of this desired reform to their utmost extent; 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote by ballot, being 
the sum of its demands. The opinion that such a sweeping 
change was necessary, was not confined at that time to the peor 
and needy. The Duke of Richmond, in 1780, published a formal 
plan of reform, of which annual parliaments and universal suffrage 
were the basis. To the end of furthering the attainment of this 


desired object, a society was established, called the ‘ Society for 


Constitutional Information,’ and among the many celebrated 
names, upon the list of its members, the one not least conspi- 
cuous was that of Mr Pitt himself—in those days a patriot, now 
a minister. Mr Erskine in his defence of Hardy says: 


“ The great Earl of Chatham began and established the fame and 
glory of Fis life upon the very cause in which my unfortunate clients 
were engaged, and he left it as an inheritance to the present minister 
of the Crown, as the foundation of his fame and glory after him ; 
and his fame and glory were accordingly raised upon it; and if the 
Crown’s evidence had been carried back as far as it might have 
been (for the institution of one only of the two London Societies is 
before us), you would have found that the Constitutional Society 
owed its earliest credit with the country, if not its very birth, to the 
labours of the present minister, and its professed principles to his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, high also in his Majesty’s present 
councils.” 


The Constitutional Society was established upon the principle 
that an appeal from the decision of parliament to the people at 
large, was now absolubly necessary. ‘The House of Commons 
had, in 1780, rejected all the petitions which prayed for a reform 
in parliament. 

“ It is not in parliament alone,” said Mr Burke, “ that the remedy 
for parliamentary disorders can be completed ; und hardly, indeed, 
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can it begin there, Until a confidence in Government is re-established, 
the people ought to be excited toa more strict and detailed attention 
to the conduct of their representatives. Standards for judging more 
systematically upon their conduct ought to be settled in the meetings 
of counties and corporations, and frequent and correct lists of the 
voters in all important questions ought to be procured. By such 
means something may be done. 


‘Tt was the same sense of the impossibility of a reform in par- 
Hament, without a general expression of the wishes of the people, 
that dictated the Duke of Richmond’s letter: all the petitions in 
1780 had been rejected by parliament; this made the Duke of 
Richmond exclaim, that from that quarter no redress was to be 
expected, and that from the people alone he expected good; and he 
therefore expressly invited them to claim and to assert an equal 
representation as their indubitable and inalienable birth-right.”— 
Mr Erskine’s Defence of Hardy—State Trials, vol. xxiv, p. 922. 


The exact words of the Duke of Richmond deserve to be 
quoted. 


‘<The lesser reform has been attempted with every possible advan- 
tage in its favour; not only from the zealous support of the advocates 
of more effectual one, but from the assistance of men of great weight 
both in and out of power. But with all these temperaments and 
helps it has failed. Not one proselyte has been gained from corrup- 
tion, nor the least ray of hope been held out from any quarter that 
the House of Commons was inclined to adopt any other mode of 
reform. The weight of corruption has crushed this more gentle, as 
it would have defeated any more efficacious plan in the same circum- 
stances. From the same quarter, therefore, I have nothing to hope. 
Ir 1s From THE Peopre at LaRGE THAT I ExPECT ANY GooD; and I 
am convinced that the only way to make them feel that they are 
really concerned in the business is to contend for their full, clear, 
and indisputable rights of universal representation.” * 

From 1780 to 1792 this society continued its labours. In the 
meantime the French revolution occurred, the people on this side 
of the water also became interested in the affairs of government ; 
and were actually in that state of mind to which the Duke of 
Richmond had formerly desired to bring them. In 1782 Mr 
Pitt made his citehnaak motion in the House of Commons for 
referm in parliament, in furtherance of the views of the society, 





* “A letter from his Grace the Duke of Richmond to Colonel Sharman, 
chairman to the committee of correspondence appointed by the delegates 
of forty-five corps of volunteers, assembled at Lisburne in Ireland.” It 
should he remembered that this letter was written to men with arms in 
their hands, making demands from the government which they obtained 
solely in consequence of the fears of that government. 
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and the defeat of this very modified proposal was the cause of 
great discontent, and increased activity on the part of the friends 
of reform. In 1792 another society was instituted ostensibly for 
the same purpose of parliamentary reform, called ‘the London 
Corresponding Society.’ The Constitutional Society then also 
appointed a committee of correspondence, and these two bodies 
corresponded with societies spread over the kingdom, and esta- 
blished for the same professed objects. The original aristocratic 
founders did not at first desert the Constitutional Society, nor did 
they swerve from the purposes which at the commencement they 
had declared to be the object of their endeavours. On the 11th of 
April, 1792, a society entitled ‘the Friends of the People asso- 
ciated for the purpose of obtaining Parliamentary Reform,’ pub- 
lished a declaration to which they had agreed, and with their 
names signed thereto. At the head of them was that of Mr Grey, 
afterwards Lord Grey, who acted as chairman, and the society 
included almost every person of any celebrity (except Mr Fox) 
belonging to the party of the opposition in and out of parliament. 
Mr 3 afterwards proved in the-House of Commons, and was 
seconded by the celebrated Erskine, that he might be permitted 
to prove at the bar of the House that one hundred and sixty-two 
persons did actually return three hundred and six members out of 
five hundred and fifty-eight, which was a majority of the House. 

“Up to the very day,” said Mr Erskine in his defence of Tooke, 
‘‘when Mr Grey gave notice in the House of Commons of the inten- 
tion of the Friends of the People for a reform in parliaraent, there 
was not even a single indictment on the file for a misdemeanour ; 
but from that moment when it was seen that the cause was not de- 
feated nor abandoned the proclamation made its appearance, and all 
the proceedings that followed had their birth.” 


The proceedings of the clubs in France gave a handle for im- 
putation against these societies in England. And as the Jacobins 
of Paris and affiliated sections throughout France had succeeded 
in destroying the French monarch and the monarchy, it was 
asserted that the various associations in England which put forth 
as their ostensible object a reform in parliament, were in reality 
conspiring to destroy the whole frame of the constitution, and to 
set up a republic in its stead. The parties most prominent 
among the leaders of the Constitutional and Corresponding So- 
cieties were therefore arrested upon a charge of high treason. 
These parties were not the gentlemen of high station and wealth 


who had, at the beginning of the societies’ proceedings, taken a 
chief part therein. These, as the conduct of the French became 
more and more alarming, had gradually withdrawn themselves, 
and had ceased to have any share in the acts of the societies, 
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leaving the management in the hands of bolder men, who were 
for the most part of humble birth and limited education. There 
was, however, one celebrated exception, viz., the well-known 
learned and acute John Horne Tooke, and he consequently, 
together with Hardy, the Secretary of the Corresponding Society, 
Thelwall, and others, was suddenly thrown into prison in the 
month of May 1794. The trials nevertheless did not begin 
until the 25th of October in the same year. The mode of the 
commitment and the imprisonment itself for some period seems 
to have been unusually and certainly unnecessarily harsh. The 
terror which then possessed the minds of many in authority may 
indeed account for, but cannot excuse this cruel proceeding. It 
was not necessary for safe custody, the only effect of it being to 
render more wretched a condition already but too painful and dis- 
tressing. 

And now in the month of November 1794, a great and momen- 
tous drama was enacted which, while it was the cause of unspeak- 
able good to all mankind, reflected also great honour upon the 
people among whom it occurred. In the midst of extraordinary 
alarm and confusion, with the world itself in arms abroad,while 
within the kingdom there were raging bitter strife and violent 
animosity, the calm, impressive voice of the law was heard and 


submissively obeyed; all was now to be done according to esta- 
blished form, and with the most perfect order and decorum ; and 
the poor shoemaker Hardy, who had first to stru Re for his life 


against the force of a powerful government, backed by an alarmed 
and fierce aristocracy, received from the hands of those by whom 
the law was administered as large a measure of justice as could 
have been conceded to the most powerful noble in the kingdom. 
The greatest ability was enlisted in his service. The most finished 
advocates that England ever saw conducted his defence with a 
solicitude, courage, discretion, and ability almost without a 
parallel. The court seemed from its manner, so calm and 
just, and considerate, to be lifted above the common passions 
which agitate and sway the councils of ordinary humanity, while 
the counsel for the crown, however anxious to obtain a verdict 
against the accused, attempted to take no unfair advantage; but 
while earnestly pressing upon the consideration of the jury every 
point in argument, every matter of evidence which conduced in 
their opinion to prove the guilt of the accused, never forgot what 
was due to a fellow-creature whose life was in jeopardy. They 
strove as if they desired justice to be done, and not as if they 
sought unscrupulously to carry into execution the behests of a 
tyrannical administration; and the jury too, they upon whose 
judgment not merely the life of the accused depended, but who 
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by their verdict were to stamp a lasting character upon the laws, 
the manners, and the government of their country, patient, earnest, 
conscientious, firmly and wisely performed the great duty which 
their country required of them, and when they declared by their 
verdict that the prisoner was Nor Guiry, did honour to them- 
selves, and conferred a lasting benefit on mankind. 

Lord Brougham, when speaking of the policy of these trials, 
expresses but the general opinion when he says— 

** A case of high treason which required nine or ten hours to state, 
was to the ordinary apprehension of all mankind a clear case for 
acquittal, This in the eyes of many lessened the brilliancy of Mr 
Erskine’s great victory, by diminishing the chances of a conviction ; 
but the dreadful excitement of the times was enough to have carried 
the prosecutors through their bad work, even under all the disad- 
vantages of Lord Eldon’s very injudicious conduct of the cause. It 
was, perhaps, a yet greater fault that he suffered himself to be per- 
suaded that a case of high treason existed; when if he had only exa- 
mined his proofs with a steady eye, he must have seen at once the 
inerely seditious character of the whole matter, the certainty of a 
defeat if he prosecuted for treason, and the probability of a conviction 
had he gone upon the misdemeanour.” — Statesmen, §c. vol. ii, p. 66. 


Whether the proceedings of these societies might have been 
entirely disregarded, and the safety of the existing government 
maintained, may be doubted by many. ‘The time was one of 
extraordinary excitement, which, had it been unchecked, might 
have led to open violence. In our own days, however, we have 
seen the working classes throughout England assemble together 
in separate districts and elect delegates, who met in regular con- 
vention in London during the sitting of Parliament. ‘The object 
of this convention was to attain the Charter, as it is called, being 
in reality a plan for a reform in the House of Commons, the 
chief provisions of which were universal suffrage, annual parlia- 
ments, and vote by ballot. ‘This convention being unattacked, 
met quietly, discussed various points, differed among themselves, 
and finally separated, having effected nothing in furtherance of 
their object, and regs” only a little good humoured ridicule 
at their own expense. ‘This example then is all in favour of 
doing nothing in opposition to such attempts. ‘The excitement 
being allowed to evaporate in talk, in time subsides and dis- 
appears, while, if disturbed and opposed, it increases and be- 
comes violent and clamorous. The license which is now con- 
ceded to abusive and violent language also endangers not in any 
degree our real peace and security. ‘The passion that is allowed 
to escape in furious language is seldom ready to act; and it would 
be well if all the governors of mankind would recollect the 
homely proverb, that hard words break no bones. 
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The case, however, most similar to that of the celebrated trials of 
1794, isthat which we have seen so latelyin Ireland. ‘The monster 
meetings of Mr O’Connell and the friends of repeal, excited 
the alarm of government, and they, so far taking warning from 
experience, prosecuted for the sedition, and not the treason. 
This experiment has also failed, thanks to the legal acumen of 
the House of Lords. But had it been entirely successful as 
a legal effort, sure we are that, as a political one, it would then, 
as now, have proved a signal failure. The repeal of the union 
will not be carried by violent language, or by monster meetings, 
it will not be prevented by prosecutions for sedition, or by the 
incarceration of Mr O’Connell. So in the case of the prosecu- 
tions instituted by Lord Eldon; they did not preserve, but really 
endangered the peace of the community: immediate benefit, 
therefore, there was none. Had they succeeded, a dangerous 
sey a would have been established—the utmost latitude would 
iave been given to the doctrine of constructive treason, and one 
great safeguard for liberty seriously diminished and weakened, 
viz., freedom of discussion. 


Not content, however, with this judicial scheme for suppressing 
the expression of discontent, Sir John Scott assisted Mr Pittina 
legislative crusade against opposition. The Habeas Corpus Acthad 
been already suspended—under the influence of increasing terror, 
the suspension was coutinued while various laws were enacted 
to prevent assemblies of the people—and their uniting together 
for a common purpose. New treasons were created ‘ statute, 
and the act creating them still remains upon the statute-book— 
so also does the Act directed against the corresponding societies. 
The Jacobin clubs of France were then the great objects of terror 
among the wealthier classes of this country, who sincerely be- 
lieved that the various political societies established throughout 
England and Scotland, proposed to themselves in reality the 
same end as that which the French clubs had attained; and that 
they would not scruple to use the cruel and sanguinary means 
to accomplish their purposes which had been adopted by the 
people of France. We cannot, therefore, wonder at the stringent 
enactments to which this terror gave birth, however much we ma 
deplore the supposed necessity, and blame the course pursued. 
Many of these laws were so opposed to the ordinary habits and 


customs of the English peoples that being temporary, they have 


been allowed to expire, while others which were made perpetual, 
are daily broken through, and remain on the statute-book as a 
dangerous trap which may some day be set for the troublesome 
and unwary opponents of a despotic administration. These 
stringent laws of Mr Pitt and Lord Eldon, together with those 
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of Lord Castlereagh in 1817 and 1818, commonly called the Six 
Acts, were constantly brought under the consideration of the 
late so-called liberal administration of the Whigs during the 
very height of their | air yt and power. But these laws 
which they had railed at in opposition, they did not seem to 
dislike when in power; and left them untouched—a striking 
monument of the value of those hollow pretensions always so 
readily and so lavishly employed by their party, when condemned 
to the ungrateful position of unsalaried patriots enacting the part 
of opposition. 

It.is but fair to hear Mr Twiss’s defence of Lord Eldon’s con- 
duct upon this occasion :— 


“The policy pursued by him, as Attorney-General, has been cen- 
sured as too stern and sweeping; but the circumstances of those 
times required, and therefore justified, a strictness, which in a calmer 
season would have been blameable, because unnecessary. It is more 
easy than fair, when the danger has been surmounted, to say that a 
different conduct would have effected the same deliverance.”— 
p- 315, vol. I. 


Our answer is, that the peace of the country and this severity 
did not, and cannot be shown to stand in the relation of effect 
and cause :—that the country remained undisturbed in spite of 
Mr Pitt’s unwise and dangerous legislation, and not in conse- 

uence of it—and that the most alarming circumstance during 
the whole crisis was the possibility of the Attorney-General’s 
succeeding in his prosecutions for treason. Had he obtained 
the verdict he desired, and attempted to carry the sentence into 
execution, confusion would inevitably have followed. In acoun- 
try where everything depends upon trade and manufactures, 
internal peace is of far more importance than amongst an agri- 
cultural people. Serious commotion in London for a week 
would have shaken our whole commercial fabric to its very 
base, and brought about universal ruin. So long as the 
law was not strained to fatal purposes, the people looked on 
Penge and with confidence. The immense majority desired 
that peace might be maintained, and were ready, as the result 
proved, manfully to resist any a on the part of foreign 
emissaries or nations to interfere in their internal affairs. On 


the good sense and good feeling of the people a really wise and 

magnanimous minister would have placed his firm reliance. He 

would have strained no law to his purpose—nor would he, having 

failed in this insidious attempt to establish a despotism, have had 

recourse to the open violence of parliament—what he could not 

effect by the verdict er a jury, he would not have accomplished 
e 


by the votes of a terri majority in the House of Commons, 
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Sir John Scott was, however, not destined to remain much 
longer a law officer of the Crown. In 1792 Mr Pitt, and his 
growling Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, after many bickerings, 
came to a serious quarrel. Lord Thurlow was consequently 
turned out (no other word properly expresses the proceeding). 
Scott upon this, but we can hardly understand on what 
ground, thought it proper to inform Mr Pitt that he also should 
retire with the Chancellor. ‘ Mr Pitt,” says Mr. Twiss, “ rea- 
soned with him and implored* him not to persist in his resolution.” 
Thurlow also advised him not to act upon this resolution :— 


** Scott,” said he, “if there be anything which could make me 
regret what has taken place (and I do not repent it) it would be that 
you should do so foolish a thing. Idid not think that the King 
would have parted with me so easily. As to that other man, he has 
done to me just what I should have done to him if I could. It is 
very possible,” he added, “that Mr Pitt, fyom party and political 
motives, at this moment, may overlook a pretensions, but sooner 
or later you must hold the Great Seal, I know no man but yourself 


qualified for its duties. Lord Thurlow reasoned and prevailed, and 
Sir John Scott fortunately continued to hold his official situation, 
and to act with his wonted cordiality with Mr Pitt.”—P. 213—14, 
vol. I. 


In July, 1799, Sir James Eyre, Chief Justice of the Common 


Pleas, died, and Sir John Scott succeeded. Lord Eldon him- 
self gives the foliowing somewhat curious history of this eleva- 
tion :— 

“‘ After I had served the offices of Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General, from 1788 to 1799, the Chief-Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas becoming vacant, and feeling myself worn down with labour 
and fatigue, I made a point of succeeding to that office. My pre- 
tensions were very much opposed by the Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
borough, and by Mr Pitt, then Minister. Both wished to give the 
office to Sir R. P. Arden, then Master of the Rolls. They repre- 
sented to me that it was, on my part, bad judgment to change my 
situation, as it certainly was, in a pecuniary point of view; but I 
thought my health and comfort required my retirement from the la- 
borious office of Attorney-General. Mr Pitt was pleased to express 
repeatedly regret that I should quit the House of Commons. The 
difficulties were at length overcome, Mr Pitt agreeing, if, with the 
Chief-Justiceship, I would, as Lord Camden did, go into the House 
of Lords as a peer ; and the King consented, provided that I would 
promise not to refuse the Great Seal when he might call upon me to 





* We very strongly suspect that Mr Twiss has been here ‘misled by his 
information. To implore, in such circumstances, was utterly foreign to Mr 
Pitt’s habits and character. Lord Eldon evidently has exaggerated some 
expressions of regret into those of earnest and supplicating entreaty. 
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accept it. This condition, prescribed by his Majesty, I thought I 
could not refuse to accede to.”—Pp. 330—31, vol. I. 


The garrulous vanity of the old Chancellor is somewhat amus- 
ingly exhibited in this account. That Mr Pitt and the King 
should force upon him as sacrifices just the two things he most 
coveted on earth, viz., a peerage and the Chancellorship, does 
not appear very probable. ‘That something of intrigue was 
occurring on the part of the King, to maintain and continue 
the party, which had long since been called “the King’s 
friends,” we can easily believe, as well as that Lord Eldon lent 
himself to it, doing all he could to give effect to the King’s 
wishes. That with such a purpose there might have been some 
sort of understanding as to the future is possible. This under- 
standing did very possibly relate to his Sine the future Chan- 
cellor ; and probably in order to pave the way to such appoint- 
ment, he was made a peer. In his old age, when he was 
accustomed to consider himself ill-treated, he endeavoured to 
make himself out to be a martyr in the cause of church and 
state ; but finding no real sufferings, or disappointments, or ill- 
treatments, which he could adduce as proof of his zeal and 
attachment, he converted his very successes into such evidence, 
and made each advancement in his life a generous sacrifice on his 
own part to his affectionate loyalty to his beloved Sovereign, and 
the state of which he was the revered head. ‘The process by 
which the mind arrives at such a conclusion may often be ob- 
served, though the glaring nature of the hallucination does not 
commonly render it so apparent as in the present instance. 

He was now, however, condemned to be a peer. His biogra- 
pher, speaking of his former advancement, states that he under- 
went the ceremony of knighthood. He was now compelled to 
the greater sacrifice of being ennobled. He was made “ Baron 
Eldon of Eldon, in our County Palatine of Durham.” The 
mottoes which he assumed on his elevation to the bench and to 
the peerage combined an adroit flattery of the King with a not 
unbecoming assumption of honour to himself. He gave rings,* 
as a serjeant, having this inscription :— 

“ Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una.” 

“ As the ring is to be a compliment to the King, I have thought 
of Virgil’s description of the hive when the king is secure, as appli- 
cable to the unanimity of the country in the present security of its 
monarchy.” —P. 332, vol. I. 





* Before any one becomes a common-law judge, it is the usage for him to 
become a serjeant, a common-law judge being suppused to be chosen 
always from those who are of the coif. On the occasion of taking the oaths 
as serjeant, the rings are given, 
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For his motto as a peer he chose the sentiment of— 
“ Sit sine labe decus.” 


The subject of his first speech as a noble legislator was charac- 
teristic of his past, and an apt omen of his future life. He spoke 
in favour of a continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

As a common-law judge he acquired great and deserved re- 
putation. His great legal learning enabled him easily and 
accurately to discharge the duties of the office, while the course 
of the business which came before him and on which his decision 
was demanded, prevented his mental weakness from coming into 
play. The observation of Mr Twiss on this point is accurate and 
important : 

“The days of his Chief-Justiceship, though they lasted only from 
July 1799 to April 1801, contributed greatly to his fame. On the 
bench of acommon-law court no scope was allowed to his only judi- 
cial imperfection—the tendency to hesitate. A common-law judge, 
when he has to try cases at Nisi Prius, or indictments in a Crown 
Court, must sum up and state his opinions to the jury on the instant ; 
and when he sits in bank with his brethren to decide questions of 
law, must keep pace with them in coming to his conclusions. Thus 
compelled to decide without postponement, Lord Eldon at once 
established the highest judicial reputation—a reputation, indeed, 
which afterwards wrought somewhat disadvantageously against him- 
self when Lord Chancellor, by showing how little ground there 
was for his diffidence, and consequently how little necessity for his 
doubts and delays.”—P. 340, vol. I. (See also p. 324, vol. III.) 

The time had now arrived when Lord Eldon was really to 

lay the part of the King’s friend, and to fulfil the promise he 
Pad given to accept the Great Seal when called upon. Mr Pitt 
had carried the Union with Ireland, partly by Len, partly 
by promises; among the chief of the latter was that of Catholic 
Emancipation. ‘The King’s conscience allowed him to permit 
these promises to be made, and to derive from them the me 
which they tended to produce, by facilitating the Union. But 
his conscience having stretched itself thus far, that is, just so far 
as was useful to himself, suddenly contracted, and he found it 
impossible to permit the promises to be fulfilled which he had 
allowed to be made. Mr Pitt’s honour and conscience, which 
allowed him without hesitation to bribe more than half the aris- 
tocracy of Ireland, and actually to buy for a price the votes 
of a majority of both houses of the Irish parliament, suddenly 
became restive and inconvenient, and would not suffer him to go 
back from his promise of emancipating the Catholics; he there- 
fore declared to the King that he must resign his position as 
Minister unless he was allowed to give effect to the pledge he 
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had solemnly given to the Irish nation. The King, believing 
that he could play against Mr Pitt the game that with Mr 
Pitt’s assistance he had successfully played against Mr Fox, 
applied to “the King’s friends” again, at the head of whom 
stood Lord Eldon. Mr Pitt’s resignation was accepted; Mr 
Addington became Prime Minister, and Lord Eldon Lord 
Chancellor. ‘I was the King’s Lord Chancellor,” said Lord 
Eldon, ‘‘ not the Minister’s.” Again he says— 


‘¢T have mentioned the fact as to my undertaking to his Majesty 
in 1799 with respect to the Chancellorship, that it may be known to 
my family that I was indebted for that office to the King himself, 
and not, as some supposed, to Mr Addington; and as some of Mr 
Addington’s friends supposed.” 

More than thirty years after he gave Mrs Forster this de- 
scription of the circumstances attending his receiving the seals : 

“IT do not know what made George the Third so fond of me; but 
he was fond of me. Did I ever tell you the manner in which he 
gave me the seals? When I went to him he had his coat buttoned 
over thus (one or two buttons fastened at the lower part), and putting 
his right hand within, he drew them out from the left side, saying, 
‘I give them to you from my heart.” 

Whereupon his biographer amusingly enough remarks :—- 

‘¢It seems probable that the unusual demonstration with which the 
King accompanied the transfer of the Great Seals to Lord Eldon may 
have partly been occasioned by the then unsettled state of the Royal 
mind; for his Majesty immediately afterwards became so seriously 
indisposed as to be altogether incompetent to his public duties.”— 
P. 368—369, vol. I. 

The years which followed were distinguished by remarkable 
events. The Catholic claims were steadily resisted ; an insur- 
rection took place in Ireland, and at once was put down and 
severely punished. ‘The scenes of horror which were enacted 
in that unhappy country have left a stain upon our annals which 
nothing can erase: the consequences still remain in the hate 
which the great mass of the Irish people yet bear to their con- 
nexion with England, and the difficulties which we at this time 
experience in our attempts to govern and satisfy this discon- 
tented part of our dominions is mainly attributable to those heats 
and animosities which the atrocities of that time naturally cre- 
ated and amply justified. 

Peace was proposed by Napoleon, and accepted by us, 
not from any desire to establish coneord among the nations, 
but from sheer exhaustion and ill success. No sooner was peace 
established, than a scramble for power took place. The King 
almost immediately became insane, and all was inextricable con- 
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fusion and turmoil. In this strife the Chancellor bravely bore 
his part. To his leader, Mr Addington, he appears to have 
entertained no peculiar favour ; his longing eyes were turned to 
Mr Pitt, and his endeavours were directed to the formation of a 
ministry of which he should be head, to the exclusion of the 
friends of Mr Fox and Lord Grenville. In this he succeeded ; 
still retaining the seals and the keeping of the Royal conscience, 
which in those times was a perilous office, and one demanding 
no ordinary courage and skill. It is impossible to hide the fact, 
that during the whole of the intrigues that preceded Mr Pitt’s 
return to power, the King, if not absolutely and visibly insane, 
was in a state that required constant and watchful attendance ; 
that he was really incapable of any mental labour, and that he 
was, by the manceuvring Chancellor and Mr Pitt, quietly 
cajoled. The same game was played after Mr Pitt had re- 
gained office, and up to the hour of Mr Pitt’s death. King George 
the Third reigned in name, but the power, in fact, was in the 
hands of Mr Pitt, who, by the aid of Lord Eldon and the mad 
doctors, kept the vacillating and diseased mind of the monarch 
in sufficient control to enable him to undertake and perform the 
mere formal duties of his station. 

“« Hence,” as Lord Brougham correctly and pithily remarks, “we 
see that the exigencies of this form of government not only imply 
the Monarch exercising his discretion upon subjects wholly above 
the reach of his understanding on many occasions; not only involve 
the necessity of the most difficult questions being considered and 
determined by one wholly incapable by nature, or unfitted by 
education, to comprehend any portion of them; not only expose the 
destinies of a great people to the risk of being swayed by a person 
of the meanest capacity, or by an ignorant and inexperienced child ; 
but occasionally lead to the still more revolting absurdity of a 
Sovereign directing the affairs of the realm—conferring with the 
keeper of his conscience circa ardua regni,—while a mad doctor 
stands by, and has his assistants and the appgratus of his art ready 
in the adjoining chamber to keep, by the operation of wholesome 
fear and needful restraint, the royal patient-in order, and prevent 
the consultations of politic men from beitjg chequered with the 
paroxysms of insanity.” 

The conduct of the Chancellor with respect to the unfortu- 
nate Princess of Wales was in perfect accordance with the ordi- 
nary morality of ordinary politicians. While he was chief of 
*‘the King’s friends,” and the King was sufficiently sane to have 
a will of his own, it was necessary for the Chancellor to be the 
friend also of the Princess, whose part the old King had warmly 
espoused, against his own profligate and contemptible son. 
Lord Eldon, therefore, and Mr Percival, were her active and 
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chief advisers; and it is said that by their immediate counsel 
the unhappy lady was induced to make an appeal to the world 
at large, by publishing what was in those days significantly 
termed the Book. ‘This, however, has been strenuously denied, 
and the denial was of importance to Lord Eldon in succeeding 
times. For when the king became so mad as to render it im- 
possible longer to put a cloak upon his malady, the Prince of 
Wales became powerful. The Queen also, from her influence 
over the mind of her son, rose in the scale of importance. Now, 
it was well known that no person, except the Prince of Wales, 
hated the Princess with so bitter and vindictive a hate as the 
Queen. In such circumstances the Chancellor saw no room for 
doubt; he at once deserted the unfortunate and unprotected 
lady, who was the object of such powerful animosity. When his 
advice and support were most needed, they were suddenly with- 
drawn. ‘The really helpless could not hope for his assistance, 
and yet the words honour, and conscience, and loyalty, and 
truth, and charity, were ever on his lips! 

The sequel of this piteous story is well known. The brand 
of scorn has been burned in upon the characters of those who 
enacted the dastard’s part in this woeful tragedy, by the indig- 
nant defender of the ill-fated victim. Justice has added strength 
to Lord Brougham’s bitter rebukes, and given an edge and 
sharpness to his satire, which even his genius without that aid 
could not have produced. No remark of ours can increase the 
well-merited obloquy with which the world has visited all who 
took a part in the persecution which afterwards followed. They, 
and the cruel and profligate master whom they too faithfully 
served, are indeed damned to everlasting and well-merited in- 
famy. 

Mr Pitt’s death broke up the administration of which he was 
the head. The King was no longer able to exclude Mr Fox 
from office, and the Whigs, after a long exclusion from power, 
again occupied the high places of the State. Lord Eldon ne- 
cessarily resigned. As the old King said, “ you cannot stay when 
the others have run away.” He was not, however, doomed at 
this time to any long retirement. Mr Fox died in 1806, and in 
March, 1807, the King was able to play his old game against an 
administration which he detested. ‘The old ery of “ the church 
in danger” was raised, “no Popery”’ was shouted forth in all 
loyal assemblies, and the Whigs were turned out because they 
would not give a written pledge that they would propose no 
further concessions to the Catholics. ‘They who returned the 
majority of the House of Commons coincided with the King, and 
the new administration which he had chosen were able to keep 
out their opponents, and carry on the government. 
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Of this administration the Duke of Portland was nominally 
the head. Yet Lord Eldon, spite of the ability of Mr Canning, 
who formed a portion of it,—spite also of the influence of Lord 
Castlereagh, was, in truth, the chief. His influence with the 
King was unbounded ; over the Queen he exercised an extraor- 
dinary authority. His situation gave him besides a means of 
constant approach to the royal ear, while the personal regard of 
many members of the royal family towards him, made him an 
important participant in all the intrigues that were continually 
being carried on within the royal circle. While the King was 
sufficiently sane to be under such control, that the govern- 
ment could be carried on in his name, the Chancellor, though 
not so in name, was in reality the chief adviser of the Crown. 
In 1809 the Duke of Portland became so ill as to desire to re- 
sign the reigns of power; quarrels took place in the cabinet 
between Mr Canning and Lord Castlereagh, and the adminis- 
tration went to pieces. It was, however, reconstructed by the 
skill and influence of the Chancellor. Mr Percival was appoint- 
ed as his prime minister. The Duke of Portland dying, Mr 
Canning retired, and all things proceeded as before, until 1810. 
The term of the Chancellor’s political career seemed now draw- 
ing toaclose. The illness of the King became more decided ; 


he was unable even to perform mere formal acts of owe” 


and it was absolutely necessary to appoint a Regent. The Whigs, 
who had long been the personal as well as political friends of the 
heir apparent, hailed his advent to power as the sure signal of 
their own return to office. Never was disappointment more 
complete, more bitter, or less cared for by the public, than that 
of the Whigs when the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent. 
The King’s illness not being yet deemed of a permanent nature, 
the powers of the Regent, restricted in many particulars, were 
conferred only fora year. ‘The Prince taking advantage of this 
circumstance, declared his intention of continuing the ministry 
of the King in office, giving, in a letter to Mr Percival, this 
plausible reason for so doing, that, “actuated solely by filial 
duty and affection, and dreading lest any act of his might in the 
smallest degree interfere with the progress of his father’s reco- 
very, he felt it incumbent on him, at this precise juncture, to 
communicate to Mr Percival his intention not to remove from 
their stations those whom he found there as his Majesty’s offi- 
cial servants.” When the year of restrictions had passed away, 
the Regent found that “ he had no predilections to indulge, no 
resentments to —. which being interpreted, signified that he 
meant to retain the King’s old advisers and his former opponents, 
and to exclude the expectant Whigs, his long devoted friends. 
His obligation to them “ thought satisfied by a cold expression 
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of “the gratification he should feel, if some of those persons 
with whom the early habits of his public life were formed, would 
strengthen his hands and constitute a partof his government.” 
The oe Whigs refusing to accede to this offensive pro- 
posal affairs went on in their accustomed train. The my a 

ecame the friend of the very men against whom, in former days, 
he had been accustomed to utter expressions of violent, aye, 
and polished as he was supposed to be, of the most vulgar and 
brutal abuse.* Among those whom he delighted to honour, and 
to whose opinion he yielded the most marked deference and res- 
pect, Lord Eldon held the chief place. Day by day the influence 
of the Chancellor increased; that affectionate loyalty which he 
had ever professed for the father was now transferred to the son, 
unchecked in its zealous course by any scruples as to the unwor- 
thiness of the object to whom this almost religious devotion was 
offered up; and undisturbed by any sense of shame at the dirty 
work which his profligate master required at his hands. He, like 
his princely master, forgot old friendships without a pang, and 
turning to the rising sun, laid upon the shrine of the now power- 
ful divinity the offering of those ready services which in former 
times had been at the complete command of other and hostile 
dominations. 

The sueceeding events of Lord Eldon’s political career are 
well known. The war against Napoleon, carried on to a success- 
ful termination, may truly be considered his performance. Had 
a less skilful master in the art of political intrigue been at the 
head of his party, the administration which sustained the war 
could not have been held together. The Whigs must then have 
been admitted to office, and it is probable that the offers made by 
Napoleon for peace would have been listened to and accepted. 
The cabinet, Ysa § undergoing various apparent changes, was 
still, thanks to the presiding spirit of the Chancellor, the same ; 
its war principles remained unaltered, and the dreadful contest 
was carried to its close. If praise be deserved for this unflinching 
conduct, a large share of it is due to Lord Eldon. ‘The old 
equity lawyer was the most efficient enemy of the great warrior 
upon whose will the destiny of mankind seemed at one time to 
depend. 

Vhen the child and champion of the French revolution, as he 
was called by Mr Pitt, was stricken down, they who fancied 
they had seen in the destruction of this monstrous offspring of 
that convulsion the laying of the spirit which had given it birth, 
believed that halcyon days were at hand, and that the change 


* See note to the second series of the ‘ Statesmen of Geo. III.’ by Lord 
Brougham, p. 63. 
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which mortals call reform was never, in their time at least, again 
to take place. Peace however, although the din of arms abroad 
was at an end, did not return. The sudden ending of the war 
necessarily led to a sudden alteration in the employment of 
capital. Great distress was the immediate consequence, and 
discontent followed close upon that distress. He who in the 
dangerous times of ’93-94 was the chief law officer of the Crown, 
was now, in fact, its chief adviser; the same plan was adopted 
in 1817—18, to put down the expression of discontent, which 
had been adopted in ’94-95. Severe and cruel laws were put 
upon the statute book, and numerous prosecutions instituted to 
punish and silence those who were supposed to have instigated 
the people to discontent and complaint. In the latter, as well 
as the former period, the great majority of the i were 
opposed to violence, wished and sought no change in the forms 
of our institutions, but demanded, as they had been aecustomed 
to do, a quiet and constitutional reform in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The desire in England for what was called equal rights, 
was expressed for the most part in a demand for a reform in par- 
liament; in Ireland the same desire for equality of rights took 
the shape of a cry for Catholic emancipation. ‘Io the one nation 
and the other Lord Eldon was determined that a refusal should 
be given, and he therefore sturdily resisted every attempt, whe- 
ther in parliament or out of it, to iene about one reform or the 
other. For many years he was successful, but at length, George 
the Fourth growing old, and desirous of ease, began to think 
with less of horror of an emancipation of the Catholics. ‘The 
efforts of Mr O’Connell and others in Ireland had brought the 
people into such a state of mind as to make a further resistance 
of their demands difficult, if not dangerous. Mr Canning’s in- 
fluence, also, in the cabinet began to grow more powerful, whilst 
that of the aged Chancellor was verging towards a decline. At 
length, early in 1827, Lord Liverpool, the nominal head of the 
administration, being seized with paralysis, was entirely unfitted 
for public life, and a new construction of the ministry became 
necessary. ‘The plan of the olden time was resorted to as usual, 
but this time without success. The great object was to keep 
out Mr Canning, and to prevent Catholic emancipation. The 
Duke of York, whose bigoted animosity to the Catholics had 
— influenced the mind of the King, was now dead, and the 

uke of Wellington, in his stead, was at the head of the army. 


Though Lord Eldon, by the death of his Royal Highness, had 
been deprived of a strong support, he still believed himself sure 
of the assistance of his successor, and of the King. An attempt 
was made to raise a No-popery cry, which partially succeeded ; 
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but Mr Canning, nevertheless, became prime minister. ‘There- 
upon, Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Mr Peel re- 
signed, and the official life of the Chancellor was for ever closed. 
Lord Lyndhurst succeeded to the seals; the Whigs, by their 
support, gave Mr Canning a parliamentary majority, which cir- 
cumstance, together with the excited state of Ireland, seemed 
to ensure the emancipation of the Catholics. ‘These hopes were 
suddenly dashed by the death of Mr Canning. Lord Goderich, 
however, was commanded to form an administration. Of this 
Lord Eldon was not invited to form a part; but the Duke of 
Wellington was offered and accepted the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, which he had refused to hold under Mr Canning. 
Whatever might be Lord Eldon’s language upon this event, it 
is clear that he was deeply hurt by it, seeing ida that it por- 


tended for him still greater losses, and eternal exclusion from 
power. The next blow came not unexpectedly therefore, but 
was not the less painful on that account. Early in 1828 Lord 
Goderich resigned; the Duke of Wellington accepted office as 
premier, having Mr Peelas his leader of the House of Commons: 
but no place was offered to Lord Eldon. This proof that his 
political life was over—that his authority over the mind of the 


King was gone for ever—that his influence over his party was so 
small as to make it not necessary even to consult him ; this knell 
of his departed power was evidently felt by him as a grievous 
calamity, hard to be borne. The language of his private letters 
shows that he considered the conduct of his former colleagues 
insulting and ungrateful. And we have some reason to believe, 
that all which might on this head have fairly seen the light has 
not been published ; that the old man’s anger broke out in terms 
which the policy of his friends has not thought fit to make 
public. : 

‘ To the rest of Lord Eldon’s life there is little interest at- 

tached. His feeble efforts to arrest the progress of reform 
attracted at the time little attention, and are now entirely for- 
gotten. He was indeed consistent to the last, but not so success- 
ful as in younger days; in truth, his day was goneby. He had 
outlived not only his cotemporaries, but their prejudices; the 
truths which had been gradually finding their way into the minds 
of the generations which had grown to pone re under his eye, 
he had steadfastly shut out. In the language of his most dis- 
tinguished sueccessor— 

‘* He had imbibed from his youth, and in the orthodox bowers 
which Isis waters, the dogmas of the Tory creed in all their purit 
and rigour. By these dogmas he abided through life, with a stead- 
fastness and even to a sacrifice of power, which sets at defiance all 
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attempts to question their perfect sincerity.% Such as he was when 
he left Oxford, such he continued above sixty years after, to the 
close of his long and prosperous life ;—the enemy of all reform, the 
vhampion of the throne and the altar, and confounding every abuse 
that surrounded the one or grew up within the precincts of the other, 
with the institutions themselves ; alike the determined enemy of all 
who would either invade the institution or extirpate the abuse.” — 
‘ Statesmen of George ITI,’ Sec. Ser., p. 61. 


He lived to see Catholic emancipation, and the emancipation of 
the English Dissenters, carried by his dearest political friends, 
many of whom had for years been his colleagues in office, and 
some of whom might even be called his disciples. This blow 
had hardly been struck, when, as if to give variety to his suffer- 
ing, reform in parliament—that event which during his whole 
life he had warred against as the chief political calamity which 
impended over his country; this he lived to see brought into 
parliament, and triumphantly carried by his chief and most in- 
veterate political opponents. It is difficult to say whether the 
achievements of his friends or of his enemies gave him the 
sharpest pang. 

Of Lord Eldon’s character as a judge the estimate on the part 
of those who are entitled to give an opinion is somewhat various. 
All allow him to have possessed great legal learning, great ac- 
curacy of discrimination, great sublety, sagacity, and acuteness. 
But those who are inclined to depreciate his judicial reputation 
assert that he wanted some of the most important of the qualities 
which distinguish a great judge. They say that he possessed 
not that comprehensive power of mind which enables the judge 
to grasp at one view all the various circumstances upon which 
his judgment ought to be formed, and striking out all of no im- 
portance ; to give to each separate item remaining its due weight, 
and come to a conclusion upon the combined value of the whole. 
That besides, when he had decided, he was not able, in clear and 
perspicuous language, to deliver his opinion ; that his judgments 
are a labyrinth of doubts—stores, indeed, of vast knowledge, 
but in which, as in a pawnbroker’s shop, things of great value, 
things of little value, and some of no value at all, are all heaped 
together in heterogeneous confusion. ‘That his delay and ever- 
lasting procrastination became proverbial, rendering the Court 
of Chancery a great gulf, into which vast masses of property 
were swallowed up and lost, and making true the saying that 
dilatory justice is worse than prompt injustice. 

That there is truth in these assertions we can hardly doubt, 
in spite of the elaborate and able defence with which Mr Twiss 
closes his biography. Many things have doubtless been ex- 
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aggerated, some falsely asserted, and some may possibly be 
excused; we must nevertheless believe, that as the science of 
jurisprudence is by successive inquirers elaborated and improved, 
as its principles are more accurately stated, and become more 
generally known, the judicial reputation of Lord Eldon will 
gradually decline, and that coming generations will not be 
inclined to award him a high place either as a STATESMAN or a 
Lawyer. 


J. A. R. 
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We have given in our present Number a condensed analysis and 
summary of the legislative enactments of the last session. 
Another session approaches ; and it is time the public should take 
a prospective interest in its probable results. ‘The general policy 
to be adopted by Ministers when Parliament assembles in Feb- 


ruary must be determined now. ‘The measures to be submitted 
to its deliberation must now be discussed: the present is the 
only time for their preparation. 

The initiative of another centenary of statutes, with all the 
vast responsibilities they involve in the consequences, for good 
and ill, of wise and mischievous legislation, will again be taken 
by a Conservative Cabinet. Nor does there appear any reason 
to believe that the events of another year will change materially 
the respective positions of parties. Out of doors, the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel is unquestionably losing ground; and 
now that the commercial interest has felt its strength, and seen that 
it has the means in its hands of carrying the counties, if adequate 
exertions be made (a fact strikingly shown by the last tables of 
the Population Commissioners), there can be little doubt that 
another election, especially if it be long deferred, will put an end 
to Tory ascendency. For the present, the ministerial majority 
is safe; it is too large to be weakened by the occasional dissen- 
sions and defections that may grow out of the squabbles of debate. 
A semi-liberal policy will continue to offend the ultra-protec- 
tionists and Orangemen; but in every division upon which their 
votes will be missed, the loss will be more than supplied from 
the ranks of the Opposition. 

The growing political influence of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing community has not been lost upon either Whig or 
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Tory statesmen. The necessity of attempts to conciliate the new 
order has been felt; and the next session will see new overtures ; 
but let us not be sanguine of the extent to which surrender will 
as yet be made by the landed aristocracy of long-cherished pre- 
judices and personal interests. 

The opportunity for noting the strength of these, and the pro- 
gress of opinion in matters of commercial legislation, if any 
should have been made, will be given by the first question that 
will arise at the commencement of the next session: the question 
of the immediate termination or renewal of the Income Tax; and 
the result is likely to be the more satisfactory if the discussion (as 
far as the public is concerned) commence now,—before the inten- 
tion of Ministers is announced on the subject. That intention, 
whenever it may be formed, will be a crisis in the affairs of the 
country, upon which our future fiscal policy and our future 
prosperity as a people will greatly depend ; and we will briefly 
explain the grounds of our opinion. 

The tax to which we are referring is sometimes called the 
Income Tax, and sometimes the Property Tax; but it is 
important to remark that these terms are not identical. The 
legislative aristocracy will not see, because they do not wish to 
see, any distinction between the value of an income arising from 
land or houses and one derived from professional exertions. And 
the object of this confusion of language, which is not accidental, 
has been the same which has characterized all our landlord 
legislation—that of throwing an unequal portion of the burden 
of taxation upon the shoulders of industry. 

Sir Robert Peel, when he came into office, imposed two new 
taxes ;—a tar upon property, correctly so called, just and equit- 
able in principle ; and an income taz, or a tax upon the wages of 
labour and the profits of trade, however precarious the source 
from which they might be derived ;—a tax at once oppressive 
and inquisitorial. 

Oppressive because the annual payment of 9/. to a clerk de- 
pendent for the support of himself and family upon a salary of 
300/. isa burden disproportioned to his means; and unjust be- 
cause a burden greatly exceeding the tax imposed upon the rich 
man, although nominally the same in amount. 

For example ;—300/. per annum arising from capital in- 
vested in the Three per Cents., are at the present moment worth 
10,0007. ‘The income of a clerk is unsaleable ; it depends upon 
personal services, for which he may be incapacitated at any mo- 
ment; and if he die, his family are beggars. Yet the clerk is 
called upon to contribute the same amount to the revenue as a 
rich man with 10,000/, in the funds! A system of fiscal policy 
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more cruelly unjust it would be difficult to conceive, nor one in 
which the injustice is more clear and self-apparent ; but the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, when the tax was thus unequally 
imposed, shut their eyes to its iniquity, and they will do so again, 
if the public let them. 

The principle is the same if we compare the case of a tradesman 
with an income of 1,000/. derived from the profits of his business, 
and a nobleman with 1,000/. per annum derived from landed 
estates. ‘The value of the latter at only twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase is 25,000/.; the good will of a business, dependent upon 
the innumerable accidents of trade, will rarely sell for more than 
five years’ purchase. ‘The relative position, therefore, of the 
tradesman and the nobleman in the case supposed is as one to five, 
and the operation of the present Income Tax is as five to one in 
favour of the nobleman. 

At the end of three years each will have paid 90/. to the reve- 
nue, the one out of a property worth 5,000/. at the time the tax 
was imposed, the other out of a property worth 25,000/. at the 
same period. 

The inquisitorial and vexatious character of the Income ‘Tax 
requires no explanation; but it has alsoa demoralizing influence. 
The full weight of the burden is only felt by the honest man ; 
the less scrupulous may with facility save half the amount by 
fraudulent returns, and defy every attempt to prove their inaccu- 
racy. ‘The tax is therefore a premium upon dishonesty. 

None of these objections apply to the Property Tax, and this fact 
cannot be too seriously weighed by the public. Experience has 
now shown that a tax upon incomes derived from real or funded 
property is of all taxes the one which may be collected with the 
least trouble and expense; while attended at the moment of pay- 
ment with the least annoyance. In the case of houses or land it is 
collected from the occupying tenant; who pays it cheerfully, because 
he is authorised to deduct the amount from his landlord’s rent. 
The landlord, in turn, when his estate is mortgaged, deducts it 
from the interest due to the mortgagee. There is no inquisition 
into his resources or incumbrances; and yet no opportunity is 
given him of evading a fraction of the legal demand. 

The only inconvenience connected with the Property Tax has 
been that arising from the necessity of returning sums collected, 
to the class with incomes under 150/, exempt from the operation 
of the tax. To meet this difficulty we would say give up the 
exemption rather than part with the principle of direct taxation, 
now fairly established. And why should any incomes, however 
small, arising from real or funded property, be exempt? No man 
with a 1,000/. in the funds or in houses, which he can convert at 
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any moment into ready money, is a poor man. It is false sympathy 
to insist upon relieving such a man from the paymeut of 17s. 6d. 
per annum (the Property Tax upon a dividend of 30/.), while the 
indirect taxation of the country reduces industry to destitution, 
and the really poor starve. Abolish instead the taxes and restric- 
tions upon trade, which take much more than 17s. 6d. per annum 
from even the humblest day-labourer. There is nota poor family 
in the kingdom that would not save more than 17s. 6d. per annum 
by a reduction of the duties on tea alone. Of bread we need 
say nothing. 

A general revision of the fiscal policy of the country has been 
promised, but no change of real importance can be effected if the 
principle of direct taxation be not upheld. We protest, therefore, 
against the thought, if any such be entertained by government, 
of giving up that as of the Property Tax which is really a tax 
upon property. It was granted for three years; but having been 
proved to work well, let it now be made perpetual; let it, if ne- 
cessary, be raised from 3 per cent. to 5 or even 10. But 
the Income Tax,—that portion of the tax which is laid not upon 
wealth but upon industry,—which applies the same rule to fluc- 
tuating sources of income as to those which are fixed, must be 
abandoned as wholly indefensible. It would be unwise to attempt 
even to modify it, so as to retain it in part. It would not, for in- 
stance, be sufficient to say ‘the Property Tax shall be 5 per cent., 
and the Income Tax 1 per cent.” This would not get rid of its 
characteristic feature,—the prying into men’s private affairs, 
which will ever be intolerable to Englishmen. 

If it be insisted as reasonable that commercial and professional 
men should not be wholly excepted, we would rather urge an 
extension of the licensing system (excluding magisterial inter- 
ference) to the annoying collection of a per centage contribu- 
tion to the revenue from fluctuating incomes. Spirit dealers, 
soap makers, and others now pay an annual licence tax for 
permission to carry on their trade or manufacture. Licences 
might be required from other dealers or manufacturers, and 
from all professional men, as millowners and merchants, 
shopkeepers and physicians. Solicitors now pay in this form 
about 155,000/.* per annum; and similar large sums might be 





* Annual Certificates cost the Profession about . £92,000 


Admission Tax, about - E ; é 9,500 
Article Tax, about . ° ° , é ° 54,000 


Total Tax on Solicitors, per annum . . £155,500 


The injustice of an Income-Tax, in addition to the above, is very striking. 
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thus raised from other classes, and yet the change from the present 
system be highly satisfactory to all parties it would affect. But 
it is an unwise impatience that hastens to tax productive industry 
in any form. Sooner or later the profits of capital and the savings 
of labour are invested in lands, houses, or government securities. 
Wait till then, and they become taxable as property; and the 
fund to be taxed will not have been lessened by a judicious non- 
interference with its early accumulations. 

If the Property Tax be retained, a wide field of fiscal improve- 
ment will be opened to government, into which they might other- 
wise refuse to enter, on the plea of the necessities of the revenue 
—a plea the unreflecting portion of the public would possibly 
admit. The following table will show the amount of revenue 
involved in the question at issue. :— 


PROPERTY TAX, 


Or Tax upon Incomes ARISING FROM REAL anD FunpDED Pro- 
PERTY, AS COLLECTED FOR THE YEAR ENDING Apric 5, 1843, 


SCHEDULE A. 


Income. Tax. 
Land, Tenements, &c., England - £73,728,429 . 2,150,412 
Ditto for Scotland . ‘ , ° 9,284,383 . 270,794 


SCHEDULE C. 


Annuities, Dividends, &e., England . 27,873,691 . 812,983 
Ditto for Scotland* . , r ; 2,340,479 . 37,059 





£113,226,982 £3,271,248 








* There are no returns yet completed for Scotland showing separately the 
amount produced under each schedule, but the gross produce of the property 
tax in Scotland was 294,324/. In the above tables we have divided this 
amount among the five schedules, following the proportions of the English 
returns, but of course the items for Scotland, asthus given, must be regarded 
but as an approximation to the correct sums, Those for England only are 
strictly exact. The complete returns for England and Scotland, for the 
year ending April 1844, have been withheld by government. 

Assuming the incomes under 150/. to be about one-fourth the amount of 
incomes exceeding 150/. (as in 1801) it follows that the total income of Great 
Britain from all sources is 250,000,000/. In 1801 the assessment for 
England was as follows :— 

Incomes above £150 . . : : £56,571,654 
3 under £150 . . - 18,105,240 


£74,676,894 
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INCOME TAX, 
Or Tax vpon Prorits, SALARIES, AND OTHER PRECARIOUS 
Sources or Income. 


SCHEDULE D. 


Income. Tax. 
Profits and Gains, England. . £50,296,645 . 1,465,985 
Ditto for Scotland ‘ P 1,404,287 . 61,765 


SCHEDULE E. 


Public Offices, &c., England . m 8,936,831 . 260,657 
Ditto for Scotland . : 468,095 . 12,353 


SCHEDULE B. 


Occupancy of Lands and Tenements, 


England. . ‘ ‘ “ ‘ 20,486,606 . 298,763 
Ditto for Scotland . ; ‘ . 468,095 . 12,353 





£82,060,559 £2,111,876 





The intolerable pressure of the Income Tax upon trades 
and professions (affected besides by indirect taxes upon ever 
material employed in manufacture, and consumed by the public) 
will render any attempt to renew it unpopular out of doors; and 
the danger to be apprehended is, that the ruling aristocracy will 
take advantage of this unpopularity to confound the Property 
Tax with the Income Tax, and so get rid of the only burden 
which for a long series of years has been placed upon the right 
shoulders. Adieu, in that case, to every prospect of a really 
comprehensive and statesmanlike revision of the general taxation 
of the country! Some tinkering may be attempted, but the es- 
sential features of the existing system will remain,—one of mis- 
chievous excise restrictions, and taxes upon the necessaries of 
life. 

We are, at the same time, very far from denying that the 
system might not be improved without reference to the Property 
Tax, or any sacrifice of revenue. There are many fiscal im- 
provements which might be adopted without the loss of a shilling 
to the Treasury, and which a wise government would seek the 
means of effecting, if only for the sake of increasing or maintain- 
ing their influence with the public. 

We might point out many measures of this class, but spare 
ourselves the labour, and confine ourselves to a case in which an 
attempt was made to rouse the present government to a sense of 
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its true policy, without success. We allude to the window 
duties, or duties upon light and ventilation ;—the tax which to 
multitudes of human beings shuts out the sun, and compels them 
to breathe, in darkened rooms, a poisoned air. The case may be 
briefly described by an extract from the evidence printed by the 
Health of Towns Commissioners * with their first report :— 


“« The window duties, as now assessed, operate as a premium upon 
defective construction. The legislature now says to the builder— 
Plan your houses with as few openings as possible; let every house 
be ill ventilated by shutting out the light and air, and as a reward 
for your ingenuity you shall be subject to a less amount of taxation 
than your neighbours. The Board is of course aware that windows 
are now charged by a scale ; the tax increasing at an average rate of 
about 8s. 3d. for every window, whether large or small. Hence the 
number of windows in a house becomes to builders of second and 
third class houses a very serious consideration. Supposing a house 
to contain twelve rooms, if, to make these rooms cheerful and 
pleasant, I have put two windows in each room, and thereby en- 
sured a current of air passing from front to back, the window tax 
for that house amounts to 7/. 5s. 9d.; but if I have put but one 
window to each room, the window tax is but 2. 4s. 9d., showing a 
difference of 5/. 1s. per annum ; and I need scarcely say, that a dif- 
ference of only 10s. per annum is quite enough to influence builders 
of cheap houses in trying to save such a sum. But the same con- 
siderations affect the building of even first-class houses. I have been 
offered a rent of 210/. per annum for a house unbuilt, on condition that 
the plan should be altered so as to reduce the amount of the window 
tax, for which the house would otherwise be liable. The consequence 
is, that in the majority of new houses one large window, of the 
largest size allowed,+ is made to serve the purpose of two windows ; 
and privies, closets, passages, cellars, roofs, the very places where 
mephitic vapours are most apt to lodge, are now left almost entirely 
without ventilation, An opening only afoot square, even if intended 
merely to admit the air, and not glazed against the weather, makes 
the house liable for an additional 8s. 3d. per annum. 


“ Houses having less than eight windows are exempt; but the 
window-tax is not therefore inoperative as regards the working 
classes of towns. In London the poor do not live in cottages, but 
several families occupy lodgings in the same house, and that, per- 
haps, a house built with the maximum of untaxed windows allowed 
by the law. One more window would possibly let a little sunshine 





* See the evidence of W. E. Hickson, Esq., page 238 of the 8vo edition, 
vol. ii. 

+ This is especially the case with staircases ; the walls are weakened by 
a narrow window twelve feet in length, instead of two or more smaller 
windows with a bond of brickwork between them. 
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into a sick room, but the landlord says, ‘ No, the house would then 
have eight windows, and I should be liable to a tax of 16s. 6d. per 
annum.’ Ifthe Commissioners would examine personally the houses 
in which the poor live in the close courts and alleys of the metropolis, 
they would be surprised at the number of dark staircases and filthy 
holes, which, although on upper floors, are quite as ill ventilated and 
unfavourable to health as the cellars of Liverpool. And the per- 
manent cause of this state of things is the option given to builders 
and lodging-house keepers of saving money in taxation by shutting 
out air and light.” 

The cause suggests the remedy. The legislature have only to 
modify the mode of assessment in such a manner that the option 
referred to shall be taken away,—that the windows charged for 
shall be in proportion to the space enclosed or the number of 
rooms, and the power of evasion would cease. ‘The occupant of 
a house who now blocks out the light from twelve windows to 
save 5/. 1s. per annum, could not or would not pull down or 
destroy tweive rooms to effect the object. 

This simple mode of improving the healthfulness of the infe- 
rior class of habitations in great towns was pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Earl of Lincoln when the new building act was under 
discussion. The Earl of Lincoln declined to interfere with the 
province of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and two applica- 
tions made to Mr Goulburn failed, as will be seen, to convince him 
that the subject was one of the slightest moment.* 





* We take the following account of the first interview with Mr 
Goulburn, from the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of May 2, 1844:— 


“ On Saturday, at two o'clock, a deputation from the Metropolitan Im- 
provement Society, headed by Dr Southwood Smith, and from the Master 
Carpenters’ Society, headed by Mr Biers, had an interview with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in Downing street, on the subject of the window 
duties. The two deputations were introduced by Mr H. Gally Knight. 

* Dr Southwood Smith explained the object for which the interview had 
been desired. The attention of the medical profession and the public, as 
well as of her Majesty’s sanatory commissioners of inquiry, had of late 
been much directed to the close connexion of fever, scrofula, and other 
diseases with the defective ventilation of houses. Air and light were as 
essential to a healthful condition of animal life as food: The purity of the 
air breathed in towns, it had been shown, was greatly eMi-ns! by the want 
of perfect drainage, but this evil was further aggravated by the want of a 
sufficient number of openings in the walls of inferior houses, which would 
allow injurious gases to escape, and the pure air and light of heaven to gain 
admission. This defect, it appeared, was occasioned by the existing mode 
of assessing houses to the window duties, the tendency of which was to 
discourage ventilation, by causing houses to be built with the minimum of 
untaxable windows allowed by the law, and by inducing the occupiers of 
lodging houses and others to block out as much light as they could possibly 
do without, 
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The reader will, perhaps, be of a different opinion if he will 
pri the two volumes of evidence published by the Health of 

owns Commission (perhaps the most valuable work that ever 
emanated from a government Board), and read there the 
testimony of Dr Arnott, Dr Guy, and Mr Toynbee, surgeon of 
St George’s Dispensary, on the influence of defective venti- 
lation as a cause of disease. 

Their evidence (which every one should peruse who consults 
his own health or the health of his family) establishes the impor- 
tant fact that tubercular consumption,—the disease which has been 
called the scourge of the English climate, is not traceable to cli- 
mate, but chiefly to the impurities of air breathed by those who 





“Mr Joseph Toynbee said, that as one of the surgeons of Saint George’s 
Dispensary he had been led, by the frequency of scrofula cases among his 
patients, to investigate the causes of that disease, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that the chief cause was the repeated respiration of the same 
atmosphere in ill-ventilated and over-crowded apartments—low diet, bad 
clothing, and want of personal cleanliness, were accessories only. He had 
often succeeded in hastening the cure, and preventing the further spread of 
the disease among the families he visited, by simply introducing in their 
close rooms ventilators of perforated zinc plates. The proper place 
for these ventilators was in the upper part of a window, but he had 
often found windows stopped up to avoid the window tax; and the 
landlord usually objected to making any new opening in the walls, lest his 
assessment should be raised. 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer inquired whether the gentlemen com- 
posing the deputations had ascertained the comparative mortality of towns 
abroad with that of towns at home, and if they could undertake to prove 
that there was less mortality in countries where the window tax was un- 
known, as in Ireland, for example, than in Great Britain. 

“Dr Southwood Smith replied that no such comparison had been made, 
because it would not be a fair one. The mortality of towns was the aggre- 
gate result of many influences... One source of disease was impure air, and 
that might be produced from various causes, all of which should, if possible, 
be removed. 

“Mr W. E. Hickson said that if one only predisposing cause of disease 
could be removed, it was surely the duty of the legislature not to neglect it. 
Scrofula, which had been alluded to, prevailed to a frightful extent among 
the children received into the London unions ; many of them were the most 
piteous objects that could be imagined, and had, immediately on their 
admission, to be sent to some sea-bathing infirmary. The present appli- 
cation was for the same object as that of one in 1834 to Lord Althorp, 
when that noble lord was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Althorp then 
promised that although he could not part with the window duties, he would 
abate the evils they occasioned. An act was accordingly passed, 4th and 
5th William IV, chapter 54, which allowed new windows to be opened free 
of duty; but it had since been rendered nugatory by the strict interpreta- 
tion given to the words, ‘ Duty assessed on the 5th of April, 1835.’ The 
lawyers had proved that no one was duly assessed in 1835. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed that it could not have been 
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live by day in crowded workshops, or in ill-drained neighbour- 
hoods, or sleep by night in close, ill-ventilated bed-rooms; and 
that fever and scrofula, where they prevail the most extensively, 
are to be referred less to low diet than to the same cause. Life 
or death may be inhaled by the lungs, according to the properties 
of the gases present in the atmosphere, or the minute morbid 
particles held in suspension at the time of inspiration. Hence 
‘the pestilence which walketh in darkness.” 

Dr Southwood Smith and Mr Toynbee, accompanied by a 
highly-respectable deputation, waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 22nd of May, to explain these facts ; and to 
urge that as one means of improving the ventilation of habitations, 
the window duties might be so modified (not repealed) that there 





the intention of the legislature to allow the benefit of the act to those who 
had evaded payment of the duties. 

“ Mr Biers said the case was not one of evasion, as the public could not 
fairly be assumed to be the proper judges of the validity of assessments. 
Occupiers of houses paid the duties demanded, and it was the business of 
the assessor to examine every house and to assess each to the right amount. 
In his own case a mistake had been made prior to 1835 of one window, 
upon which it was decided that he had not been duly assessed, although the 
mistake had been made, not by him, but by the assessor. With regard to 
the ventilation of houses, he would say, as a practical builder, that but for 
the tax he should never erect a house without introducing perhaps four 
lancet-shaped windows in those parts of a basement where light and air 
were now excluded to avoid the additional duty of 8s. 3d. upon each 
opening. 

Me Mr Gally Knight laid before the Chancellor of the Exchequer the draft 
of a short bill, embodying the views of the societies represented by the 
two deputations. It proposed not to repeal the window duties, but to 
amend the 4th and 5th of William IV, chapter 54, by enacting that no 
existing assessment should be raised from any cause whatever, that all new 
windows should be free from charge, and that in newly-built houses only a 
fixed and defined number of wirdows should become liable to the tax, 
allowing an unlimited number of untaxed openings for light and air. The 
rule proposed was, that one window only should be chargeable in every 
300 feet of flooring on each story, but this was matter of detail. There 
were, perhaps, other and equally simple means of effecting the object, if 
the government would adopt the principle of the measure recommended. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that if builders would make it 
their business to study the subject of ventilation, he entertained no doubt 
that they would find it possible to ventilate houses without any alteration 
of the window duties. Scrofula, he could bear witness himself, existed in 
the cottages of the peasantry, which were exempt from window duties. It 


"was easy to propose an alteration in any tax, but difficult to foresee the 
new evils to which the alteration might give rise. The new mode of assess- 
ment proposed might be open to many objections, but if the bill were left 
with him, he was certainly willing to give it his consideration, 

The deputations then withdrew.” 
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should no longer be the disposition or the power, on the part of 
occupiers or builders, to dispense with window openings to avoid 
taxation. 

The deputation were received with courtesy, but, greatly to 
their disappointment, Mr Goulburn intimated (in the politest 
possible terms) his entire disbelief in the statements of the pro- 
fessional gentlemen before him. ‘The window duties,” he said, 
“did not affect the cottager; and he had seen numerous instances 
of scrofula in his own neighbourhood among the families of the 
agricultural peasantry.” 

Doubtless he had seen them; but those who take more pains 
than a Chancellor of the Exchequer to learn how the families of the 
peasantry live, know that Mr Goulburn’s fact does not at all affect 
the theory he disputed, but rather confirms it. 

A labourer, if he have two bed-rooms, will invariably, to make 
his 10s. per week 11s., let one of them to a single man. In the 
one room left are the beds of the labourer, his wife, and all the 
young children. Having no money to buy fuel, the family close 
up the chimney if there be one, carefully paste over every crevice 
of the door or window to keep out the cold, andthe fresh air 
being thus excluded, the atmosphere in a few hours becomes so 
vitiated by repeated inspirations that every breath carries with it 
the seeds of disease. 

The tender nursling of the aristocracy often perishes from the 
same cause ;—is killed by misdirected kindness. It is known thata 
canary bird in a cage, placed at night within the closed curtains 
of a tent bed in which two persons are sleeping, will be found 
dead in the morning. We yet place childhood in similar situa- 
tions, in which every breath inspired is nearly as fatal to health as 
if it contained the fumes of arsenic. 

Granted that neither of these are cases affected by the window 
duties, is it not obvious, that whenever air and light are blocked 
out to avoid the window duties, the same process is repeated,— 
and that the process is death ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, entrenched behind 
Mr Wickham, the Chairman of Stamps and Taxes, who was pre- 
sent at the interview, had another answer to the deputation, which 
at the time admitted of no reply. Mr Wickham stated that 
the deputation were in error upon a material point, and that 
houses might be ventilated by perforated plates of zinc, which 
would not be liable to duty, chiala placed in external walls. 

We pray the reader to note this as an instance of those hasty 
and often wholly unwarranted assertions, common to official men, 
by which great measures of public improvement are often de- 
feated, for the mere object of getting a minister out of a tem- 
porary dilemma. 
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A correspondence ensued between Mr Biers, the President of 
the Carpenters’ Society, and the Board of Stamps and Taxes, in 
which Mr Pressly, the secretary, stated, by order of the Board, that 
perforated plates of zine would be chargeable, “ if so perforated 
as to afford light, but not if so as to serve the purpose of ventila- 
tion only.” 

Theo allusion here, it is supposed, is to some kind of zig-zag 
opening which should admit the air by a winding course, and 
prevent the light passing through in a direct line; but such a 
contrivance, although practicable in a thick castle wall, is ob- 
viously not so in the thin walls of a third-rate house. In reply 
to further inquiries from Mr Biers, how perforations were to be 
made that would admit air and yet exclude light, the Board 
declined to give any information. 

A mistake had evidently been committed by Mr Wickham, and 
one of such serious moment that it was deemed sufficient to 
lay it before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ensure the 
adoption of at least some partial and really practicable mode of 
relief. ‘The case was stated by Mr H. Gally Knight, on the part 
of the Metropolitan Improvement Society, in a letter which con- 
cluded with the following inquiries :— 

‘1. Whether her Majesty’s government will introduce any 
measure corresponding in principle with the draft of the bill left 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 27th April alluded to, 
for fixing a maximum to the existing window duties beyond which 
new openings might be made for light and ventilation without sub- 
jecting the occupants to additional charges ? 

“ And should the Chancellor of the Exchequer not be prepared 
with any such measure, whether, 2. Government will pass a short 
bill to exempt from taxation, upon sanatory grounds, all unglazed 
openings in basement stories and closets of every description, that 
the evils complained of from defective ventilation may in some 
degree be palliated, if not wholly removed ? 

‘‘ Either measure might be so framed as to be attended with little 
or no loss to the revenue, and the former especially would be grate- 
fully received by the public as a most valuable boon.” 


REPLY OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
“« Downing street, June 26, 1844, 

“My dear Sir,—I have received the memorandum which you 
have enclosed to me from the.Metropolitan Improvement Society. 
I can have no difficulty in declining to sanction either of the alter- 
ations of the law relative to the window tax which they have sub- 
mitted to me, it being evident that either of them, if acceded to, 
would enable parties to have windows without the payment of the tax. 

“There has been no mistake, as the parties suppose, on the part 
of Mr Wickham, in stating that openings for ventilation might be 
made which would not be chargeable as windows, and I cannot 
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think it at all inconsistent with such a statement to decline ex- 

pressing beforehand a general opinion as to whether certain open- 

ings when made would or would not be considered as windows, 

and as such liable to charge.—Yours ever, my dear sir, most truly, 
“ Henry Gourpurn. 

“H. Gally Knight, Esq., M.P.” 

From the tone of the above, one might fairly infer that to 
desire the untaxed enjoyment of light and air, to any extent, how- 
ever small, is a moral offence in the eyes of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and that the Health of Towns Commissioners 
deserve to be put in the stocks. The letter would also appear 
intended to teach the public that it is wrong to seek such a clear 
explanation of the law as would guard them against its infraction ; 
and that a Government Board is quite justifiable in “ declining 
to give any opinion beforehand ;”’ ‘but we will confine ourselves 
to the sentence in which Mr Goulburn denies the mistake of Mr 
Wickham, and repeats the statement, that openings may be legally 
made for ventilation which would not be chargeable as windows. 

Unaccountable as it may seem, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr Wickham are both in error on this material 
point, so pertinaciously maintained; and the proof is so striking, 
that we doubt not we shall be able in a few words to demonstrate 
the fact. 

In the first place, there is no special provision in any one of 
the acts relating to the assessed taxes for excepting openings of 
any kind (zig-zag openings nor any other) made for purposes of 
ventilation in dwelling houses, from the duties chargeable on 
windows. 

In the second,—the 38th Geo. III, chap. 40 expressly provides 
that all openings in external walls not chargeable as windows or 
lights shall be stopped up with brick or stone, or the materials of 
which the walls are composed. Under this act a gentleman at 
Croydon, who wished to rid himself of mice, was lately sur- 
charged for a small hole in his cellar, made to admit a cat; and 
there is no exception in favour of perforated plates of zinc in any 
general act. 

In the third place, both these facts were admitted by the legis- 
lature this very last session, in the passing of a local act for the 
protection of property in the borough of Liverpool from fire (7 
and 8 Victoria, chap. 51). In this local act a provision was in- 
troduced (clause 10) for allowing circular ventilating apertures 
of not more than seven inches in diameter, “provided such aper- 
ture, if made in a direct line, is protected . a grating of cast 
iron, the interstices of which shall not exceed one-quarter of an 
inch in width.” 
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This then is the state of the law ;—a circular aperture seven 
inches wide, protected by an iron grating, may now be made ina 
cellar at Liverpool for the escape of foul air; but if made ina 
cellar in Leen, it is chargeable as an additional “ window or 


light.” 


This trifling concession to the sanatory interests of the people 
of Liverpool, obtained through the interest of private parties, 
was, as we have seen, formally refused to the public. 


But ventilation cannot be perfect without the influence of the 
sun’s rays, to rarefy the air and produce acurrent and we cannot 
have darkness or gloom without dirt and filth, The sanatory 
properties of light, apart from the question of ventilation, form 
another important consideration. 


The public are familiar with the fact that light is essential to 
vegetation—that the fruits of the earth will not ripen without the 
rays of the sun, and that their influence is sensibly felt in an ex- 
hilaration of the animal spirits. But it is now beginning to be 
understood by medical practitioners, that a deficiency of light is 
as injurious to the health of animals as it is to the growth of 
plants, and is a check to the full and perfect development of all 
organic structures, vegetable or animal. Upon this head some 
important testimony was given by a distinguished surgeon, Mr 
Ward, to the Health of Towns Commissioners. 


** Dupuytren (I think) relates the case of a lady whose mala- 
dies had baffled the skill of several eminent practitioners. This lady 
resided in a dark room (into which the sun never shone) in one of 
the narrow streets of Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren 
was led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and recom- 
mended her removal to a more cheerful situation. This change was 
followed by the most beneficial results ; all her complaints vanished. 
Sir James Wylie has given a remarkable instance of the influence of 
light. He states that the cases of disease on the dark side of an ex- 
tensive barracks at St Petersburgh, have been uniformly, for many 
years, in the proportion of three to one to those on the side exposed 
to strong light. The experiments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. 
He has shown that if tadpoles are nourished with proper food, and 
exposed to the constantly renewed contact of water (so that their be- 
neficial respiration may be maintained), but are entirely deprived of 
light, their growth continues, but their metamorphosis into the con- 
dition of air-breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr Edwards also observes, that persons who 
live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and narrow streets, are apt 
to produce deformed children; and that men who work in mines are 
liable to disease and deformity beyond what the simple closeness of 
the air would be likely to produce,” 
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The author of a philosophical work of somewhat rare merit,* 
in dwelling upon the influence of light upon animal formations, 
remarks, that— 

‘“* Some poor people having taken up their abode in the cells under 
the fortifications of Lisle, the proportion of defective infants pro- 
duced by them became so great, that it was deemed necessary to 
issue an order commanding these cells to be shut up.” 


Here in England we think it no evil to turn living rooms above 
ground into dark cells, by our fiscal enactments. In the crowded 
lodging-houses of the poor there is not a dark closet that does not 
contain a bed; and there would be no dark closets, where they 
adjoin an external wall, but for the window duties. 

It is much to be regretted that both the public and the 
government, in the days of the Reform Ministry, were so ill- 
informed upon the subject discussed, that when Lord Althorp was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the repeal of the house tax was 
preferred to that of the window duties. The repeal of both 
taxes however was called for,—and the government of the day, 
not being wholly insensible to the injurious operation of the 
latter, a pledge was given to remove the evils complained of in the 
case of all houses then built, and a bill (the 4th and 5th of 
Wm. IV, c. 54) was actually introduced and passed to carry out 
the object. 

This pledge has been broken, and the clear and unmistakeable 
intention of Lord Althorp’s act has been detiberately evaded for 
the sake of revenue. A brief reference to the discussions which 
preceded the act, and its subsequent history, will show that we 
do not make this statement without foundation. 

“ Thursday, July 17, 1834. 

* Mr Hume.] I hope there is no occasion to remind the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the pledge he gave us 
some time ago relative to the tax on windows. I am quite sure that 
the noble Lord is desirous of rendering it as little oppressive as pos- 
sible, and that if he cannot reduce its amount now, he will endeavour 
to do so next session. Ifthe noble Lord would limit the tax to its 
present amount, and allow every man who has paid the window rate 
for an entire year to continue to pay the same composition and to 
open additional windows, it would be a very great relief. It is not 
at all uncommon in old-fashioned houses which contain a greater 
number of windows than modern buildings, to see many windows 
bricked up for the purpose of avoiding the tax. If the noble Lord 
would redeem his pledge, he would confer a very great boon upon 
those parties.” + 





*.$ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,’ page 229, 
pepe 


t § Mirror of Parliament,’ p. 2,757 of vol. for 1834, 
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In reply, Lord Althorp stated that he did not remember having 
given any distinet pledge on the subject, but that he should be 
prepared to discuss the question when the Bill was in committee. 

The House resolved itself into committee the following week, 
Wednesday, July 30, when Lord Althorp rose and said— 


‘“‘ T have now to beg leave to bring up a clause which was sug- 
gested to me by the hon. member for Oxford, enabling persons to 
open fresh windows in houses at present existing without any addi- 
tional charge. As I apprehend there will be no objection to the 
clause, it will be unnecessary for me to trouble the Committee with 
any observations upon it. I will therefore only say that it cannot 
occasion any loss to the revenue ; its only effect is to prevent an in- 
crease of the revenue in the case of houses already existing.”’* 


We direct the attention of the reader to the words in italics, 
because ere means by which the Commissioners of Stamps and 
‘Taxes have evaded the act has been by construing it to refer not 
to houses then existing, but to then existing occupiers. So that 
in every case where an occupier of 1835 has opened additional 
windows under the 4th and 5th Wm., c. 54, and then removed 
to another residence, the Commissioners have caused the new 
occupier to be surcharged for all the additional windows; and 
this Mr Goulburn (who had not referred to the precise terms of 
Lord Althorp’s speech), explained, to the deputation of May last, 
was both the meaning of the law and its design. 

“ Lord Althorp’s words were, ‘ its effect will be to prevent an in- 
crease of the revenue in the case of houses already existing!’ What 
effect upon the revenue has really been produced ?” 


Produce of the window duties for the years ending 
: s. d, 
April 5, 1835 . . . . . 1,177,656 8 9 
April 5, 1842 . . . . . 41,613,774 1 0 


A large portion of this increase is of course occasioned b 
the new houses erected since 1835, but the full amount of 
the difference is not to be thus explained. . The increased 
produce of the window duties, it will be seen, is in the 
proportion of og two-fifths within seven years; but the 
population returns show that the increased number of houses 
within a period of ten years, including the fourth-rate tenements 
which pay no window duty, is only in the proportion of less than 
one-fifth,+ leaving a sum of at least 200,000/. per annum to be 





* © Mirror of Parliament,’ p. 3,116. 

+ Inhabited houses in England and Wales :— 
1831. 1841. 

2,481,544, 2,943,939, 
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accounted for by the rigid assessments of late enforced ; assess- 
ments more severe, vexatious, and exacting than have ever been 
known since the window duties were placed upon the statute 
book.* 

Prior to 1835 the duty of assessment had been somewhat negli- 
gently performed, and perhaps there were few persons in the 
country charged to the full amount of window duty for which they 
were liable. This, be it observed, was not the fault of the public, 
if fault it were, but of the government of the day. The occupiers 
of houses do not assess themselves to the window duty ; no returns 
are left with them to be filled up with the number of chargeable 
windows, as in the case of other branches of the assessed taxes. 
Indeed not one person in a thousand is at this moment aware for 
what number of windows he is really liable; shop windows, dairy 
windows, and some others being exempt; and there being more 
than a dozen acts relating to the subject.t The assessor is a go- 
vernment officer, whose duty it is to count the windows of every 
house, and charge accordingly. 

It is important to note this fact, to estimate correctly the value 
of state morality when it gets entangled in a question of finance. 

By accident, or more probably by the sinister design of some 
underling,—a design to which Lord Althorp could not have been 
a party,—the words duly assessed were introduced into the 4th 
and 5th William IV, chap. 54. Clause 7 provides that addi- 
tional windows may be opened free of duty “by every person 
who is or shall be duly assessed for the year ending 5th of April, 
1835.” Without suspecting the interpretation that would be put 
upon these words, many thousand persons in all parts of the 
country, set about improving the comfort and healthfulness of 
their habitations by opening additional windows; and what then 
did the government? A time had come when the treasury was 
empty; ministers were perplexed about ways and means; “the 
prince of the power of the air” flew from Somerset House to 
Downing street, and whispered into their ears this advice:— 
“A vast number of silly people have put themselves in your 
power by a blind credulity in the faith of an act of parliament. 
None of these persons were duly assessed in 1835; the mistake 
was your own, but you may profit by it; take their money.” 

The advice was followed. 





* One contrivance is to get rid of the exemption of farm houses where 
a farmer takes ina lodger. The farm house in such cases is assessed asa 
lodging house. 


+ The occupier is only bound to give notice of the opening of new win- 
dows. 
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In the history of modern governments we have never met with 
a parallel case to this gross violation of the spirit of an unrepealed 
act of legislation. The people of Pennsylvania have renounced 
repudiation ; shame at last has reached them; but British states- 
men have adopted the principle and yet defend it. 

Every person without a single exception, who opened additional 
windows upon the faith of Lord Althorp’s act, was surcharged 
for the increased number; some on one pretence, some on ano- 
ther; this being avery common ground of surcharge,—that former 
window openings had been stopped out with lath and plaster, 
and not with brick as required by the law.* The case was brought 
before the judges in innumerable shapes; but in vain. The judges 
ruled in favour of the injustice; deciding that whatever might 
be a fair and reasonable excuse for a wrong assessment, the words 
of the act ‘*duly assessed” were imperative. 

The act was loosely and carelessly worded; but what is said 
in private life of the honour of a tradesman who, in making out 
a bill of charges, allows himself to take advantage of clerical 
errors in his own favour, instead of hastening to correct them ? 

That the errors in this case have not been rectified, and public 
faith kept, is not, of course, the fault of Lord Althorp; he has 
retired from public life; but the present Earl Spencer is fully 
aware that no man is at liberty entirely to renounce responsibilities 
he has once assumed. Earl Spencer pledged the faith of government 
on the window duties, and to Earl Spencer the public may not 
unreasonably look for some explanation of the sense in which 
that pledge was given; the less unreasonably from the fact, that 
whatever blame the public or the present ministry may seek to 
throw upon the Chairman of Stamps and Taxes, as a wrong 
interpreter of the act, or an unsafe adviser, the appointment of 





* One of these Surcharge papers is now lying before us, dated “ 28th 
October, 1841,” and its printed form, as issued from Somerset House, will 
prove the fact to which we have adverted,—that the public have nothing to do 
with their own assessment to the window duties,—and practically, there- 
fore, could but rarely be acquainted with the fact, whether they were or 
were not ‘duly assessed.” ‘The printed words over the money column are 
these :— 





Amount of Chafge, being the Sum you would have 
been liable to (for the Windows hereby charged) 
if the Assessor had duly assessed you. 





£. 
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that gentleman originated with his lordship, and not with any 
member of the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. 

The revenue derived from the window duties we do not desire 
to see wholly abolished. The burden falls upon the owners of 
house property, and would be borne without a murmur if imposed 
in a less objectionable form. To remedy the late injustice com- 
mitted, we would reduce assessments to the standard of 1835, and 
collect them (as was proposed) in the shape of a modified house 
tax, or of the present occupancy tax, which might be increased for 
the purpose, and which is, in part, but the old house tax under a 
new name. 

We submit the case as one of grave interest in itself, and as 
belonging to a large question of sanatory improvement which we 
had proposed to discuss, but the apparent hopelessness of the 
task has induced us, for the present, to relinquish its further pro- 
secution. Of what avail has been all the recent agitation upon 
the subject of cemeteries, drainage, abundant supplies of water, 
or upon a really efficient plan of medical reform? A few laborious 
investigators, to whom posterity will decree statues, have shown 
how the annual mortality of the population may be diminished 
and the physical enjoyment of life increased by the most simple 
and economical arrangements, and they address a government 
beset with the ignorant, the doubting, and the mercenary, who 
exclaim at every step of contemplated progress, “ there is a lion 
in the path!”* and who see no moral turpitude in a measure which, 
from the mere indolence of incapacity, robs their fellow-creatures 
of the pure air of heaven, and the light of the sun. 





*It is to be hoped of Sir Robert Peel, at least, that the same petty yet 
intense official jealousies which in the case of the postage reform diminished, 
as we confidently believe, the probable receipts by at least half a million 
per annum, and restricted the correspondence of the country more than 
one-third what it would have been had the measure been carried out in its 
integrity with increased facilities, as well as the reduction in price,—jea- 
lousies which, it is now well known, have marred the poor-law reform of 
the beneficent objects embraced in its first conception, may not, in the 
course of its more important off-shoot measures for the improvement of the 
sanatory condition of the population, be allowed to stand in the way of the 
adoption of and execution of those comprehensive improvements which, as 
they never have been conceived, so they never have nor will be executed by 
the torpid minds of men of mere routine. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Exements or Acricutturat Cugmistry. By Sir Humphrey Davy. A 
New Edition, with Instructions for the Analysis of Soils, and Copious 
Notes, by John Shier, A.M., Professor of Agriculture, University 
of Aberdeen. 

Tue present work is a reprint of the admirable Lectures of Sir vam ee | 

Davy on Agricultural Chemistry, accompanied with an exposition of a 

the doctrines and methods that have been discovered on the subject up to 

the present time, 

The character of Davy, as an eloquent, flowing, and felicitous expounder 
of scientific truths, is known by all the world to have been as pre-eminent 
as his powers of original research. Chemistry in his hands had all the fas- 
cination of the belles-lettres ; his lectures in the Royal Institution divided 
public attention with the theatres, and the merits of his style were of that 
solid kind which could appear in his published writings. 

These lectures were first published in 1813, after having been delivered 
annually for more than twelve years to the members of the Board of Agri- 
culture. They may be considered as the author’s highest effort in popu- 
larising important scientific doctrines ; and in no cause could the labour 
and genius have been better bestowed. To open the door to the introduc- 
tion of methods by which blades of grass and ears of corn might multip] 
far beyond the experience of any past generation, was an effort on whic 
any man might justly pride himself. 

It would ast. been much to be regretted if these beautiful expositions 
of all that was known thirty years ago on the grand processes of vegetable 
life, production and nutrition, had been entirely useless to the large class 
of knowledge-seekers in this department which now exists. Happily it is 
not so. The grounds and first principles of the subject have not changed 
amid the mass of additions that recent years have contributed. 

The present editor of the lectures seems to have displayed an amount 
of diligence and fidelity, as well as knowledge and ability, seldom found in 
the annotators even of the greatest works. He has taken up every state- 
ment of the author which was insufficient, and appended to it a very clear 
and careful condensation of the best views which present science and ob- 
servation can furnish ; not a few of which are the print of his own indivi- 
dual experience and research. We have rarely seen a writer on science so 
painstaking both in matter and in expression, or so successful in making 
thoroughly intelligible everything. whether in doctrine or description, that 
is meant to be conveyed. When we say that the notes are worthy of the 
text, we give them the highest praise that they could deserve. 

Besides completing the views of Davy by those of Liebig, Boussingault, 
and other chemists, and the experiments of good observers, Mr Shier has 
inserted a number of valuable tables collected from many sources, such as 
the comparative nutritive power of aliments—the comparative value of fod- 
ders—the ultimate analyses of field crops—the nutritive matter of grain—the 
analyses, comparative values, and equivalents of manures ; all of the high- 
est importance for constant reference. i 

Among other points of great practical interest at the present moment, 
the reader wil] tind a complete description and analysis of a great many 
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samples of guano, showing the specific uses of the different kinds, and 
determining the prevailing character of the guanos of different localities. 

On the whole, we can strongly recommend this work as a manual for the 
intelligent farmer, or as a most interesting and perfect exposition of the 
processes of vegetation and the laws of agricultural manipulation for the 
student of nature and art. After being so worthily edited, we think it may 
safely occupy the same high place in the reading of the present generation, 
as in its original shape it held with the previous one. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue EccrestasticaL ARCHITECTURE OF ITaLy, FROM THE TiME oF Con- 
STANTINE TO THE FirteeNtH CENTURY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND 
Text. By Henry Gally Knight, Esq., F.R.S.and F.S.A. Vol. II, 
Bohn. 


Tue second volume of this magnificent work comprises the architecture of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in their chrono- 
logical order of arrangement, and completes the series of illustrations. 
We have before spoken of their general design—that of tracing back the 
present — of ecclesiastical architecture to their original type in the 
ancient Basilica or Public Hall; but the subject is one of considerable 
interest, and may admit of some further elucidation. 

The form of the Greek Temple was ill adapted for congregational 
worship, and the early Christians were naturally indisposed either to as- 
semble in a building which had once been devoted to Pagan superstition, 
or to imitate in their new constructions a style of architecture which 
would revive and perpetuate Pagan associations. 

The first basilica mentioned in history was erected by Marcus Portius 
Cato, in the Forum, and the first church built by Constantine was con- 
structed upon a similar model. 


“Tn shape the basilica was an oblong, with a large semicircular recess at the 
upper end ; three-fourths of the oblong composed a hall; the remainder was a 
transverse aisle, which intervened between the hall and the semicircular recess, 
In all the large basilicas the hall was divided by columns into three unequal 
parts, and these columns usually supported galleries above. Sometimes a roof 
covered the whole of the building ; sometimes only the galleries. 

“ The destination of the secular building was twofold. It was at once a court 
of justice and an exchange. The witnesses, the merchants, and the crowd as- 
sembled in the body of the hall, and in the galleries. The transverse aisle, ap- 
proached by steps and divided by low walls from the hall, was allotted to the 
notaries and advocates, and the semicircle was occupied by the pretors and the 
judges, who were raised on elevated seats. 

“ The basilica presented itself at once as a building that would be suitable for the 
purposes of the new worship. A building that offered a large and convenient 
space for an assembled congregation, and a distinct and separate sanctum for the 
altar and the dignified clergy. The basilica was therefore at once adopted as the 
model for achurch, and the bishop and the presbyters succeeded to the pretors 
and the judges in the occupation of the semicircular recess. 

“Tt is not certain at what time, or by whom, the form of the basilica was so far 
altered as to impart to churches the symbolical shape of the cross. That this alter- 
ation was not adopted in the first instance may be inferred from the fact men- 
tioned by Cedrenus, that Justin II (580) altered a church at Constantinople into 
the shape of the cross. Had the alteration been made, in the first instance, in the 
churches which Constantine built at Rome, it would in all probability have been 
equally adopted in the first churches that were erected in the new capital. But 
the form of the cross was for many centuries rather the exception than the rule ; 
for the greater number of churches continued to be built in the more simple form 
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of the secular basilica. The alteration, whenever it was introduced, would be 
easily effected by prolonging the transverse aisle at either extremity; in other 
words, by throwing out additional wings on either side of the basilica, near the 
upper end ; an alteration out of which arose the transepts of later churches. 

* An entirely new form for churches was, at an early period, introduced at Con- 
stantinople. ‘The oblong was shortened into a square, with a view to the noble 
addition of the dome, which the Byzantine architects had now learnt how to sup- 
port. This plan, especially after the creation of Santa Sophia, became a favourite 
in the east, and was adhered to in those parts with the greater tenacity in conse- 
quence of the schism which subsequently took place between the Pope of Rome 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘There was to be a difference in everything. 
‘The Greeks insisted upon the square form of their own inventions ; whilst all 
the nations who continued to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope continued 
to employ the long form, which was persevered in at Rome. The square might 
equally represent a cross of which all the limbs are equal; and in this lies the dif- 
ference between the Greek cross and that of the Latins. 

“The Greek plan was in course of time introduced into Italy by the Greeks 
themselves, in such parts of that country as remained in the hands of the Greek 
Emperor, and in the north by the Venetians. 

“ Originally it was not an established rule to turn the sanctuary to the east. St 
Peter's and St Paul's at Rome front different ways. The church which St 
Paulinus built at Nola, about the close of the fourth century, had its sanctuary 
turned to the west. Many more instances of the same kind might be mentioned. 
It is not quite clear when, or; why, a custom was adopted which afterwards 
became general. St Augustine says, ‘ Let us turn to the rising sun of truth.’ 

“From the impaired condition of art, as well as from the desire of avoiding un- 
necessary expense, nothing ornamental was bestowed upon the exterior of the 
primitive churches. The walls were substantially built of thin bricks, neatly put 
together with little cement, but they were left perfectly plain. The only attempt 
at external ornament was a low portico, which did not ascend above half the 
height of the front. Above this portico there were usually three long, round- 
headed, undivided windows, symmetrically arranged, and above these a round 
window in the pediment. Windows of the same kind were introduced on either 
side of the church, immediately under the eaves; and if they added little to the 
appearance of the building, they admitted abundance of light. 

“The portals, like those of the classical models in their neighbourhood, were 
uniformly square-headed, and were often enriched with sculptured architraves 
— from earlier buildings. The doors were frequently covered with plates of 

ronze. 

“ All that art could still effect was reserved for the interior, of which the chief 
decoration was the long colonnade, which, on either side, divided the nave from 
the aisle. But the columns now supported round arches instead of the unbroken 
architrave of better times. These columns were usually taken from earlier build- 
ings; eventually from the heathen temples, when the Pagan worship was inter- 
dicted. Many of these columns, composed of the finest marble, were beautiful in 
themselves, but they were often mixed with others of an inferior quality, and 
their injured capitols were often imperfectly replaced by capitols of the time. 

“In larger churches the sanctuary was usually divided from the nave by 
what was called the triumphal arch—an imitation of the triumphal arches of 
ancient Rome ; but in its new situation intended to proclaim the triumph of the 
cross. 

“The recess of the sanctuary, and sometimes the side walls themselves, 

were decorated with marbles, frescoes, or Mosaics, on a ground of gold. These 
pictures always represented saints or scriptural subjects, and possessed a 
greater degree of merit than might have been expected. If the execution be- 
trayed a less skilful hand, there was always propriety and dignity in the senti- 
ment expressed. 
_ “The floor was a tesselated pavement, composed of different marbles arranged 
in a variety of patterns. A large circle of porphyry, called the rota, near the 
entrance of the church, indicated the spot where the neophyte was expected to 
perform his first prostration. 
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“The least satisfactory part of the early churches was the roof. From the 
first the roofs of churches were constructed of wood. It may seem extraordinary, 
that when so noble a vault as that of the basilica of Constantine had so recently 
been achieved, a covering of the same nature should not have been thrown over 
the churches which were built shortly afterwards in its immediate vicinity. But 
art in those times was losing ground every day ; expense was an object ; in addi- 
tion to which the adoption of the long colonnades on either side of the nave put a 
vault of brick or stone out of the question. The walls which the columns were able 
to support could not be of sufficient thickness to resist the pressure and thrust of a 
vault. Walls of great thickness, with the addition of lateral resistances of some 
sort or other, can alone contend with such a burthen. Recourse, therefore, was 
had to the lighter and much less expensive covering of wood. Inthe churches 
built by Constantine, and some other of the earlier churches, the beams and 
rafters were concealed by a flat ceiling of gilt panels. This enrichment, how- 
ever, was soon discontinued, and the wooden roofs of ancient churches, neither 
concealed nor carved, as are the roofs of buildings in the pointed style, became and 
for long continued an unsightly part of the fabric. Another defect in the general 
appearance of the interior was, that in order to procure elevation the walls that 
supported the roof were carried up to a disproportionate height, and had the ef- 
fect of crushing the colonnades on which they rested. This defect was mitigated 
in some of the churches by the introduction of galleries. 

“The early churches had no belfry. Bells were not used tosummon the faith- 
ful to prayers till so late as the seventh century. The first belfry was erected at 
Rome by Pope Adrian the First, in 772. As, therefore, the belfry had formed 
no part of the primitive churches in Rome and Italy generally, it never became 
an integral part of the building, and always stood by itself. 

“Such were the primitive churches, and the plan, the shape, and the style, 
which they received at Rome, were from Rome, and by Rome transmitted to 
other countries, and for centuries exactly and reverentially copied in every 
Christian land.” 


The origin of the crypt, or underground chapel of our cathedrals may 
easily be traced. The early Christians, before the time of Constantine, 
had been compelled to meet in secret; and in Rome their places, both of 
burial and worship, had been the catacombs, or subterranean quarries from 
which the materials had been taken of which the city had been built. 
Thus all that was sacred in religion had become connected with the grave ; 
and hence also the custom of burying the dead in churches, and of erecting 
churches on the spot where a saint or martyr had been interred. 

One of the most remarkable buildings illustrated in this work is the 
octagonal Baptistery of Parma, belonging toa class of edifices the existence 
of which in former times shows how widely Protestant and Catholic ortho- 
doxy have departed from the ancient practice of the church. But ere long 
we shall doubtless see the rite of plenary immersion revived by the 
Puseyites. One class of dissenters, the English Baptists, will thank Mr 
Knight for the following testimony in favour of their leading tenet :— 


“In the early ages of the church, bapitisteries were always separate buildings, 
and always either in a circular or octagoral form. The oldest were circular, 
copied in the first instance from the circular Roman temples, which supplied a 
graceful model for buildings that were not to be so large as churches. 

“Tf it is clear that, from the earliest Christian times, infant baptism was sanc- 
tioned and practised, it is equally clear that for many centuries adult baptism 
was much more commonly adopted. The baptism of adults only took place at 
the three great festivals of Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany ; and in consequence 
of the restriction, very large numbers of persons were baptised at the same time. 
Distinct and spacious baptisteries’ were in consequence erected, and, as plenary 
immersion was insisted upon, a circular bath was provided, in the centre of the 
baptistery, into which the neophytes descended by steps. The men and the 
women were baptised on different days. 
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“Tn the case of adults, it was customary to unite confirmation with baptism. 
But the bishop alone could impart to the chrism, or oil of unction, the mysterious 
virtues which made it efficacious. In consequence, the task of baptising adults 
of necessity devolved upon the bishop. 

“The inconvenience of increasing multitudes, and the labour which was en- 
tailed upon the bishop, often an infirm old man, as well as the progress of refine- 
ment, gradually led to a change ofsystem. The parochial minister was author- 
ized to baptize. Plenary immersion was no longer insisted upon, Confirmation 
was made a separate rite. The ceremony of baptism was transferred to the 
church, and the baptisteries were gradually deserted. Adult baptism now be- 
came the exception, and infant baptism the rule.” 

The plates of the second volume are not wholly confined to ecclesiastical 
buildings ; a few of a secular character have been jndiciously introduced 
to illustrate more fully the style of Italian architecture of the middle ages. 
We could not speak too highly of the artistical execution of the work. 
The perspective of the designs has been admirably managed, and the 
plates, as finished specimens of lithographic printing, are among the best 
the art has yet produced ; as architectural illustrations they have certainly 
never been surpassed. 
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CHINA. 


CuinrszE aND Eneuisu Vocanutary. Part. I. By Robert Thom, Esq. 
Black and Co. 
A IItstory or Cu1na, from the Earliest. Records to the Treaty with Great 
Britain in 1842, Allen and Co. 


Tur British mercantile community has been placed under great obliga- 
tions to Mr R. Thom, one of our chief interpreters during the late war, by 
the publication of his ‘Chinese and English Vocabulary.” At Canton, 
where the European trade has hitherto been carried on, the Chinese mer- 
chants and shopkeepers speak a broken English sufficiently intelligible for 
the purposes of commerce; but new ports have been recently opened, 
where our language is wholly unknown; and Mr Thom has met the diffi- 
culty by drawing up an extensive vocabulary of terms and phrases re- 
lating to commeree, giving with the Chinese characters the corresponding 
English signs, and even the sounds belonging to them, so far, at least, 
as to enable a Chinese merchant to form a tolerable idea of their pronun- 
ciation. 

The work, after a short preface, commences with the Roman and written 
forms of our letters, and with such of the Chinese and Tartar characters an- 
nexed as correspond in sound with the same letters. The Chinese and the 
Tartar dialects differ, but an educated Chinaman is familiar with both, 
and many of the sounds in the Tartar language, not found in his own, assist 
him materially in overcoming the difficulties of the English tongue. Mr 
Thom has made excellent use of these as a help to the Chinese student. 
A similar work for English students is still a desideratum : to the latter 
the present vocabulary would be of comparatively small value without an 
introductory primer. 


Mr Thornton, in the preface to his ‘ History of China,’ admits that his 
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acquaintance “with the language of China is slight and superficial, a: 
that the basis of his histor ts furnished by +, maine of meee py 
tained in the translation of the ‘Tung-kéen-kung-Mih,’ by Father de 
Mailla, and in that voluminous collection, the ‘Mémoires concernant les 
Chinois,’ and other additional stores, extracted not merely from Chinese 
authors, but from those of Japan, Thibet, and Tartary, by the learnin 
and industry of English scholars, and still more of those of France an 
Germany.’ After so candid a statement we cannot of course speak of 
the work as one of original research, and the best praise we can bestow 
upon it is to say, that the character of the Chinese, their government, in- 
stitutions, and usages, are drawn in the work witha more consistent pen 
= we have been able to trace in other publications relating to the same 
subject. 

Gutzlaff, in his ‘Sketch of Chinese History,’ describes the Chinese 
in the most contemptible light, while in his ‘China Opened,’ a sub- 
sequent work, in that part which speaks of their institutions, public 
offices, and government, he makes them appear a powerful, wise, and 
intelligent nation. 

We notice in the work various errors into which Mr Thornton has 
fallen by following too closely European authorities ; and we would refer 
especially to Dr Kurz’s strictures on the important office, He and Ho, 
mentioned at page 47. Instances are numerous in which either the trans- 
lator or Mr Thornton, or both, has misunderstood the original. At page 
81 it is stated that— : 

“On the Emperor Ching-tang arriving at the foot of the mountain, he quitted 
his chariot, and fell with his face to the ground; then rising, he accused himself 
publicly before heaven, and in the face of men, with the following crimes : first, 
neglecting to instruct his subjects; second, omitting to recal them when they had 
wandered from their duty; third, erecting palaces unnecessarily splendid, and 
superfluous expenditure in buildings; fourth, having too many wives, and being 
too much attached to them ; fifth, being too prone to the delicacies of the table ; 
sixth, listening to the flatteries of favourites and courtiers.” 


The real import of the passage in the original is exactly contrary to 
the above. The famine being great, his Majesty repaired to an open space 
in the mulberry grove, where, ou offering sacrifice and prayer, addressing 
Heaven, he thus interrogated himself :— 


“ First. Have I, the Emperor, in the administration of my government, been 
unjust? Second. Have I concealed aught from my people? ‘Third. Have I 
squandered the revenue on my palaces? Fourth. Have I, in consequence of 
being Emperor, added to the number of my concubines? Fifth. Have I trod on 
the people as though they were only grass? Sixth. Have I given place to syco- 
phants?” 

It is added, ere his Majesty had done thus appealing to Heaven, there 
suddenly fell a shower of rain, which extended its fertilizing influences 
over some thousand miles. Sewen-tsze remarks, to such an appeal “ Heaven 
could but rain!” This passage reminds us of a similar address in the first 
of Samuel, ¢. xii, 3 :—“* Whose ox or ass have I stolen,” &c. 


At page 83, we are informed “ that roan | the third year of Tae-woo— 
but more properly Tae-mow—ambassadors from distant regions, with in- 
terpreters, came to court from seventy-six kingdoms ;’’ and then it is as- 
sumed that these remote states must have been in Central and Western 
Asia, and that they repaired to the Chinese court in consequence of 
Sesostris invading that territory. Now there does not appear the least 
ground for this conjecture, nor even for the assumed fact that any ambas- 
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sadors came from remote parts at the period referred to, for the tert 
merely states, that during the third year of this reign the nobles again re- 
paired to court. This error, and many defects of a similar kind, to which 
we cannot now allude, might easily have been prevented by a reference to 
the original Chinese documents, which may jbe seen in London ; and 
Chinese scholars are also to be found in the metropolis, who would wil- 
lingly have aided Mr Thornton in his labour. 


EDUCATION. 


An Elementary Grammar of the German Language, founded on Dr 
Becker’s System. By Heinrich Apel. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Reid’s English Dictionary. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Ingram and Trotter’s Algebra. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


First Latin Grammar, Ollendorff’s Method. Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria lane. 


A eeeny on the Eton Latin Grammar. By R. Haynes. Loyd 
and Co, 


Scnoot Booxs. By the Scottish School-book Association. Whyte 
and Co., Edinburgh. 


Sheet Lessons. 

The Child’s First Book. 

Improved Edition of a New Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Manual of English Pronunciation. 

Readings in Prose and Verse. 

The Young Child’s Geography. 

ee of English Grammar, with the Rules of Syntax exem- 
plified. 

Reprint of Vocabulary of Nos. 5 and 6. 

A System of Practical Arithmetic. 

No. 11 of the New Series. 

A Key to a Complete System of Practical Arithmetic. No. 14. 

Collection of Instructive Extracts. Nos. 5 and 6. 

Natural Philosophy. Part 1. 

Physical Science :—Section 2, Motion. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

Complete System of Geography. 

New General Atlas. 


THE above works may be generally characterized as belonging to an im- 
proved class, compared with the books used in most elementary schools 
on this side the Tweed. We have seen some branches of instruction more 
judiciously treated than in the publications of the Scottish Book Society ; 
but the latter seldom fall below mediocrity, and all are cheap, an impor- 
tant recommendation often wanting in the case of the best educational 
works. In the Sheet Lessons for teaching reading in classes, an approach 
is made to a methodical arrangement of sounds, Selections are made of 
words spelt differently, but pronounced alike, and the various sounds of 
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the same letters differently employed are indicated by marks. Some of 
these lessons are extremely well adapted for the object, as for example, 
lesson 15 on the sound sh; but the system is too much refined upon. 
We see no propriety in the attempt, as far as children are con- 
cerned, to show that the letter a has seven different sounds. It is quite 
enough for all practical purposes to draw their attention to the four,—in 
the words far, fate, fit, fall. We object also to the use of marks in a 
different mode to that in which they have become familiar to all persons 
conversant with continental languages. No mark is required in the 
French, Italian, or German languages, for denoting the open sound of a as 
in far, but in these school lessons two dots are placed over the @ (fdr), 
which would inevitably lead a German to pronounce the word as fair. 

The system proposes a modification of the German /aut methode of 
teaching the alphabet by the powers of the alphabet, and not by the 
names. We are pleased to see every aim in this direction, but the prin- 
ciple is not in this case properly carried out, or successfully applied. The 
child is told to call B eb, but b-e B is really much nearer the sound re- 
quired in the word deen than e-b eb, and it is rarely that B comes at the 
end of a syllable. There are also some typographical errors and scotti- 
cisms in these lessons, which should be corrected before at least they could 
be used in England. In the sixteenth lesson we have “it is dark and 
we will not see to go home,” instead of we shall not see to go home. In 
No. 26 of the Sheet Lessons we find “try to read well and strive to be 
duz,” meaning, we presume, strive to be leader, or head boy of the class. 
In this country, where it has not been usual to teach latin before reading, 
children would probably ask why they should strive to be ducks rather 
than geese. 

The ‘ Young Child’s Geography’ has all the faults that could possibly 
be comprised in an “ easy introduction.’’ It consists of thirty-six pages of 
hard words, which a “ young child” could only pronounce with difficulty, 
and the meaning of which no “ young child’s” head could possibly compre- 
hend. This “ easy introduction ” is unaccompanied by a single diagram of 
any kind to explain the difference between a lake or a mountain; and 
think of the “ young child’s” mental bewilderment and love of “useful 
knowledge ” after it has committed to memory the following lesson :— 

“The Yangtsckiang, from Thibet, flows east through China into the Chinese sea. 
The Hoango, from Thibet, flows eastward through China, and falls into the 
Whanghay, or Yellow Sea. The Amoor, or Cagalien, flows eastward through 
Chinese Tartary, and falls into the sea of Ochotsk. The Lena, from Irkoutsk, 
flows northward through Siberia, and falls into the Whanghay, or Yellow Sea.” 


The ‘ Complete System of Geography’ is an elaborate work for older 
pupils, containing a great body of really valuable information relating to 
the countries described. The ‘ Principles of English Grammar’ is defective 
in its introductory explanations (for which there is no work yet equal to 
‘ Mary’s Grammar’), But it contains some good parsing exercises, and 
will be found by teachers a useful school book (price 9d.) We object, as a 
general rule, to all vocabularies and columns of spelling ; conversational 
readings and writing from dictation are the only efficient means of teach- 
ing the es and spelling of words ; but in the reprint of Nos. 5 and 6 
a list is given of Latin roots which may be usefully committed to memory. 

The ‘ Instructional Reading Lessons’ contain a fair compilation of useful 
extracts. The ‘New General Atlas’ contains twenty-nine large quarto 
maps, clearly engraved, and is a very cheap work, the price (10s. 6d.) 
being less than sixpence for each map, without including binding. 
In two small sixpenny parts we have an exposition of the ‘ Principles of 
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Natural Philosophy,’ illustrated with diagrams ; this we may cordially re. 
commend to the friends of popular instruction. Something of the kind is 
much wanted in the humbler class of English schools, and the two parts 
are sufficiently light to be obtained through the post at the expense of six 
Queen’s heads. 





A Serres or Catrcutsms ror THE Usx or Scnoors. By the Rev. T. 

Wilson. Darton and Co. 
Mucu has been said against the use of Catechisms in elementary instruc- 
tion, but still they stand their ground, and prevail to a greater extent in 
schools for young children than any other sort of book. This may arise 
in part from their real utility, as well as from their convenience to indolent 
teachers, by whom a preference will naturally be given to rote methods of 
instruction. Such methods we shall never cease to deprecate as connected 
with an attempt to develop the intellectual powers. The memory may 
be properly exercised upon detailed pieces of poetry and arithmetical 
tables ; but when the object is to improve the understanding, the teacher 
should never seek to fix a fact in the mind by set phrases ; the form of its 
expression should be constantly varied, so that not the words, but the idea 
may remain. ‘The best mode of conveying general knowledge to the minds 
of children is by conversational lectures, interspersed with anecdotes 
and questions, and a good catechism may be useful in the hands of a 
good teacher by suggesting both the questions to be asked and the explana- 
tions to be given. We have carefully compared the present series with 
the most famous of its predecessors, and we can safel affirm it to have 
been undertaken on a better plan, and, taking it as a whole, executed with 
far more care and ability. Ina paperto one of the series, after noticing 
the objections that have been made to Catechisms, the Editor sensibly re- 
marks :— 


“ There can be no doubt that a great many of the Catechisms which have been 
extensively used are written in a very injudicious manner, either from the sub- 
jects of the questions having been unskilfully chosen, the indistinct and unapt 
relation of the answers to the questions, or the great length of the answers, by 
which the mind of the child becomes confused and discouraged. That many also 
seem to have justly displeased sensible persons by their absurd pretensions to 
something of an encyclopedic character. This has arisen from entirely mistak- 
ing the principle of catechetical teaching. A catechism should not, like an ency- 
clopedia, aim at being a complete exposition of the subjects of which it treats, 
even if it were possible that it could be such within the reasonable limits of an 
early school book. Its proper office is to discipline the mind to the right mode 
of proceeding in learning a given subject rather than to furnish a complete col- 
lection of facts.” 


The principles here expressed have been very successfully applied in 
those parts of the series to which we have paid most attention, and we 
may recommend the ‘ Catechisms of Natural Philosophy,’ ‘Geography,’ 
‘the History of England,’ ‘Bible History,’ and ‘English Grammar,’ 
as the best elementary works on their respective subjects, in the cate- 
chetical form, with which we are acquainted. Most of them are furnished 
with excellent tables of population, chronology, &c., suitable for com- 
mitting to memory, and careful explanations of technical terms, an addition 
of which experienced teachers alone know the full value. 





A Dictionary or THE EnGtisu Lanavaae, By Alexander Reid, A.M. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


An English dictionary upon a new plan, and one we cannot too strongly 
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recommend. Ina neat octavo volume, strongly bound, and at the mode- 
rate price of six and sixpence, we have the combined merits of Johnson’s 
Dictionary for the etymology and explanation of words, aud of Walker’s 
for their pronunciation. The attempt has been made, and made success- 
fully, to condense, in the abbreviated form, all that is material to the public 
.of the information contained in the larger works of the etymologists. In 
addition to the usual meanings, the root of every word is given with the 
explanation, showing from what language the word was derived. Marks 
are employed to denote the precise sound of the letters instead of the 
figures used for the same purpose by Walker. A few examples will suf- 
fice to show the useful character of the work, whether for schools or pri- 
vate libraries :— 

Act, v. (L. actum) to be in action; to perform; to imitate. 

Ar‘chi-téct, n. (Gr. archus, tekton) a professor of the art of building. 

Give, v. (S. gifan) to bestow, to confer. 

Mad-am, n, (I'r. madame) a term of address to a lady. 

pis v. (Dan. rokker) to move backwards and forwards ; to lull; to 

reel. 
Scrub, v. (Ger. scrubben) to rub hard. 


A vocabulary of the roots of English words is added, giving their signifi- 
cation ; and a foot-note to each page explains the use of the marks, which 
are few and simple, and we recommend their general adoption (especially 
as the work is likely to be a standard book) where the sound of a letter 
requires to be indicated with precision. Authors, and especially educa- 
tionists, are fond of introducing their own marks, but this creates confusion ; 
it would be far better to follow one general rule. There are some cases in 
which the necessity of distinctive marks is strongly felt, and we would 
fain, therefore, see the mode of using them fixed. When the letter g or 
the letter ¢ occurs in a proper name, that we may never have heard pro- 
nounced, it is often impossible to guess whether either letter should be 
hard or soft. This difficulty would be at an end if it were always the 
custom to write g and c, when pronounced soft, with the French ¢édille, 
as in the work before us (gem, ¢ede.) 

? 
Tue ALPHABET ; TERENTIAN METRES 3 AND OTHER PHILOLOGICAL PAPERS. 
By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.P.8S. C. Knight and Co. 

A reprint, for the use of classical students, of the learned and able 
articles in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ by Professor Key, on the origin and 
early forms of the alphabet, together with the papers which appeared in 
the same publication under the heads of ‘ Article,’ ‘ Auxiliary Verbs,’ 
‘ Conjugation,’ ‘Conjunction,’ and ‘Terentian Metres.’ ‘To those have 
been added an essay on the so-called anomalies of the words good, better, 
best, well, with a prefatory letter on the plagiarisms contained in the 
‘ Varronianus’ of the Rev. J. W. Donaldson. To the latter subject it 
would perhaps have been more judicious to have devoted twelve lines 
than the same number of pages; but these, while not without interest to 
scholars, form but an episode in a work of high character for philo- 
logical research. 


Tue Mepats or Creation; or, First Lussons 1x GroLoGy AND IN 
THE Stupy or OrGanic Remains. By G. A. Algernon Mantell, 
LL.D., F.R.S. H. G. Bohn. 

Aw invaluable work for geological students and amateur collectors; a 

work not only complete as an explanatory introduction to the science, but 
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possessing the great recommendation of well-executed illustrations of 
nearly every known fossil. With the help of these illustrations, the young 
geologist, who might employ himself for example in collecting chalk fossils 
in Kent or Surrey, would be enabled to find the name of every specimen 
he met with, and learn all that had been ascertained of the original orga- 
nization to which it belonged. The two volumes are handsomely got up, 
and while greatly superior to the Annuals in utility, would form an equally 
elegant Christmas present. 





FINE ARTS. 


Cennino on Parntine. Translated by Mrs Merrifield. Edward Lumley, 
56 Chancery lane. 





Bunyan’s Pitertm™’s Procress. Illustrated by Henry C. Selous, Esq. 
Holloway, Bedford street, Covent garden. 


‘Tuts work is a sequel to a series of designs in outline, illustrative of the 
same subject, for which a premium was given by the committee of the Art- 
Union of London. Expression, beauty of form, and correct drawing, apart 
from colour and all effects of light and shade, were the qualities the com- 
mittee sought to realize. Originality was not one of them, or it might 
possibly have been found diffeult to award the premium to any of the 
candidates, aud we certainly doubt whether it would in that case have 
been gained by Mr Selous. The work should have been called Reminis- 
cences of Retsch and Flaxman. The human figures are copied with 
searcely the alteration of a feature, and without change of costume, from 
Retsch’s illustrations of Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell ;’ his angels and devils 
—the latter especially—are from Flaxman’s illustrations of the ‘ Inferno ’ 
of Dante. Mr Selous had his materials before him; and our first 
inquiry is, whether, in composition, he has successfully adapted them to 
his subject—Bunyan’s story of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

The art of illustration has never been carried higher than in Retsch’s 
outlines of Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell ;’ and perhaps the most obvious 
charm about them is their intelligibility. The plates form a complete 
history of human life, and from the first casting of the bell to its last 
funereal use, when man is ushered to his long home, each illustration is a 
connecting link with that which has preceded and that which follows, and 
fully explains its own meaning. Not so with these outlines. Instead of 
illustrating Bunyan, in the sense at least of explanation, the outlines have 
to be illustrated or explained. Bunyan himself would never have fathomed 
their signification without assistance, and accordingly, at the foot of each 
plate, a line is introduced to tell us, in so many euiiehet the picture is in- 
tended to represent ; after the approved fashion of boys at school, who 
write under their drawing copies, “‘ This is a tree’’—or “ This is a house,” 
to prevent any mistake in the matter. Unhappily, however, even with the 
assistance of the foot title, we are often left very much in the dark as to 
the meaning of the artist, and to find it out a constant reference is neces- 
sary to the letter-pressof Bunyan. For example, the plate intended to re- 
present the parable of Passion and Patience, exhibited in the house of the 
Interpreter, would be a complete puzzle without the letter-press ; the artist 
having endeavonred to convey, in one general design, the action of a moral 
drama, which, as imagined by Bunyan, consisted of several scenes. This 
is much the same as if Knight or Collier, in their editions of Shakspeare, 
had endeavoured to give us the whole of ‘Hamlet’ in a frontispiece. 
The incidents in these outlines are often ill-selected, but the most has not 
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been made of the best. One of the finest subjects for illustration in 
Bunyan’s story is the passage of the river by Christian and Hopeful, at the 
close of their pilgrimage, 1 to our thinking it has been completely 
spoiled. In the plate circulated by the Art-Union, the waters are made 
to swarm with devils of the most grotesque shapes, although none are 
mentioned in the text, and thus the sublime is lost in the ridiculous. Mr 
Selous has a taste for diablerie, but it does not appear to us at all calcu- 
lated to elevate the taste of the public. When Christian is struck down 
by Apollyon, one of the devils looking on appears, in the extravagance of 
his joy, to be dancing the polka. In another plate (the vision of the Last 
Day), a devil with his fingers to his nose is evidently “taking a sight,” 
and another devil, very conspicuous in the foreground, has a short woolly 
tail like a dog, which turns all ourhorror into mirth. In this plate devils 
are the principal performers, who are seen actively engaged in carrying 
off the wicked ; another instance in which Mr Selous has departed from 
the text of Bunyan to indulge in his own fancies. Bunyan says nothing of 
devils, but describes the bottomless pit as opening and swallowing up the 
wicked, while angels snatch up the good into the clouds. The angels, as 
usual with all our artists, are depicted as anatomical deformities, with 
wings growing out of their shoulders, where, without making a hunch on 
the back, it would be impossible to show a development of muscle sufficient 
to support the human body in the air. Surely better angels could be ima- 
gined, and some useful hints might be obtained by studying the anatomy 
of animals of the bat tribe—animals that do fly ; but if not, let our angels 
be simply young women of ethereal substance, light enough to move in the 
air at pleasure, as earthly divers sink or rise in the water. 

We would not be understood to condemn these “ outlines” as devoid of 
merit, or of merit in a high degree. There is correct drawing, freedom of 
pencil, skilful grouping, but the poetry of art is wanting, exceptin 
where the same ideas have been already embodied by Retsch. The so 
of Bunyan is not in them. 





Criticism on Art. By William Hazlitt. Second Series. Edited by his 
Son. London. Templeman. 1844. 


We have so often recorded our admiration of Hazlitt as an original and 
interesting writer, and have so often dwelt upon the gusto, acuteness, and 
vivacity of his criticisms, that we may be absolved from doing more than 
briefly announcing and recommending this excellent volume, which no 
lover of painting is likely to be long without. It contains fourteen spirited 
essays and ten catalogues of the pictures in various noblemen’s galleries. 
The catalogues are extremely useful. The essays, a of unequal merit, 
all bear the strong — of William Hazlitt. On the whole, it would 


be cheap at fifteen shillings, and is sold at five. 





HISTORY. 


History of the United Kingdom. By C. Botta. A Fullarton and Co., 
Edinburgh, London, and Glasgow. ‘ 
Whittaker’s Popular Library. Copyright Edition.—Thierry’s Narrative 
of the Merovingian Era ; or, Scenes of the Sixth Century.—The Histo- 
rical Essays published under the title of ‘Dix Ans D’Etudes Histo- 
riques,’ — an Autobiographical Preface. Whittaker and Co., Ave 
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Algeria, Past and Present. By J. H. Blofeld, Esq. T. C. Newby, 72 
Mortimer street. 


Michelet’s History of France, Translated by G. H, Smith, F.GL. Whit- 
taker. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Royal Polytechnic any 1843. 

The Complete Concordance to Shakspeare, being a Verbal Index to all 
the Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs Cowden 
Clarke. Parts V; VI, and VII. C. Knight, Ludgate street. 

An Investigation of the Principles of measuring Circular Plane Surfaces, 
&e. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 

Ireland and its Rulers. Part III. T. C. Newby, 72 Mortimer street, 
Cavendish square. 

Eschenberg’s Classical Literature. Edward C. Biddle, Philadelphia. 

The Lacon of Liberty. Effingham Wilson. 

Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise. 3 tomes. Par M. L. Meziéres. 
A. Allouard, Libraire. 


Geology. 2 vols. By David Thomas Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. John Van 
Voorst, Paternoster row. 


The Star of the Court. By Miss S. Bunbury. Grant and Griffith, 
St Paul’s churchyard. 


The Convict Ship. By Colin Arrott Browning, M.D. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., Cornhill. 

Letters from Settlers and Labouring Emigrants in the New Zealand 
Company’s Settlements of Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth, 
from Feb. 1842 to Jan. 1843. Smith, Elder, and Co,, Cornhill. 

Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. By the 
Author of ‘Soldiers and Sailors. Grant and Griffith, Corner of St 
Paul’s churchyard. 

The Reformers before the Reformation. By Emile de Bonnechose. 
Translated from the French by Campbell Mackenzie, B.A. William 
Whyte and Co., Edinburgh. 

A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, and Ancient Customs, fromthe 14th Century. By James Orchard 
mgr. Esq., F.R.S, John Russell Smith, 4 Old Compton street, 

oho. 

Tom Burke of “Ours.” By Charles Lever. William Curry, jun., and 
Co., Dublin. 

On Diet, with its Influence on Man. By Thomas Parry. S. Highley. 

On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South Western, Oregon, 
and North Western Boundary of the United States. By Thomas Fal- 
coner. S. Clarke. 

The National Diet Roll; or, or Improved Method of insuring to the 
Lower Ranks of the People a due supply of Food ; in a Letter to 
Luke Thomas Flood, Esq, By D. O. Edwards, Surgeon. J. Miland, 
35 Chapel street, Belgrave square. 


eel 


Tue Baxxer’s Aumanac ANP Directory ror 1845. Richard Groom- 
bridge, 5 Paternoster row. 

An Almanac in.the form of a thin octavo volume, embracing a digest of 

banking and commercial law, and a great body of miscellaneous informa- 

tion belonging to the same class of subjects. An additional feature of the 
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work is a blank diary for memoranda, with a reference on each page to 
the number of days elapsed in the year, and yet remaining; a note ex- 
tremely useful in calculations of interest. ‘The ‘ Banker’s Almanac’ is the 
best we have seen for the counting-house either of the banker or merchant. 
Tae Comprere Surrrace AuMaNack AND ReEForMER’s MaNnvAL FoR 
1835. Davis and Hasler. 

A stxpenny almanack, which, besides the usual information upon times 
and seasons contained in similar publications, embraces a variety of sub- 
jects of interest and importance to all classes of reformers, especially as 
connected with the registration of voters and fiscal imposts. 





Tue Loe Canin; or, THE Wortp BEFORE You. J. Chapman, 
121 Newgate street. 
A reprint from an American edition of a pleasing tale by the popular 
author of ‘Three Experiments of Living,’ and ‘Sketches of the Old 
Painters.’ ‘The Log Cabin’ is evidently a sketch from real life, and we 
may recommend it to emigrants as an instructive narrative of an early 
settler’s experiences. The work is cheaply and neatly got up, and is the 


first of a series which, if of the same quality throughout, must command an 
extensive sale. 


Tue Crarms or Lasour. An Essdy on the Duties of the Employers 
to the Employed. 1844, 
Tue author of this volume is a Lay Preacher. His vocation is distine- 
tively that of giving utterance to those moral truths, those exhortations to 
our duties, which should proceed from the pulpit, but which are so rarely 
heard from that august place. He seems to us a man framed to have 
adorned the church in its days of apostolical power; a man framed to 
preach mild and cheering doctrines in a dialect tone ; prone to self-interro- 
gation and exhorting others to it, but shunning noisy argument ; a man 
to realize a doctrine, not to write “ evidences” in support of it. In the pre- 
sent work we see the same anxious, almost morbid self-interrogation, the 
same mild earnestness, the same subtlety of thought and delicacy of expres- 
sion, and the same practical turn which characterized his ‘Thoughts in 
the Cloister and the Crowd,’ and his ‘ Essays written during the Intervals 
of Business.’ ; 
Any one concluding from the title that this work was a speculative or 
olemical essay on that widely-vexed question, the ‘ Claims of Labvur,’ will 
be disappointed. It is not a political but a moral essay, and partakes 
considerably more of the sermon than of the pamphlet. The author’s ten- 
dency is anything but polemical. He wants the audacity, the impetuosity, 
the bone and muscle, as well as the heat, of a partiss1. He is somewhat 
too reflective for a politician ; his wisdom is a cautious wisdom. Accord- 
ingly, in this essay, he has neither ventured on some daring speculation of 
his own, nor poured forth a battery of ridicule, logic, and abuse on the 
speculations of others. He has taken the question as it stands; he has 
largely extracted his facts from Edwin Chadwick’s ‘Reports ;’ these facts 
he allows to plead for themselves, contenting himself with pointing out the 
individual and moral duties of employers, not in inventing any specific. 
He disclaims all intention of new theories. 
“Indeed,” says he, “I have not feared to reiterate hacknied truths. But you 


may ve sure that, if you do not find yourself recurring again and again to the 
most ordinary maxims, you do not draw your observations from real life. Oh 
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if we could but begin by believing and acting upon some of the veriest common- 
places! But it is with pain and grief that we come to understand our first copy- 
book sentences. As to the facts, too, on which I have grounded my reasonings, 
they are mostly well known, or might be so; for I have been content to follow 
other men’s steps, too glad if, by so doing, I might assist in wearing a pathway for 
the public mind.” 

Of course, with such a plan, the book will meet with little attention from 
mere humdrum politicians. It is only those for whom politics are means, 
not an end, only those who regard the well-being of the race, and are will- 
ing themselves to practise what they teach, who can regard this sermon as 
pe Sao | to them. We have heard it sneered at as a sermon, and as com- 
monplace. Undoubtedly our duties are commonplaces, and sermons 
remind us of them. We have servants ; that we should treat them consider- 
ately isa commonplace ; but do we treat them considerately ? and is there 
no need of exhortation for us to remember our duty? or is a commonplace, 
because it is one, therefore to be unheeded ? 

“You would bear with lenity,” says our author, “from a child many things, for 
which in a servant you can find nothing but the harshest names. Yet how cften 
are these poor uneducated creatures little better than children! You talk of 
ingratitude from them, when, if you reflected a little, you would see that they did 
not understand your benefits. It is hard enough sometimes to make benefits 
sink into men’s hearts, even when your good offices are illustrated by much kind- 
ness of words and manner ; but to expect that servants should at once appreciate 
your care for them is surely most unreasonable, especially if not accompanied by 
a manifest regard and sympathy. 

“ Another mode of viewing with charity the conduct of domestic servants is to 
imagine what manner of servant you would make yourself, or any one of those 
whom in your own rank you esteem and love. Do you not perceive in almost 
every character some element which would occasionally make its possessor fail 
in performing the duties of domestic service ? Do you find that faithfulness, 
accuracy, diligence, and truth, pervade the circle of your equals in such abundance 
that you should be exorbitantly angry the moment you perceive a deficiency in 
such qualities amongst those who have been but indifferently brought up, and 
who, perhaps, have early imbibed those vices of their class, fear and falsehood ; 
vices which their employers can only hope to eradicate by a long course of con- 
siderate kindness ?” 

Very excellent remarks, but which would be barren enough were they 
not strengthened by the whole purpose of the book, which is not merely 
to give general advice, but to suggest the application ; not simply to write 
axioms of more or less general purport, but to open the path which leads 
from the general to the particular. The author is not content with exhor- 
tation, he shows the way to realize his counsels. Listen :— 

“ And first let me implore you not to delay that outset ; make a beginning at 
once, at least in investigating the matters to which I have striven to draw your 
attention. It is no curious work of art that you have to take up; it requires 
no nicety of apprehension ; you can hardly begin wrongly, I do not say in action, 
but in the preparation for action. However little each of you may be able to 
call your own for this purpose, it is better to begin with that little than to wait 
for some signal time of leisure. Routine encumbers us ; our days are frittered 
away by most minute employments that we cannot control; and when spare 
moments do occur, we are mostly unprepared with any pursuit of our own to go on with. 
Hence it isthat the most obvious evils go on generation after generation, people 
not having time, as they would say, to interfere. Men are for ever putting off 
the concerns which should be dearest to them “ to a more convenient season,” 
when, as they hope, there may be fewer trifles to distract their attention ; but a 
great work which is to commence in the heart requires not to have the first stone 
laid for it with pomp upon some holiday. It is good to have made a beginning 
upon it at any time. 
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“The wisdom or the folly of delay is in most instances like that of a traveller 
coming to a stream, and wishing to ford it, yet continuing his journey along its 
banks ; and whether this is wise or not depends mainly on the simple fact of 
whether he is walking up to the source or down to the fall. The latter is apt to 
be the direction in the case of our generous resolves ; their difficulty widens as we 
delay to act upon them.” 


This is right good sermonizing and very pregnant matter. He shortly 
afterwards warns you against fear of ridicule. 


“You do not know what the world will say. Indeed they may pronounce you 
an enthusiast, which word of itself is an icy blast of ridicule to a timid mind. 
{ You shudder at doing anything unusual, and even bear by anticipation the laugh 
of your particular friends. You are especially ashamed to care for those things 
which those about you do not care for. A laugh at your humanity or your 
“theories” would disconcert you. You are fearfully anxious that any project 
of benevolence you undertake should succeed, not altogether on its own account, 
but because your sagacity is embarked in it, and plentiful will be the gibes at its . 
failure, if it should fail. Put these fears aside. All that is prominent, all that 
acts, must lay itself open to shallow criticism. It has been said that in no case 
of old age, however extreme, has the faculty for giving advice been known to 
decay ; depend upon it that of criticism flourishes in the most indolent, the most 
feeble, the most doting minds. 

“ Great enterprises—and for you this attempt to make your working men hap- 
pier is a great enterprise—demand an habitual self-sacrifice in little things ; and 
hard as it may be to keep fully in mind the enterprise itself, it is often harder 
still to maintain a just sense of the connection between it and those said trifling 
points of conduct, which, perhaps in any single instance, seem so and so remotely 
connected with it. But remember it is not always over great impediments that 
men are liable to stumble most fatally.” 


Our space does not admit of more than this brief indication of the work 
to which we anxiously recommend all readers. It is a book we would fain 
see on every drawing-room table inthe kingdom. On some minds its gentle 
eloquence would fall flatly; to some minds its searching yrwy2: will be 
as truisms or falsisms ; but to the generality of readers it will be a real 
benefit, urging upon them the necessity of looking in upon themselves, and 
making them aware of the extent of their duties and of the ease with which 
these duties may be fulfilled. It is a golden book. We are from first to 
last under the spell of the author’s individuality; we are fascinated by the 
pure spirit of benevolence which breathes over the pages, and startled by the 
searching subtlety of many of the glimpses of motive and character ; while 
the exquisite delicacy of the workmanship adds a perfume to the violet. 
The book, in short, is a reflex of that character so inimitably touched in 
that one line of Chaucer :— 


* And all was conscience and a tender heart.” 


G. H. L, 





Letrer-OreninG at tHe Post Orrice. J. Watson, 5 Paul’s alley, 
Paternoster row. 


Tuls is a reprint, in the form of a fourpenny pamphlet, of the article in 
our last number, entitled ‘Mazzini and the Ethics of Politicians ;’ to 
which is added a letter from M. Mazzini, giving a detailed account of the 
mode in which the Neapolitan Government acted upon the information 
communicated by Lord Aberdeen, in order to “ frustrate the attempt” 
of the Italians at Corfu, and of the military execution of the two sons of 
Admiral Bandiera and their seven companions, victims of the successful 
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artifice employed, and of a misplaced confidence in British honour.* 

Weregret to seesome introductory remarks affixed by the publisher, which 
appear to us too intemperate, and not altogether just or in good taste, but 
for these the author of the article reprinted from the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view’ is not accountable. 

A beautiful bronze medal has been struck by Mr Wyon, of Regent 
street, to commemorate the tragical fate of the Italian exiles, who suffered 
and we trust the sale will assist in raising a fund for those who survive ; 
amongst whom, at least, are many, from our own knowledge, deserving 
English sympathy and support to the fullest extent. 





MUSIC, 


Catueprat Cuants oF THE 16TH, 17TH, AND 18TH CenruRiEs. Edited 
by E. F. Reinbault, D’Almaine and Co. 


Tue spirit of the Protestant Reformation was undoubtedly unfavourable 
to the progress of the sister arts, music, painting, and sculpture. They 
had been too closely allied with what was a | an idolatrous worship 
not to be in some measure identified with it in the minds of the sterner 
class of reformers, and hence, to this day, the Scotch Presbyterians, for 
the most part, resist the interference of an organist in their religious 
services. Music was retained as an element of worship in our English 
cathedrals, and the volume before us is an evidence of the high order of 
power and originality in sacred composition it called into exercise ; but no 
adequate provision having been made for the musical services of the parish 
church, they were gradually neglected, until at length even the humblest 
psalmody became an art too refined for clergy and parishioners. We have 
often visited churches in rural districts too poor for an organist, and so des- 
titute of vocal talent that all attempt at singing was necessarily omitted ; 
perhaps in other cases where the attempt continued to be made, its omis- 
sion would have been equally judicious ; but within the last few years we 
have seen a change commence ; partly, perhaps, owing to the late Puseyite 
revivals ; and we must readily acknowledge ourselves Puseyites in princi- 
ple to the extent of admitting that beauty of form and the harmony of 
sweet sounds should for ever paseo | with the beauty and harmony 
of religious truth. The Puseyites are quite right in attempting to restore 
the old pea of congregational chanting. The church service was 
composed to the measure of a musical recitative, and was not intended to 
be read (in our sense of the term), unless as an occasional exception to the 
common rule. The rule is now the exception, and hence arises much of 
the force of the objection of Dissenters to the monotonous and ‘ vain repeti- 
tions ’ of the liturgy. They are certainly monotonous when read or repeated 
in the tone of a person speaking, but when chanted or sung as originally 
intended, with varying cadences, the effect is wholly different. The same 
words call up new emotions with every new form of musical expression. 
The object, therefore, of the author of the present collection of Cathedral 
Chants, is one we would cheerfully aid in promoting. The work itself will 
attract the attention of all amateurs of sacred music by its own merit. 





* We take this opportunity vA giving a needful caution to the public. The practice 
of letter opening continues. At the moment of going to press we have received conclu- 
sive evidence on the subject, but we do not know that the fact could be traced to 
government instigation ; we are certain only of this, that there will be no security for 


private correspondence without u thorough reform in the post-office department of our 
Home administration.—Ep. 
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The chants are arranged as four part harmonies, with a pianoforte and 
organ accompaniment, and printed in the form best adapted for family use, 
or the Sunday evening practice of a musical and pious circle. The volume 
is most tastefully got up, indeed in a style superior to anything we have 
seen attempted, prior to the present instance, for musical publication. H. 





PAMPHLETS. 


On the Nomination of Agents formerly appointed to Act in England for 
the Colonics of North America. 

A Brief Statement of the Dispute between Sir C. Metcalf and the House 
of Assembly of the Province of Canada. 

Observations of the Sanatory Arrangements of Factories ; with Remarks 
on the Present Methods of Warming and Ventilation, and Proposals 
for their Improvement. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R.S.,S.A. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

= Measures. By D. D. Jameson. Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 

ill. 

Letter to the Bishop of London. By Philalethes. William Boone, 29 
Bond street. 

Two Letters to the Editors of the Sydney ‘ Morning Herald’ on the Aug- 
mentation of the Licence Fees paid by the Occupiers of the Crown 
Lands in the Colony of New Soutlr Wales. By Edward J, Hamilton, 
Esq. John Murray, Albemarle street. 





OuTLINEs oF A PLAN FoR ADAPTING THE MACHINERY OF THE PuBLIc 
Funps to THE TRANSFER OF Reat Property. By Robert Wilson. 
T. Blenkarn. 


Two merchants meeting in a counting -house may in five minutes settle the 
sale and purchase of a cargo of sugar, which the next day may be unloaded 
in the docks and delivered in a London warehouse, The value transferred 
may be 50,000/., and yet the cost of the transfer nothing more than the 
paper on which a check for the amount may be written. ‘The same parties 
could not buy or sell a house or a plot of land value 502, without being 
involved in legal charges, probably and not unfrequently (with the 
lawyers’ bills on both sides) exceeding the —— money; while the 
time occupied in completing the transfer would be an affair of months, and 
might be one of years. Few reforms are more imperatively required than 
a change in the laws affecting the transfer of real a, Some pro- 
gress towards the object to be effected was made last session, but 
only as a first step. ‘The vague apprehensions raised by conveyancers 
have hitherto rendered landowners themselves averse to the only changes 
that could prove effectual. Ultimately, however, there can be no doubt 
they will be awakened to a true sense of their own interest ; and it is put 
in a striking light by Mr Wilson :— 

“Tt is well known that bulky goods are represented in commerce by the in- 
struments called ‘dock warrants,’ which form the title to the goods, and are 
transferable by indorsement. A vast amount of property which would other- 
wise be unemployed thus becomes, in effect, a part of the currency of the coun- 
try ; for it is almost as easy to raise money on a dock warrant as to change a 
bank note into sovereigns. Now if the title to land could be manifested by 
similar symbols, so as to enable the proprietor to raise money in an expeditious 
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manner, and without incurring expense or making his necessities public, the 
landowners would have at their command any amount of money, which could be 
laid out beneficially in improving their estates. The superiority of British 
capital would be brought to bear effectively on agriculture, as on manufactures 
and commerce. Tranferable /and warrants would take up and circulate the im- 
mense unemployed capital which so often clogs the London money market ; and 
the tendency of the funded system to derange the circulation would be counter- 
acted by the facility with which country securities would find a market in the 
metropolis.” 


Mr Wilson's wan gra is one of the ablest that has appeared on this 


subject, and we hope to have an early opportunity of fully discussing its 
contents. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
Tappan’s Elements of Logic. Wiley and Putnam. 


The True Age of the World. By Professor Wallace. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., Cornhill. 





Vestices or THE Naturat History or Creation. J. Churchill, Princes 
street, Soho. 


A work of great philosophical interest, written in a spirit of calm, dispas- 
sionate inquiry. We do not agree with many of the conclusions of the 
writer, nor admit the whole of his facts, but the opinions and statement 
of the author are those of a close observer of nature and of a man of exten- 
sive reading and reflection. We trust to have an opportunity of discus- 
sing them at length. 





On tHe Reeauiation oF Currencies; being an Examination of the 
Principles on which it is proposed to restrict, within certain limits, the 
future Issues on Credit of the Bank of England, and of the other 
Banking Establishments throughout the Country. By John Fullarton, 
Esq. 8vo. 


Tuts is a work to which we had intended to have devoted some space in 
the present number, but to do justice to the author, and fully discuss with 
him his subject, required more leisure than we could command. Ina few 
lines we can do nothing more than express an opinion of the merits of the 
work, and that is simply one of emphatic commendation. It will prove, 
we think, the most powerful battery that has yet been directed against the 
‘currency theory.” We have some points of difference with Mr Fullarton, 
but his book is one which must be read by every economist who would 
take a part in the further discussion of the currency question. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Lesingham Smith, M.A. J. W. Parker, 
London. 

The Wars of Jehovah. By Thomas Hawkins, Esq., with eleven highly 
finished engravings by John Martin, Esq., K.L. Francis Baisler, 124 
Oxford street. 

The Star of Attégh¢i, and other Poems. By Francis Brown. Edward 
Moxon, Dover street. 

Poems. By James Hedderwick. Andrew Rutherglen, Glasgow. 
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RELIGION. 


The Works of the Rev. Wm. Jay, collected and revised by himself. Vol. 
IX, containing Sermons. 

A Commentary on the 7th Chapter of Daniel. By Elizabeth. Sherwood 
and Bowyer, Strand. ; 

The British Churchman. Part IX. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

Lives of the English Saints. No. VI, VII, and VIII. James Toovey, 
Piccadilly. 

Lachrymz Ecclesiz. By the Rev. G. Wyatt, LL.B. W. J. Cleaver, 
Baker street, Portman square. 

New Edition of Conyer’s Middleton, D.D., on the Primitive Fathers. 
J. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond street. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


E6rTHeEN ; or, Traces or TRAVEL BRoucHT Home FRoM THE East. John 
Ollivier, 59 Pallmall. 
A nook of travels by a writer of keen observation, possessing great 
ar of natural humour. We have rarely met with a work of the kind 
lending, so successively, curious and instructive information with light 
and amusing reading. 





*.* We have been obliged to postpone, from want of space, the 
Article announced for this Number upon ‘ Shakspere’s Editors 
and Commentators.’ 


PRINTED BY REXYNELL AND WEIGHT, LITTLE PULTENEY STREET. 
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A. 

Asyssrnta and Kordofan, travelsin, 407 ; 
elevated table land of Abyssinia, and 
suitableness of the climate to European 
constitutions, 408 ; Mr Johnston de- 
tained at Tarrel by the king of Shoa, 
411; messengers from the mission 
sent to rescue him, also imprisoned, 
ib. ; finally released and arrives at the 
king’s court, 412; failure of the mis- 
sion denied by Major Harris, id.; as- 
serted by Mr Johnstone, 413; refuta- 
tion of some of Major Harris’s state- 
ments, ib.; the manner in which Mr 
Johnstone’s public services were re- 
warded, 414; journey of Ignatius 
Pallma to Kordofan, 415; its un- 
healthy climate, ib. ; prosperous state 
of the country from 1784 to 
1821, 417: Kordofan then an- 
nexed to Egypt by Mahomet Ali: 
his son-in-law appointed governor, ib. ; 
disgusting cruelties «f, 418 , deposition 
and death of the tyrant. 421 ; deserip- 
tion of a slave hunt, 422 ; native Afri- 
can’s notion of justice, 426. 

Agricultural chemistry, elements of, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, 510. 

Architecture, the Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of Italy, from the time of Con- 
stantine to the fifteeath century, with 
an introduction and text, by Henry 
Gally Knight, Esq, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., vol. i, 511 

Arnold, D+, Life of, 363; unsettled 
state of mind on religious subjects 
during his early years, 76. ; his liberal- 
ity to others on questions of doctrinal 
doubt, 364; elected head master of 

Rugby school in 1827, 366; the 


purification of the church one of Dr 
Arnold’s most engrossing subjects, ib. ; 
his peculiar views on the union be- 
tween church and state, 368; opinion 
the Athanasian 


of Dr Arnold on 











creed, 374; on the subject of sub- 
scription to articles, 375; on the 
proper observance of the Sabbath, ard 
on Sunday travelling, 376; strong 
sympathy felt by Dr Arnold for the 
people, 377 ; opinions on the general 
principles of politics, 379 ; earnestness, 
the predominant characteristic of Dr 
Arnold’s mind, 380. 

Aristocracies, influence of, 292; fallacy 

~ of Mr Macintyre’s position, that * food 
is power,” ib.; Mr Macintyre’s state- 
ment on the questions of taxation and 
monopoly, 396; increase of the aris- 
tocratic power in this country attri- 
buted to the personal character and 
circumstances of the two first Georges, 
ib.; cost to Great Britain of the 
twinty-three years’ war, 398; corn 
law passed at the termination of the 
war, i6.; cause of the indifferent 
opinion entertained of the Scotch cha- 
racter about the middle of the last 
century, 399; property of the legis- 
lating classes greatly increased since 
the country has attained its present 
height of manufacturing and commer- 
cial greatness, 400 ; taxation made an 
instrument of prefit to the landed oli- 
garchy, by throwing the burden on the 
poorest classes, 401; amount of taxa- 
tion borne by the opulent landholder, 
407. 

Atmospheric traction, scientific princi- 
ples of, 73. 


B. 

Barrett’s ( Miss) Poems, 381; the ‘Drama 
of Exile,’ the least successful of her 
efforts, 382; sympathy and philan- 
thropy shown in their most powerful 
forms of expression in the ‘ Cry of the 
Children,’ 383 ; sympathy for a hum- 
bler object in the poem to ‘ Flush, my 
dog, 384 ;’ sonnets, examp!es of, 387 ; 
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defects of her poems, 390 ; the ‘ Vision 
of the Poets,’ a poem full of noble 
thoughts, 391. 

Beaumarchais and Sophie Arnould, 146; 
Encyclopédie du Dix Neuviéme Siécle, 
excellence of some of its articles, 147 ; 
Jules Janin’s life of Beaumarchais, 
extract from, 148—154; deficiencies 
in the biography, 155; Janin’s me- 
moir of Sophie Arnould, extract from, 
156. 

Biography, 252—514, 

Biographical Dictionary of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
vol. iii, part 2. 


Bishop of London, 160. 


C. 

China, a history of, from the earliest re- 
cords to the treaty with Great Britain 
in 1842, 514. 

Collision of ships, rules of the sea, 117 ; 
collision of vessels at sea, principal 
cause of shipwreck, ib.; Trinity 
rules required to be observed by sail- 
ing vessels at sea, 118; for naviga- 
tion of steam boats, 120; ambiguity 
of, 121; decisions of the Admiralty 
court on the rules to be observed, 122; 
cases in which convergent courses on 
opposite tacks are allowable, 125; 
simplicity of rules affecting steam 
vessels, 128; conflicting opinions of 
competent men, 129; necessity, in 

consequence of, that the Trinity Board 

should give an authoritative exposition 
of all rules applying to sailing vessels, 
ib. ; no law to compel the use of signal 
lights, 130; duties of the ship master, 
131 ; explanation of sea phrases from 
the ‘ Seaman’s Manual,’ 133. 

Coningsby, 80; a clever novel, impor- 
tant from its political interest, 81; 
sketch of a borough election, ib.; ex- 
tract from De Custine’s ‘ Russia,’ on 
the evils of representative constitutions, 
85; Mr D’Israeli’s prophecy of the 
downfal of parliament, 86; illogical 
conclusions upon the principle of re- 
presentation, 88 ; his radical opinions 
of the aristocracy,91; result, stated 
to have arisen from Whig patronage of 
Dissenters, ascribed to a wrong cause, 
95; character of Lord John Russell, 
96; of the Duke of Wellington, 97; 
present state of parties, 98 ; fallacy of 
the new philosophy,100 ; ostentatious 
charity, effective tableau of, 102; un- 
scriptural character of, 103 ; Mr D'ls- 
raeli’s defence of the Hebrew race, 104. 


INDEX. 


Comedy, the Prize, and the Prize Com- 
mittee, 105 ; ‘Quid pro Quo’ not a 
comedy of merit, 106; false as a pic- 
ture of, English manners, 108 ; speci- 
men of the puns and jokes, 109; 
judged worthy of the ns by the 
committee on account of its conven- 
tional excellence, 111; the test of 
acting can alone decide the merit of a 
play, as adapted to the stage, 112; 
false ideas sy comedy entertained by 
different classes of men, 113; expe- 
rience of the past and knowledge of an 
audience must, as general conclusions, 
guide managers in their judgment, 
115. 


Commercial Statistics, Macgregor’s, 437 ; 
impolicy of restriction, strikingly 
shown by Mr Macgregor in the case of 
Austria, 443 ; contraband trade called 
into existence by restriction, 444; a 
new commercial treaty concluded with 
England by Austria in 1838, 445; 
ruinous effects of a system of trading 
exclusion, exemplified by the present 
state of Spain, 447; inability of the 
Spanish government to put down the 
evil of smuggling, 448 ; present state 
of manufacturing industry in Spain,76. ; 
disadvantage French agriculture has 
to struggle against from its monopoly 
of the iron interest, 449 ; present state 
of manufacturing industry in France, 
and the spirit of its commercial legis- 
lation, 450; contraband trade in 
France carried on to an immense ex- 
tent, 453; the German Zollverein, 
description of, 453. 

Currency, the, 253 ; ‘ Journal des Econo- 
mists,’ No. 33, id. 


E. 

Education, 254 ; School Books, by the 
Scottish School - Book Association, 
516 ; a series of Catechisms for the use 
of schools, by the Rev. J. Wilson, 518; 
a Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Alexander Reid, A.M., ib.; the 
et Terentian Metres, and other 

hilological papers, by J. Hewitt Key, 
MA. “ERS. 519;. the Medals of 
Creation, or First Lessons in Geology 
and in the study of Organic Remains, 
by G. A. Algernon Mantell, LL.D. 
F.RS., ib. 

Eldon, Lord, life of, 456; interesting and 
instructive character of the history of 
a successful English lawyer, ib.; Lord 
Eldon an admisable picture of the 
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lawyer of the last age, 457; his pedi- 
gree, 458 ; received his early education 
at the Newcastle grammar school, 459; 
eloped with and married Miss Surtees 
in 1772, 460; gave up his fellowship, 
and entered as a student of the Middle 
Temple in 1773, 462; called to the 
bar in 1776, 463; solely dependent for 
his eventual success on his own per- 
severance, 464; appointed king’s 
counsel in 1783, 465; anecdote, illus- 
trating the character of Mr Scott, con- 
nected with the acquisition of his silk 
gown, ib. ; elected member for Weobly 
in 1783, 466; appointed solicitor- 
general and knighted in 1788, 467; 
Sir John Scott called upon to act as 
chief legal adviser to Mr Pitt in the 
war waged against the French, 470; 
trials for high treason against Hardy 
and Horne Tooke undertaken by Sir 
John Scott, ib.; principles on which 
the Constitution Society was estab- 
lished, 473; the London Correspond- 
ing Society instituted in 1792, 475; 
most prominent leaders arrested on 
a charge of high treason and thrown 
into prison, 476; acquittal of Hardy, 
477; Sir John Scott assists Mr Pitt 
in framing new laws to prevent the 
people assembling together for public 
discussion, 478 ; succeeds Sir James 
Eyre as chief justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1799, 480; created a peer, 
481; resignation of Mr Pitt as prime 
minister, Mr Addington appointed to 
the office, under whom Lord Eldon 
accepts the chancellorship, 483; Mr 
Pitt reinstated in office, he and the 
chancellor maintain great power over 
the king, 484; conduct of the chan- 
cellor towards the Princess of Wales, 
ib.; the administration broken up by 
the death of Mr Pitt, Lord Eldon re- 
signs, 485; unbounded influence exer- 
cised by, over the king, 486; Prince 
of Wales — regent in conse- 
quence of the king’s incapacity to 
manage public affairs, ib. ; Lord Eldon 
treated by the regent with marked 
deference and respect, 487; the war 
against Napoleon carried on to a suc- 
cessful termination may be considered 
Lord Eldon’s work, ib.; severe dis- 
tress and great popular discontent 
consequent on the sudden termina- 
tion of the war,488; determined re- 
sistance of Lord Eldon to parliamentary 
reform, ib.; close of his political 
career, 489. 





F, 
Fiction, 255; the Story of a Feather, by 


Douglas Jerrold, ib. 


Fine Arts, 520; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


Progress, illustrated by H. C. Selons, 
Esq., ib.; Criticism on Art, by William 
Hazlitt, 521. 


. H 
History, 255, 521. 


L. 

Legislation of 1844, 318 ; obscure style 
of English statute law, ib. ; illustration 
of, 319; defects of statute law arise in 
@ great measure from its magnitude, 
320; laws in reference to merchant 
seamen, 322; act for registering and 
regulating joint-stock companies, 324 ; 
public acts of 7th and 8th Victoria, 
325; classification of the preceding 
one hundred and thirteen public acts 
of the 7th and 8th Vict. 1843-4, 352 ; 
private acts, list of, 354; local and 

5 eae ib.; private acts not printed, 


London, Charles James, Bishop of, 161 ; 


important functions connected with 
the office of, 162; Dr Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, character of, 164; 
ideas of his own office, 166; his views 
of its preternatural dignity and autho- 
rity increased of late years, 168; ex- 
tract from the ‘Charge to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of London,’ 171; ex- 
tracts from Lent sermons and debate 
on church discipline bill, contra- 
dictory opinions in, 172—174; zeal 
for church reform not so active in the 
early part of Dr Blomfield’s episcopate 
as later, 176; became a member ot the 
church commission in 1835, and then 
a zealous church reformer, 178; means 
proposed fur raising a church building 
fund, 179; facetiously commented 
upon by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 180; 
a tax on coals in aid of the fund pro- 
posed by the bishop, 181; his conduct 
in the matter of the weavers’ churches 
bill of 1840, 182; arbitrary love of 
power shown by the bills introduced 
lnto parliament in 1836 by the eccle- 
siastical commission, 184; relation in 
which the parochial clergy of the 
Church of Sodsal stand to their 
bishop, 185; hostility of the bishop 
towards Dissenters and Catholics, 186; 
Opposition to the clergy reserves bill 
of the legislature of Upper Canada, 
189; conduct of Dr Blomfield on the 








education question in 1839, 191; reso- 
lution moved by the bishop at a meet- 
ing of the opponents of the govern- 
ment plan, 193; contradictory opinion 
expressed a fortnight later, 196; ex- 
tract from speech on the negro ap- 
renticeship system, 202; ditto on the 
aw of marriage, 203; ditto on Irish 
education, 204; specimen of the 
bishop’s logical elasticity on the sub- 
ject of the Athanasian creed, 206 ; in- 
scrutable politics of the bishop, 209 ; 
contradictory character of two coro- 
nation sermons, 211 ; extract from, on 
the duties and difficulties of sovereigns, 
213; analogy between the character 
of Sir Robert Peel and Bishop Blom- 
field, 216; dissimilar in kindly feeling 
and sympathy in the pleasures and 
recreations of the people, tb.; opinions 
of the bishop on, 217; episcopal 
charge of 1842, 222; impression of 
the bishop’s character after a review of 
his ecclesiastical and parliamentary 
life, 224. 


M. 
Mazzini, 231. 





Miscellaneous, 255; Lady Willoughby’s | 


Diary, a portion of, 256; Germany, 
the literature of, from its earliest period 
to the present time, historically deve- 
loped by F. L. Thimm, 259; Mytho- 
logy, a scientific system of introduction 
to, by K. O. Miiller, 260; the Castle 
and Priory at Castleacre, in the county 
of Norfolk, historical and antiquarian 
notices of, ib.; Mr Macgregor’s Four- 
teenth Report to her Majesty’s Council 
for Trade, remarks on, 262 ; the Bank- 


er’s Almanac and Directory for 1845, | 


522 ; the Complete Suffrage Almanack | 


and Reformer’s Manual for 1845, 523 ; 


the Log Cabin, or the World before | 
you, ib.; the Claims of Labour, ié.; | 


Letter-opening at the Post office, 525. 


Music: The Better Land, by John | 


Abel, 263; Cathedral Chants of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, 526. 


Post-office esp‘onage, 225; moral creed 
of English statesmen in the nineteenth 
century, 230; paragraph in the report 
relating to Mazziui and his brother 
exiles, 235; appointment of a secret 
committee, 236 ; its extraordinary and 
unjustifiable proceedings, 237; con- 
duct of Lord Aberdeen towards the 








INDEX, 


Italian exiles, 239; extract from a 
letter published in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ (note), 241; circumstances 
whieh first led Mazzini to suspect his 
correspondence had been tampered 
with, 242; personal history of Mazzini, 
243 ; letter of Mr Carlyle to the editor 
of the ‘Times’ (note), 246; letter of 
M. Carnot, ministre de l’Intérieur dur- 
ing the hundred days, on the subject of 
post-office espionage, 250. 

Postscript, 491 ; approaching termination 
or revewal of the income tax, 492; 
income tax sometimes called the pro- 
perty tax; but the terms not synony- 
mous ; undjust operation of the tax as 
affecting precarious sources of income, 
ib.; property tax unoljectionable, 493 ; 
tables of the revenue derived from the 
property tax, 495; ditto the income 
tax, 496; mischievous nature of the 
window duties, 497; history of the in- 
terviews with Mr Goulburn in May, 
1844, on the subject (note), 498; defi- 
ciency of light as injurious to the health 
of animals as to plants, 504 ; intention 
of the act introduced by Lord Al- 
thorp, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, evaded for the sake of revenue, 
505. 


Pamphlets, 263, 527 ; Plan for adopting 
the machinery of the Public Funds to 
the Transfer of Real Property, outlines 
of, by Robert Wilson, i6.; Philosophy 
and Science, 528 ; Vestiges of the Natu- 
tal History of Creation, ib.; on the Re- 
gulation of Currencies by John Fullar- 
ton, ib. 

Poetry and the Drama, 264, 528 ; Illus- 
trations of the Tragedies of A%schy- 
lus and Sophocles from the Greek, La- 
tin, and English poets, by F. T. Boyes, 
M.A., 265; Griselda, a dramatic 
poem, translated from the German of 
Frederick Halen, by Q. E. D., 266; 
the New Spirit of the Age, by R. H. 
Horne, second edition, 267. 


R. 
Railway administration and improvement, 
1; the public hitherto unprotected against 
the monopolizing spirit of the railway 
projectors and speculators, 2; compe- 
tition practicable without competing 
lines, 8; plan, 9; average yearly re- 
ccipts and expenses for four years of 
the Birmingham railway, 10 ; necessity 
of diminishing the amount of resistance 
in railway carriages considered, 11; 
surplus resistance, cause of, 12; de- 











INDEX. 


fects in wheel arrangement, 13; im- 
perfect character of springs in use on 
common railways, ib. ; the wheel itself 
destroyed in consequence of defective 
construction, 15; advantage of conical 
tyres, 16 ; advantages of buffer springs 
in cases of collision, 17 ; circumstances 
in which collisions take place, 18; de- 
fects in the practical arrangements of 
buffer springs, ib.; importance of hav- 
ing well-made carriages, 19; diagram 
of one on an improved plan, 20; de- 
scription of, 21; summary of the de- 
fects in the mechanical arrangements 
of locomotives, 25 : comparative advan- 
tages of steam locomotives or stationary 
engines, acting through the agency of 
an exhausting air-tube for railways, 
27; advantages in favour of the atmos- 
pheric principle, 30; drawbacks to the 
perfection of the system, 31; desira- 
bility of a graduated scale of rewards to 
induce individuals to make improve- 
ments, 32--41; opinion of Mr Baxendale 


on the necessity of a board of control, | 
43; low fares more profitable than | 


high, example of, 48; 8 per cent. suf- 
ficient for the capital expended, 49 ; 
ease of the public and the railway 
owners illustrated by an imaginary 
dialogue between a director and the 
board of trade, 51; practicability of 
forming in the metropolis a common 
centre for all the great leading lines, 
65; note on the scientific questions 
involved in late discussions upon the 
principle of atmospheric traction, 73. 
Religion, 268 and 529; lectures on cer- 
tain high church principles, commonly 
designated by the term Puseyism, by 
Thomas Madge, 268; religion and 
politics, or ought religious men to be 
political ? by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
M.A., 272. 


Ss. 
Stanley (Lord), 275; his first essay 
in statesmanship as Secretary for Ire- 





Vii 
land in 1830, 277; how exercised, 
278; opinion of Lord Stanley on 
governing Ireland by “new powers,” 
2815; extract from the suppression of 
disturbances bill, 283 ; baneful ten- 
dency of his Irish administration, ié.; 
strikes out the 147th clause of the 
church temporalities bill; liberal views 
expressed on the principles that should 
govern legislation for Ireland, 287; 
opposite views, i6.; national education 
plan, excellence of, 291; registration 
bill, 292, 293; Lord Stanley, as secre- 
tary for the colonies, administration of, 
294 ; distinctive features of Lord Stan- 
ley’s measure of negro emancipation, 
298 ; his hostility to the New Zealand 
company, 302; opinions and character 
of Lord Stanley as a public man, 310. 


Suez, railroad to, 428; opposition of 


foreign powers to the plan, 429; canal 
project supported by the French press, 
431; difficulties of clearly explained 
in Mr Galloway’s pamphlet, 432 ; plan 
-and section of proposed line, 434. 


EA 
Tithe and Rent Charges,134 ; report of the 


ecclesiastical commissioners on the 
revenues of the church, about the year 
1835, 136; unjust disparity of the in- 
comes received by the clergy as shown 
by the report, 138 ; injudicious interfe- 
rence of the tithe act with commuta- 
tions which ought to have been perma- 
nently fixed, 139; proposals for the 
amendment of the act, 146. 


V. 
Voyages and Travels, 273 ; the Library of 


Travel ; being a popular description of 
foreign countries, edited by W. K. 
Kelly ; parts 1, 2,3: Syria and the 
Holy Land, ib.; the Modern Syrians, or 
native society in Damascus, Aleppo, 
and the mountains of the Druses, 274; 
Eothen ; or Traces of Travel brought 
home from the East, 529. 
















































































necessary by doors at the Sides . 








































































































Elevation of two Improved Railway Carriages connected as one, the Ex 





























































































Floor plan of two unproved Carriages divided into compartments for Passengers; each compartment containing four sea 


adapted for the intercourse of parties travelling upm business or pleasure. 
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o seats and a table, renovable if required. The whole forming a convenient Saloon 
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